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The best thought of the ablest minds in their re- 
spective fields: this is what Goop HousEKEEPING 
offers from month to month, the current issue par- 
ticularly exemplifying this great purpose. Thomas 
A. Edison, for instance, is startling in the plain- 
ness of his speech concerning American cookery. 
Kathleen Norris, whose novel, “ Mother,” has been 
brilliantly successful, contributes a beautiful story. 
Jessie Willcox Smith’s Mother Goose series in color, 
is as charming as it is notable. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Dr. Wiley, Elsie de Wolfe, Frederick Town- 
send Martin, Lady Duff-Gordon, H. Addington 
Bruce—these are a few of the notables who help this 
month to make Goop HovusrEKEEPING the Greatest 
of the Household Magazines. 
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Aren't we lucky dogs? 


(Illustrating ‘‘ Dogs in Society”’) 








Concerning the vast 
increase in the 
number of blooded 
dogs, running 

into millions of 

dollars’ valiye,\\ 

and the luxury 
surrounding these 
pampered pets 


By Anne Watkins 


HEN Camille went to pass the 
\ \) winter in a certain old-fashioned 

mansion in New York City she 
arrived in a limousine. She was accom- 
panied by a governess. A footman carried 
her bag, ornamented with her monogram, 
from the motor-car to the door, and re- 
turned to bear her safely across the snowy 
sidewalk. She wore a sealskin coat and a 
silk jersey. Around her neck was a curi- 
ously wrought jeweled collar and she had 
on an anklet that matched it. Although 
everything had been done for her comfort 
she whined rudely as she stood shivering in 
the great hall. For Camille is a dog and 
notwithstanding the fact that she has been 
always accustomed to the best society in 
America, she now and then forgets her 
manners. She felt strange in the big house 
belonging to the mother of her owner and 
was quick to recognize the reluctant wel- 
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come that she received from the grande dame 
who represented an older generation that 
knows little about the canine aristocracy 
developed in the United States within the 
last twenty-five years. 

Camille is a Brussels griffon, a rough- 
haired toy terrier of the breed that is the 
latest fancy among fashionable folk. She 
has a piquant face and silky hair and she 
weighs less than ten pounds. Her pedigree 
is quite above chance of question; there is 
no bar sinister in her family history. She 
was born to lounge on pillows of downy ease 
and to feed on specially prepared foods. It 
had been planned that she should accom- 
pany her owner to Italy, but after first 
cabin passage had been engaged for her and 
her governess, she caught cold. At the last 
moment she had to be left behind and that 
was why a suite of rooms was prepared for 
her in the old-fashioned mansion. 


















294 Dogs in Society 
The grande dame whose daughter had her tongue was scraped and her mouth was 
paid fifteen hundred dollars for Camille had _ rinsed with disinfectant. Her ears received 
no interest in dogs. She had never noticed the most minute attention. After her soft 
the tiny creature that always hovered near hair was quite dry, bay rum was applied 
the tea-table in the Fifth avenue drawing- and lastly a perfumed cream was massaged 
room that betokened the immense wealth of into the skin. From a large collection of 
a son-in-law willing dog apparel a soft blanket with sleeves for 
to humor all the front legs was selected and Camille was 
sorts of whims ready for breakfast. The governess weighed 
that her and measured the 
























daughter, food and the dog 
g anc g 
a leader ate mincingly. Ca- 
in the mille took a nap 
smart- after the ordeal 
est so- of being washed 
ciety, and dressed, but 


the nap was in- 


might 
terrupted by a 


wish to 
indulge. 
It was an- 
noying to be 
expected to look 
after a dog, *but 
Camille’s silk pillows 
were placed in a sunny 
sitting-room on the 
top floor of the house, 
and Camille’s sleeping 
basket and trunk were 
put into a pleasant 
bedroom; while Ca- 
mille’s toilet articles, 
including face sponges, 
buffers for polishing 
the toe-nails and jars 
of cold cream, were 
unpacked in the ad- 
joining bathroom. 
The governess—t hat 
is the title of the at- 
tendants of the dog 
aristocrats—found mille’s nose was 
every possible convenience awaiting herand warm and after testing her temperature he 
her charge. She took off the sealskin coat looked serious. Then he ordered her to go 
and the jersey and, after brushing Camille’s _ to a dog hospital. 
hair with a silver brush, heated milk over At the dog hospital no concessions were 
an alcohol stove and fed the tiny made to the fact that patients rep- 
terrier from a cup that belonged to resented many differences in social 
a special set of china. Then position and financial value. The 
Camille was put to bed in a silk- surgeon and his staff were too 
lined basket that had cost a hun- busy to provide anything to which 
dred dollars. the average dog was not accus- 
It was no wonder that the tomed. So the governess was 
woman of an older generation was haughty and disagreeable; she 
curious enough to watch the grif- snubbed a woman who paused 
fon’s toilet next morning. First, there was from weeping to tell about sitting up all night 
a warm bath in a little silver-plated tub with a dying Pomeranian. But of course 
and, after it, Camille’s teeth were brushed, the governess did not know that the woman 


An English 
Sheep Dog 
dog specialist 
who came to 
trim her nails. 
take : os The dog doctor 
Miss Marian | an Renssalaer Kennedy holding in her said that Ca- 
arms the prize winner, ‘‘Pomeria Wasp 






























































» by Campbell Studios, New York 


Miss Alice Tainter and the much 
beloved Maltese terrier 

















296 Dogs in Society 


was the widow of a millionaire; neither did wearer of the blue ribbon is valued at five 
she guess that the girl who climbed the bare, times that amount. Millions of dollars are 
rickety stairs to the consultation-room was now invested in dogs, here in America, 
an actress who played leading parts on where the same sort of enthusiasm that 
Broadway. It cost Camille’s owner one formerly tempted persons of wealth to buy 
hundred and fifty dollars to save the valuable horses is deflected to the high- 
griffon from an attack of bron- bred species of terriers, bulldogs and 
chitis, and that, added to the toy spaniels. Year after year so- 
usual expenses of maintaining ciety women spend more and 
a fifteen hundred dollar more to acquire fine speci- 
pet, made a sum mens of favorite 
total for the breeds or rare 
year quite types of the 
sufficient latest pets 
to sup- chosen by 
port a leaders of 
family of fashion, 
five. and they 

The case do not hesi- 
of Camille—a tate to invest 
real and not an imagin- fortunes in the mainte- 
ary canine character— nance of kennels. They 
is only an instance of make bench shows 
life as it is lived by the fashionable and they 
dog aristocracy that has become experts in 
developed so amazingly judging the 
in America. But it is good ‘points of 
not to be accepted as prize- winners. 
typical of the trend of 
the larger interest in fine 
breeds, which has created 
a canine world that re- 
flects much of the luxury 
and many of the class 
distinctions common in 
the higher world of man. 
The owner of Camille is 
but a beginner in dog 
lore and not to be num- 



















Canine Cliques 


From the 
Atlantic to 
the Pacific 
coast, and 
from Maine 
to Florida, 
extensive 
kennels owned by wom- 


bered with the true dog- —s en of wealth and social 
lovers who maintain | Seutes prominence are to be 
kennels and have their <- found. It must be 
dogs cared for scientific- Photo by Campbell Studios, New York understood, of course, 


ally, without subjecting iss H. Harbeck and her faithful Chow, that every dog-lover 
them to the unnatural “ean has favorite breeds and 
customs to which a house pet in a city must that there are flourishing clubs for the im- 
become inured. provement of each breed. In the 

No one who stops to think will dog world, owners of Pomeranians 
fail to understand why the one are banded together and they are 
animal that is, in the fullest sense, likely to marvel at the enthusiasm 
the friend of man should com- of members of the bulldog associ- 
mand attention and, with the ations. In addition to the natural 
growth of wealth in the United loyalty that is felt for their favor- 
States, acquire an established ites, however, women of wealth 
place in public consideration. At take a certain pride in keeping up 
first, however, it is rather astonish- with the changing fashions in dogs, 
ing to know that a thousand dollars is not for nothing could be truer than that every 
an unusual price for a dog, and that many a_ dog has his day in society. The curly- 
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haired poodle, which enjoyed a popularity concerning dogs asks about Cragston Sing, 
for centuries, is now far in the background, _ it will be told to him that last year the dog 
although fine specimens are still exhibited. took a prize in England when exhibited in 
For many years the bored, asthmatic pug, Horticultural Hall, Westminster. If in- 
at present happily superseded, was in high quiry goes farther, the fact that the spaniel 
favor. Cocker spaniels, dachshunds, King is owned by J. Pierpont Morgan will be 
Charles spaniels, greyhounds, Newfound- brought out. 


lands, Saint Bernards, Great Danes—dogs The Pekingese breed was formerly the 
large and small—have had their days, but exclusive possession of the rulers 


not until the dog world was well-organized 
did the breeds of many varieties 
attain a proper recognition. 
Now that all the mem- 
bers of the dog aristoc- 
racy are registered by 
the American Kennel 
Club or the American 
Field Stud Book, 


of China, and anyone who 
dared to take one of the 

\ tiny dogs from the im- 
\  perial palace was 
‘| punished with death. 
4 After the capture of 
‘ Peking in 1860, a 
pair of the spaniels 
was taken to Lon- 
don and from 
these many prizt- 
winners are said 
to have descend- 
ed. The Peking- 
ese spaniels with 
their drooping ears, 
their snub noses 
and their silky 
coats weigh from 
three to twenty 
pounds, but the 
prize-winners 

\ average eight 
- or Cen 
pounds. 
A speci- 
men in 
no way 
remark- 
able brings 
a price averag- 
ing two hun- 
heey See dred dollars 
Studios, New York and wearers of 
“Trimont Countess” the blue ribbon 


(upper photograph), 4 command fab- 

Borin levy SOMERS § ulous valua- 

lo Mrs. V. Clarence Harvey ; 2 
tions. Not 


This dainty little Pomeranian is long ago an 































there is no dan- 


ger of a plebeian 1 ena Page mune of Mrs. R- American 
shining as a patrician, and when it is " woman de- 
known that hundreds of thousands of names clined $25,000 for her champion. 

are on the books in which pedigrees are re- It is twenty years since Pomeranians ac- 


corded, some idea of the importance of dogs quired popularity. Intelligence and spirit 
in America can be gained. And there is are the distinguishing characteristics of 
much in a name, be it understood. Among these dwarfed descendants of the Spitz. 
the owners of Pekingese spaniels, Cragston Their perfect coats, ranging in color from 
Sing is a name with which to conjure. If black or chocolate brown to pure white, 
in ignorant person who knows nothing give them an advantage. Many of them 
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and other summer 
places to New York 
City where the best 
dogs are exhibited. 
And the East does 
not monopolize all 
the bench shows, for 
in many Western 
cities champions of 
the world are to be 
seen. Clubs that 
represent all the 
favorite or fashion- 
able breeds are allied 
in the Ladies’ Ken- 
nel Association of 
America, which has 
a membership list 
including women 
whose names are 
identified with great 
philanthropies as 
well as with brilliant 
social events. Every 
year the association 


are almost as famous as their 
distinguished owners. Mrs. 
August Belmont has a_ white 
Pomeranian that has attained 
celebrity. Every autumn, Mrs. 
Belmont, Mrs. George Russell 
Peabody, Mrs. James Stillman, 
and scores of other society wom- 
en take their pets from Newport 


Photographs by brings together a re- 


Exclusive News Agency 
Princess Wil- 
helm (upper 
picture) of 
Sweden with 
her pet terrier 
“Ben” 
Princess Vic- 
toria of 
Schaumbur g- 


markable assembly 
of men and women 
who possess the most 
erudite knowledge of 
dog-lore. Grande 
dames and pretty 
girls attired in pic- 
turesque costumes 


Lippe, second hover near their pets 
sister of the and manifest the 
Kaiser, and deauaa , 
president of eepest concern 
the German While they await the 
Ladies’ Ken- awards. Now and 
- — «ee then the judges pro- 
dogs, Marcus duce serious heart- 
and Jock burnings, but never- 
theless the competi- 

tion is devoid of ill-feeling, even 
though a pet dog is almost as much 
a member of the human family as 
the children with whom it may 


divide attention. 
A Dog and Its French Maid 


At the bench shows, women who 
lavish upon dogs the sort of ex- 
travagant care that burdens such 
unfortunate pets as Camille are 
generally spectators. They are not 
recognized as legitimate patrons of 
man’s best friend, but they are in- 
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variably present to study the various breeds 
and perhaps to learn something. In time, 
even the person who insists that her servants 
shall address her Boston terrier as “ Miss 
Daisy”’ may become wise enough to know 
that a self-respecting dog desires to keep 
his place among the lower animals. 
At one of the fashionable re- 
sorts last summer, a little 
Pomeranian arrived with his 
owner and a French maid. 
He had traveled with a 
special suitcase that con- 
tained his play things and he 
was frequently seen’ on the 
verandas, where he dozed 
dully among his balls and 
other toys while his attend- 
ant flirted with the chauf- 
feurs who passed up and 
down the driveways. He 
was a miserable little 
creature and looked out 
upon his world with some- 
thing as near a sneer as 
a brown-lipped puppy 
mouth could present to 
superior beings. 

Bulldogs have a 
permanent place in 
the hearts of dis- 
criminating ad- 
mirers of canine 


4 


Photo by 


Miss Anne 


A Prize Bulldog 
excellences. Since 1890, when a club of 
bulldog admirers was formed, the breed has 
steadily grown in favor. The French bull- 
dog, smaller than his brother and distin- 
guished from him by the “bat” ear, has 
gained such prominence that the club com- 
posed of his supporters is able to make its 
annual show in New York City a note- 
worthy event. Of all the breeds, the bull- 


Il St 


Tracy, granddaughter of 
the late John Bigelow, and the dog of 
whom she is so fond 
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dog probably enjoys the distinction of com- 
manding the highest average prices, since 
his position as a favorite is assured in- 
detinitely. Despite the large amounts of 
money paid for toy dogs, more money is 
represented in the English bulldog than in 
any other. The fact that 
Richard Croker, Jr., paid 
five thousand dollars for 
the champion, Rodney 
Stone, gives an idea of 
actual valuations. 
Terriers. of various 
breeds maintain a 
lasting place in favor. The intelligence 
of the terrier, no matter to what par- 
ticular family he belongs, possibly 
accounts for his persistent popularity. 
The West Highland white terriers, 
serious of face and short of limb, 
are in demand. The Airedales, little 
known in the United States until 
fifteen years ago, enjoy a vogue not 
surprising to those who know 
their alluring traits. 
At all the kennels, 
which are models of 
hygienic architecture, 
the dogs are cared 
for scientifically. 
Their needs and 
their habits are 
studied, but there 
is no foolish pam- 
pering or unneces- 
} sary attention. 
/ The expense of 
/ maintaining these 
kennels is likely to 
be heavy because a 
person with a fondness 
for dogs has a collector’s 
enthusiasm in obtaining 
fine specimens of various 
breeds. Before her mar- 
riage to Mr. Malcolm D. 
Whitman, Miss Jennie 
Crocker, known as a 
leader in San Francisco 
society and the possessor of millions, main- 
tained extensive kennels at her country- 
place, Hillsborough, California. Her collec- 
tion of French bulldogs and Boston terriers 
was said to be worth $35,000 and she prob- 
ably had spent three times that amount of 
money in procuring the splendid speci- 
So valuable are these dogs that 


mens. 
when they traveled eastward to their 


idios, New York 
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owner’s new home, they occupied a private 
car. 

But between the dog that dwells in well- 
kept kennels and the dog that dwells in 
milady’s boudoir yawns a_ social 
gulf as wide as that which sepa- 
rates the social leader and the 
music hall singer. It is the dog 
that is treated as if he were a 
stage star that must suffer untold 
humiliation because of his clothes, 
since costly coats, shoes, Jerseys 
and blankets of fur and cloth are 
factured for him. 


manu- 


School for Dogs in Paris 


For dogs like Camille—dogs that must 


by Campbell Studios, New York 


Society 


pass their lives in constant association with 
human beings and conformity to the social 
customs of the higher order of creation—a 
school has been started in Paris. The 
Académie pour Chiens receives both 
boarding and day students and no 
pupil is admitted for a course of 
less than four months. This 
school doubtless prepares gradu- 
ates for any social emergency 
even for dinners and afternoon 
teas. When a woman who is a 
rapturous lover of dogs gave a luncheon at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt, New York City, 
recently, in honor of her prize-winning 
Pekingese, Vi Sin, she set a new fashion not 
likely to be followed by society folk, even 
though their pets may possess diplom: 


Mrs. Seligman is justly proud of her Pekingese beauty 
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from the Academie pour Chiens. At the — sinking ship. 


behaved in the most irre- — 
proachable manner, 
not one of them obey- 
ing the natural in- 
clination to spurn dog 
biscuit for chicken a 
la Maryland. 

To the average 
woman a glimpse into 
the dog world is amaz- 
ing, and it is necessary 
to be a dog-lover 
to understand, 
even in asmall 
degree, why 
millions 
should be 
lavished 
upon rare 
breeds. The 
thought of 
Camille lan- 
guishing in lux- 
ury, while many 
a child needs the 
necessaries of life, is 
abhorrent, but the 
memory of a true dog 
friend perhaps will 
explain why there isa 
tendency to be foolish 
about a terrier or a 
spaniel. After all, 
who shall say where 
the boundaries of dog 
consciousness are 
fixed, or how much the ass OM 



































canine mind compre- — Miss Elsie de Wolfe with: her little Pekinges 
hends? While it is “Wei Toi” 


not probable that 


understands more than he lets us 
guess that he knows. It is only 
when we remember the dog heroes 
that we can fully realize just what 
superb qualities are possessed by 
this animal called “lower.” It 
will be remembered that, in the 
Titanic disaster, Rigel, a large 





saved the fourth life boat put off from the 
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The boat had drifted under 


luncheon, four friends of the hostess, each the bow of the Carpathia and might have 
with her dog, were seated at a beautifully been run down had not the barking of 
decorated table. It was reported that Vi Rigel, vainly searching for his master who 
Sin and all the other dogs had perished, called attention 


to the survivors of the wreck. 


e, 


Every owner of a dog 
might tell at least one 
story that would touch 
the heart. If it seems 
odd that so much money 
and time are bestowed 
upon the aristocrats of 
the kennels, the wonder 
of it all can be made 
clear to anyone who will 
go forth to find a real 
dog friend. Even the 
humblest cur may ex- 
plain by the wagging of 
his tail and the affec- 
tionate licking of an out- 
stretched hand just why 
so much wealth is used 
prodigally in making the 
dog’s world a_ pleasant 
dwelling place. 

It is a good sign, after 
all, when the rich who are 
seldom idle, how- 
ever much their 
daily routine 
of life may 

be misunder- 

stood, find 
time and 
energy to 
devote to 
animals. In 
the strain and 
stress of the com- 
plex conditions of today, 
men and women need the 
solace and relaxation 
which can be found in the 


most of the luxuries provided for pets of _dumb sympathy of an intelligence not far 
high degree are appreciated, there is a enough developed to question its Creator’s 
reasonable certainty that even the mongrel | purposes—an intelligence that is able to ex- 
press love, 
which are unchanging, even when 
they are ignared or not appreciated. 
Even a dog may have a mission. 

In the dog world lessonsin patience 
and forgiveness, constancy and de- 
votion can be learned, and dogs in 
society do not lose the characteris- 
Newfoundland belonging to the first officer, tics that have made them the friends of man, 
though luxury may undermine the health. 


loyalty and gratitude, 
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The Jesste Willeos- Saaith Mother Goose 


One foot up ~ the other foot down, 


The subjects already published are “ Pease-Porridge,” December 1912, “ Little 
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IV The Way to London Town 
That’s the way to London Town. 


Miss Muffet,” January 1913, and ‘‘ See-Saw, Margery Daw,” February 19173. 































Mothering Cecilia 


Not long ago a book was published so real, so vital, so warmly sympathetic that it at once 
g ag al, , y symy 

placed its youthful author in the very foremost ranks of American story tellers. 

book was ‘‘ Mother,’’ the author Kathleen Norris. 


The 
It is our good fortune to be able to 


present to our readers one of the rare short stories of this author—whose name is now known 


from one end of the country to the other. 


And in 


‘* Mothering Cecilia’? readers will find 


the same “‘essence of motherhood’’ that characterized the book that made its author famous 


By Kathleen Norris 
Author of ‘‘ Mother,” “‘ The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” etc. 
Illustrated by Charlotte Harding Brown 


MONG the four hundred spirited 
A inmates of St. Mary’s Home for 
Orphaned and Destitute Girls, none, 
in their waking hours, attracted more 
general attention than did Cecilia Loretta 
O’Connor. When they were all asleep in 
long rows of flat little iron cots, Cecilia 
looked like a good many of the other ten- 
year-olds, it is true—a thin, straight, little 
figure under the gray blankets; a small, 
cropped, black head; a bold, sweet, little 
Irish mouth in a face that showed a per- 
fect Celtic oval; and sooty shadows under 
the blue-veined eyelids and the curling 
lashes. 

But when the girls were awake no one 
ever had any trouble in finding Cecilia— 
in the center of a laughing group, in the 
center of a crying group, first of a long line 
of screaming runners, or highest of all the 
climbers in a tree. Cecilia was the sort of 
child who always manages to get the aisle- 
seat, in chapel, no matter in what order the 
girls march to the pews; whois always down 
for “salutatory”’ on the programs of half- 
yearly entertainments, because her nerves 
are absolutely to be relied upon; and who, 
in the dormitory, holds the coveted bed 
nearest the window against all comers, and 
so is opposite Sister Superintendent’s bed 
and can borrow Sister Superintendent’s 
rosary to say her decade on every night. 
Dressed and hatted, fed and instructed, 
just exactly as were three hundred and 
ninety-nine of her little sisters in misfortune, 
still Cecilia had managed to assert and 
maintain a distinct individuality from the 
days of her bleak babyhood. 

“Gong!” Sister Ligouri’s bell would 
sound through the refectory. And _ in- 
stantly three hundred and ninety-nine little 
voices would die away into silence, and their 
owners, arrested in the consumption of 
oatmeal and milk, or boiled potatoes and 


' 


04 


hash and weak tea, or beans and corn- 
bread and dried apple-sauce, would eye the 
good nun in dutiful silence. 

But one voice would continue, in an 
audible if lowered tone: “... and I let 
out a yell, o0-ooo—I let out an awful yell 
—and Sister Peter Alcantara, she had the 
dormitory then—” 

“Cecilia O’Connor!” Three hundred and 
ninety-nine girls would shudder violently 
at the sound of Sister Ligouri’s voice. 
Cecilia would look toward her with every 
evidence of interest and obedience. 

“Me, Sister? Yes, Sister.” 

“Cecilia, did you hear the bell?” 

“Yes, Sister.” There was no guile in 
Cecilia’s round black eyes; her expression 
was a model of attentive concern. The 
next instant she would add hurriedly, to 
her neighbor, in the smallest of voices: 
“|. . she says, ‘Cecilia, what’s the matter?’ 
And I says, ‘Oo—Sister, I dreamed I—’” 

“Cecilia, you will kindly report to me 
immediately after dinner,”’ the exasperated 
nun would say, firmly, and for the rest of 
the meal many a scared and sympathetic 
glance would rest on the unconcerned face 
of Cecilia O'Connor. And perhaps Cecilia 
would be taken out of school that afternoon, 
and, as a “penance,’’ set to work in the 
laundry with the older girls, where she was 
quite happy and always a welcome guest. 

She had been an inmate of St. Mary’s 
since long before she could remember; had 
toddled in to her meals with a few littler 
girls ahead of her and a long line of older 
girls behind, at the sound of a bell; had 
waited in her little cot for another bell 
before she dared sit up after the midday nap; 
had drooped, with her heavy little head 
against the hard back of the recreation- 
room benches, before still another bell gave 
her the right to stumble up the long stairs 
every night and climb, unattended, in the 
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big room full of busily 
undressing babies, into 
her small lonely _ bed. 
Cecilia, in the first ten 
years of her life, never 
climbed into anyone’s 
lap to stammer out a 
little tale of woe; she 
never knew what it was 
to be forgiven inconsist- 
encies and useless tears 
and unreasonable ter- 

rors, Just because 

she was little and 

soft and unwise in nat 
a world full of large, 
and hard, and experienced 
persons. If she fell down 
and cut her knee, it was 
conscientiously dressed; 
if she felt sick, she had 
oil and went to bed; but 
if she cried for lesser 
reason or no reason at 
all, she was treated with 
the firmness that a reason- 
able person should expect. 

“What a good lot of 
babies!”’ said a motherly 
visitor one day, when 
Cecilia, acting as guide, 
had brought her to the 
door of one of the fresh, 
airy, orderly nurseries. 
“Don’t they ever cry?” 

““We’ve no one to cry 
to,” Cecilia, then seven 
years old, had gravely 
explained. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” 
The visitor had eyed her 
smal! guide with sudden 
interest, and later had 
asked Mother Superior 
about the little girl. But 
at that time Cecilia’s male 


oT 


parent, a very undesirable — ,asele#% Woadies 
a 


person, was still alive, and 
his child could not legally Drawn by Charlotte Hard 
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be adopted during his “We've no one to cry to,” Cecilia, then seven years old, had gravely explained 


lifetime. More than one 

happy destiny drifted beyond Cecilia’s 
reach bécause of this sodden father, who 
never saw her, never thought of her—and 
whose death between the cool sheets of 
i strange hospital when Cecilia was nearly 
ten years old, was quite the kindest thing 
he ever did for his daughter. Cecilia at ten, 


however, was not desirable from an adopter’s 
point of view. Her delicious baby roundness 
was gone, she was thin and freckled and awk- 
ward in the ugly little dresses and the plain 
felt hats that were distributed among the 
girls at St. Mary’s as indiscriminatingly as 
sticks of peppermint candy might be. 
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Of course the unfailing dream and hope 
of every little girl there who was old enough 
to dream and hope at all, was of adoption. 
To put on one’s Sunday suit and hat on 
a weekday; to put one’s small hand con- 
fidingly into a strange, big, kind hand; 
to walk down the big front steps and out of 
the high gate; and to take the car at the 
corner and so launch out into the great and 
fascinating world—what an_ intoxicating 
dream it was! Little girls who came back 
to visit for an hour or two with their new 
mothers, wore wonderful clothes, spoke 
casually of “going to school’’—as if it 
were not a daily miracle of independence to 
trot off with books and lunch—had hopes 
of “parties,” of “going to the country,” 
of “Christmas presents.” Cecilia’s heart 
would sicken within her with longing and 
envy. 

She went her daily round gallantly; 
slapped back her hair with a dripping brush; 
hummed while she buttoned up her brown 
woolen dress and the gray checked apron 
over it; swept and made beds; herded her 
beloved charges, the tiniest babies; sang 
loudest in Chapel; and talked fastest in 
recreation time. But all the time her little 
heart was awaiting the expected thrill, 
her ears were ready for the wonderful sound 
of Sister Ambrose’s voice when she should 
come and say: “Cecilia! Cecilia O’Connor. 
Come here, dear. [ want to speak to you 
a moment. There’s a lady in the parlor—” 


Getting Adopted 


It was Sister Ambrose who always 
brought news of the miracle; news that from 
somewhere out in the busy world that 
hummed beyond the convent walls, a lonely 
woman had come to St. Mary’s for a little 
girl. Even at ten, Cecilia found it unbe- 
lievable. There were already so many chil- 
dren out there who were born with a 
divine right to their mothers; children 
who were laughed at and kissed when 
they asked to wear the pink dress instead 
of the blue, children who could peep into 
dear little sunny kitchens on baking-day 
and walk in the park on Sundays. Cecilia 
had never been away from St. Mary’s, but 
she knew about them! And then here 
would be a woman, actually sitting in Su- 
perior’s parlor, who wanted to add one more 
to that happy number! It seemed to Ce- 
cilia, viewing things from the standpoint 
of a lonely child, a wonderful thing to do. 
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But, miracle or not, it did happen. The 
tiny babies, “the long babies” as Cecilia 
called them, were never allowed to remain 
for many weeks at St. Mary’s. Carriages 
stopped at the foot of the front steps, and 
ladies cried in the cold, bare, little reception 
room, and beautiful new coats were but- 
toned with trembling fingers over the babies’ 
plain little institution dresses. Then off 
they went, only a little silk-capped crown 
showing over the maternal shoulder, and 
a fall of creamy quilted flannel-coat under 
the maternal arm. Less often, there were 
cails for three-year-olds, and four-year-olds 
—up to seven years, one might reason- 
ably hope for great events almost any day. 
But ten was an unfortunate age to be; un- 
becoming as to length of leg and absence 
of teeth—an age far past possibilities of 
cuddling and not yet come to companionable 
years. The really big girls, sixteen and sev- 
enteen years old like Margherita Sardi and 
Myra Cudahey, were far more in demand. 
At that age they were frequently adopted— 
girls who had made their first communion 
and who burst out crying on Sister Am- 
brose’s shoulder when the time came to go. 

“Sister! Dll never be as happy as I’ve 
been here, Sister!” 

“Now, now, now!” 
would smile indulgently as she patted the 
bowed head. Her mild eyes would twinkle. 
‘Perhaps you'll be finding you have a voca- 
tion, one of these days, Rita, and be coming 
back to stay with us!” 

“Oh, Sister, ’m not good enough for 
that!”? Margherita would go off laughing 
through her tears, and Sister Ambrose would 
watch her smilingly and stare up for a 
moment at the patch of bright sky beyond 
the open doorway, and presently close out 
the light and the sight of the vanishing 
carriage together and turn back into the 
cool, orderly gloom of the hall. 

Beside adopted mothers and _ fathers, 
real ones came, and aunts and uncles and 
cousins. Times were better, or poor health 
was mended, or perhaps there had been 
a second marriage. Anyway, there was 
room and a welcome for the little one at 
last; and the mother or sister could cry 
with joy now, as she had cried for sorrow 
when she had brought the scared little girl 
to the nuns, months or years before. On 
that first visit they had seen nothing but 
the white little childish face, felt nothing 
but the grip of the little hand—to be 
loosened so soon!—but now Sister Ambrose 
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would smile her 
quiet smile. Of 
course they could! 

So the four hun- 
dred changed and 
changed, little 
laughing girls go- 
ing out, little cry- 
ing girls coming 
in; but no change 
came to Cecilia 
O’Connor. Cecilia 
knew that the 
“souls lost at 
sea.” and “ 
in danger of 
eternal death,” 
and ‘the suffer- 
ing souls of the 
faithful de- 
parted” had first 
claim on her pray- 
ers, but she began 
in desperation to 
pray boldly and 


souls 


in secret for herself. 

And barely were 
these new prayers in- 
augurated when some- 
It 
happened on a cool 
October afternoon 
when Cecilia was en- 
tertaining several as- 
sociates with a story, 
under the great tree 
that always dropped They wanted a little girl to take a 
worms upon the or- pari. Did Cecilia think that sh 


thing happened. 


phans’ heads in sum- could do it? rior’s garden; the 
mer, but was rather ladies and gentle- 
a pleasant shelter at other times of the year. men were there. But she would be sure to 


Ht began with Sister Ambrose’s actual remember that it was a play? Cecilia, wild 
appearance at the hall doorway, and actual — with excitement, consented, and they went 


call for Cecilia. 


“Me, Sister? Yes, Sister!” cried Cecilia. green gate in a hedge. 


She jumped up from the ground, her heart Superior’s garden was a delightful hedged 
thundering, her hands cold, a violent cramp and blossoming spot, with spotless paths 
seizing her small person. where lilies and pansies and carnations 


“Come here, dear.” Sister Ambrose put bloomed in spring, and where asters and 
her hand on the small shoulder. Cecilia cosmos and chrysanthemums were in their 
‘Why, you little goose, glory now. Cecilia, with all the other girls 
” asked the nun. “I’m at St. Mary’s, had an awed admiration for 


visibly trembled. 


are you frightened? 


wondered if they wouldn’t like to see the 
chapel, and the infirmary, and the children’s something for me. Come into my office and 
recreation hall. Oh, yes, thank you, Sister, I'll tell you about it.” 

indeed they would, but—could they see This was not reassuring, but it was at 
Maggie—or Grace—or Regina—right away? least anenchanting departure from the usual. 
Sister Ambrose, always kind, always calm, Cecilia fairly danced down the wide hall. 
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not going to scold you, I want you to do 










































“Cecilia, you know what 
Pe moving pictures are, don’t 
you?” began Sister Am- 
brose. Cecilia, naturally, 
did not, and a long. ex- 
planation ensued. They 
min acted it as if. it was a 
play, and they took pic- 
tures of it, and it all ran off 
a spool in the dark; now 
did she under- 
stand? Yes, Sis- 
ter, of course she 
did. Well, they 
wanted to give a 
play with an or- 
phan asylum in 
it now, and they 
wanted a little 
girl to take a part. 
Did Cecilia think 
she could do it? 
It would be no 
harder than the 
parts she took 
in Sister Philip 
Neri’s plays for 
Mother Superior 
or the Bishop’s 
visit. 

Did Cecilia 
think she could 
do it! Her eyes 
flashed. Of course 
she could! 

Very well, then, 
she was to come 
down to Supe- 
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out across the side garden and through a 
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Superior’s garden; the sunlight, falling 
through thinning bright elms and maples, 
seemed warmer there; the bees and hum- 
ming birds seemed to come to it more freely; 
and where the rising wall of the big building 
formed a fourth angle to the garden, the 
tiers of bright windows seemed to belong to 
some much more interesting place than St. 
Mary’s Home. 

Several strangers were in the garden 
with Sister Mary George, this morning— 
two men who were busy with a camera in 
a corner of the lawn; a man in a checked 
suit with a suitcase; a fourth man, very 
handsome and remarkably dressed (Cecilia 
had never seen a frock coat or a silk hat 
before) and a lovely young woman who wore 
an immense hat covered with drooping 
plumes, a dragging silk gown, and an elabo- 
rate wrap. This young woman was seated 
on a garden bench against a most effective 
background of trees and hedge, and she 
looked with great interest at Cecilia as they 
came up, and rising with some faint old 
memory of school-day rules in her mind, 
asked cheerfully: “Is this my kid, Sis- 
ter?” 

“This is Cecilia,” said the nun, com- 
posedly. And Cecilia cast adoring eyes 
upon the good-natured face between the 
big hat and the spangled collar, and loved 
Miss Daisy Montague—one of the best- 
paid leading ladies of the Eagle Art Moving 
Film Association, and well-known to fre- 
quenters of the “movies” everywhere be- 
tween Coney Island and the San Francisco 
Chutes—on the spot. 

“Does she understand what she’s to do?”’ 
asked the checked young man. 

“You know I’ve come here to adopt a 
little girl, and when I see you, you remind 
me of my dead sister, and it turns out you 
are her little girl,” said Miss Montague, 
putting an arm around Cecilia. 

“That’s all in the play, dear,” interposed 
Sister Ambrose. 

“You see, I’m sitting here with my hus- 
band—Mr. Mack takes that part,” said 
Miss Montague, indicating the man in 
a frock coat, ‘and they send you out to see 
me. I ask you how you'd like to come and 
be my little girl—” 

“Oh, I would!” said Cecilia, ardently. 

Miss Montague laughed and kissed her. 

“Oh, you would, would you, pussy? 
Well, you certainly make a hit with me, 
saying so. Mr. Mack, I’m adopted, do 
you hear that? Dearie, if ever I do adopt 








alittle girl, you’re it, you may be sure of 
that!” 

“Tf we’re going to get that three-seven,” 
the man in the frock-coat, who was called 
“Mr. Batesy,” began gloomily, “ we haven’t 
got more than ten hours or so to fool 
around—” 

“Sure! That’s right, too,” said Miss 
Montague, good naturedly. And an ex- 
hausting amount of posing and arrange- 
ment of details ensued. Cecilia and Sister 
Ambrose watched interestedly, but at last 
the focus of the machine was adjusted and 
began to buzz as the operator turned the 
crank, and Miss Montague and Mr. Mack, 
directed briskly by Mr. Batesy, took their 
places on the bench and began to talk to- 
gether. 


Cecilia Poses For Moving Pictures 


“Now send the kid in!” called Mr. 
Batesy presently, and Sister Ambrose gave 
Cecilia a gentle push, and Cecilia walked 
up to Miss Montague and touched her 
gently on the arm. 

Miss Montague noticed her with a great 
start of surprise, and, staring at her very 
fixedly, asked her if she was “‘the child.” 
Cecilia heard Mr. Batesy saying, “Little 
girl, nod your head!” so she nodded. 

“And would you like to come to me, dear, 
and be my very own little girl?”’ asked Miss 
Montague. Cecilia needed no prompting 
here. Her little face brightened visibly; 
she laid a small hand impulsively upon the 
lady’s shoulder. 

‘“Will—will you let me?” she said, doubt- 
fully. 

“Tell her a lot about your plans,” 
prompted Mr. Batesy, and Miss Montague 
said smoothly: ‘‘Don’t be in such a rush; 
I’m doing this. Would you like to drive 
a little pony in the park, darling,” said she 
to Cecilia, ‘‘and have a dear little room to 
yourself, with a pink bed and a little desk? 
Would you like a big dolly, and all sorts of 
toys, and would you like to have a new dress 
every day—’ Miss Montague’s arm was 
about Cecilia, the child’s enchanted eyes 
never moved from her face. 

“And what’s your name, dear?” asked 
Miss Montague, finally. 

“Cecilia Loretta O’Connor, and I took 
Agnes in confirmation,” said Cecilia. 

“That’s all right—that’s fine!” called 
Mr. Mack. ‘Now throw your arms about 
her.” 














Miss Montague accordingly caught Ce- 
cilia in a warm embrace, and Cecilia kissed 
her earnestly. Mr. Mack, who had wit- 
nessed this scene from where he stood, just 
behind the lady, laid his hand on Cecilia’s 
head, and a moment later everybody was 
laughing and talking and Cecilia was as- 
sured that she had done very well. 

“Well, that’s over! And now, where’s 
the gate you said we could use, Sister?” 
said Miss Montague, in a businesslike way. 

“Well, this gate is prettier than the real 
front gate,” Sister Ambrose indicated the 
vine-wreathed opening in the hedge that 
led out of the garden. The camera was 
shifted, and Miss Montague took a very 
smart little reefer coat and a sailor hat out 
of the suit-case and put them on Cecilia. 
Then she and Cecilia and Mr. Mack walked 
slowly to the gate, and stood in it, looking 
back a moment, and Miss Montague said: 

“Wave good-by, Cecilia!” 

Cecilia waved good-by and Mr. Mack 
shut the gate, and together the three walked 
down the steps, Cecilia between them, her 
hands clasped in theirs. And then every- 
body began to laugh and talk again. 
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Miss Montague noticed her with a great start of surprise, 
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‘Weren't we to get a bunch of the chil- 
dren playing, or eating, or something?” 
inquired Mr. Batesy, coming up. 

“Oh, yes!” said Sister Mary George, 
leading the way. Cecilia stayed with Sister 
Ambrose and Miss Montague; the other 
man followed the camera. 

“And what’s this to be called, my dear?” 
asked Sister Ambrose. 

“*Her Sister’s Child,’” said Miss Monta- 
gue, without interest. She was packing the 
feathered hat and the handsome coat, the 
reefer and sailor cap, neatly in the suit-case. 
“Tt begins with two girls quarreling for 
the same man,” she said, carelessly, “and 
one gets him, and he turns out a scamp, and 
the other sister marries a rich man, and she 
comes to adopt a child- 

“Dear me! How did they ever think them 
up?” asked the nun, in mild amazement. 
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wonder, 
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tague, crossing the smooth lawn at Sister 
Ambrose’s side, left the topic and plunged 
with great enthusiasm into memories of her 
own school-days. The nun laughed gently, 
her arms crossed, her hands hidden in her 
wide sleeves, her rosary clicking at her side. 
Cecilia walked beside Miss Montague and 
clung to her hand. 

“Now, Cecilia,” said Sister Ambrose, 
suddenly, “say good-by to Miss Montague, 
dear, and run along. Let me see—it’s two 
o’clock. You needn’t go back into school. 
You may go and see them taking the 
babies’ pictures if you like.”’ 


Cecilia Thinks She Is Adopted 


“But-—” Cecilia stopped short in the 
rustling yellow leaves. Her face crimsoned 
suddenly. ‘But you—I’m going with you!” 
she burst out, her eyes upon Miss Monta- 
gue’s face, agonized doubt in her voice. 

The two women exchanged glances and 
Miss Montague knelt down beside Cecilia 
and put her arm about her. 

“Why, honey,” said she, “that was only 
in the play!” 

“You said to come and live with you,” 
said Cecilia, nodding her head in a desper- 
ate effort to recall it to the lady’s mind. 
“Don’t you member? You said you wanted 
me for your little girl?” 

“Why, Cecilia, I explained that to you,” 
said Sister Ambrose, kindly. 

“Deary, I couldn’t adopt a little girl if 
I wanted to—’ Miss Montague began. 
“Ah, now, don’t!” she broke off, in great 
distress, for Cecilia, with a bitter cry, had 
twisted herself about to bury her face in her 
arm, and was sobbing with a quiet, unchild- 
like restraint very hard to see. Miss Monta- 
gue managed to get her arms about her 
and murmured consolation in her ear, and 
Sister Ambrose, leaning over them, patted 
her shoulder reassuringly. 

“Listen, darling,” said Miss Montague, 
when the sobs were lessening. “Listen, 
Cecilia, I want to tell you something. Did 
you think I really had a big house and an 
automobile and a pony?” 

Cecilia nodded violently. 

“Why, you poor little tadpole! Didn’t 
you know that I’m only an actress, deary, 
working awfully hard for my living?” 

The nodding changed to a shaking of the 
head. 

“Well, that’s true.” Miss Montague 
raised the small, tear-drenched face, and 





dried it with her own perfumed handker- 
chief. ‘‘Now, that’s better,’ said she. 
“Why, Cecilia, not only I work, but Mama 
works too—she’s wardrobe woman for the 
Eagle Art, Mama is,’’explained Miss Monta- 
gue, to the nun, in an aside. ‘There isn’t 
a costume goes out of the place without 
a written order to Mama. And we live all 
alone in three rooms, Cecilia; you wouldn’t 
like that much, I guess?” 

“T would,” said Cecilia, in a whisper. 
She had not raised her eyes, and was busily 
twisting a loose button upon Miss Monta- 
gue’s waist. Her little breast still heaved 
with occasional sobs. 

“Half the time we work so late we have 
to have dinner in a little restaurant near 
us,” pursued Miss Montague, attempting 
to make the picture still less pleasant. 

“Cecilia doesn’t know what a restaurant 
is, do you, dear?” asked Sister Ambrose. 
“Now that’s a good girl to stop crying, 
and I'll tell you what [ll let you do. Would 
you like to go help Sister Clement in the 
kitchen? Well, you may do that. And 
never mind, dear,” the nun laid an affec- 
tionate hand on her shoulder. | “Some day 
someone will come along who really wants 
a dear little girl, and then I will tell them 
about my Cecilia.” 

“But—but—’” Cecilia’s eyes were filling 
again, her lip was trembling. “But I had 
been praving so, Sister!”’ she said piteously. 

“Oh, now, I think it’s a shame!’’ Miss 
Montague said. “And if it was me, I’d 
never rest until I had you for my own, 
deary. But you see how it is. Mama isn’t 
as young as she was, and, as I say, we’ve 
only got the one big room, and a bedroom 
and kitchen.” 

“Too bad she didn’t understand,” said 
Sister Ambrose, lightly. ‘* But she’s a good 
brave girl, and she’s not going to cry any 
more. Are you, Cecilia?” She patted the 
hand she held, encouragingly. 

“Nope,” gulped Cecilia. 

* And the minute I get into town I’m going 
to get her the prettiest doll she ever saw,”’ said 
Miss Montague, “‘a doll that really dresses 
and undresses. Would you like that?” 

“Yep,” gulped Cecilia. 

“ And now I want to show you the dormi- 
tories, and the children’s recreation rooms,” 
said Sister Ambrose. 

‘““Good-by,”’ Miss Montague said, kneel- 
ing down on the grass for a final hug. 

Cecilia’s tears came again, as she clung 
to her. 
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Miss Montague and Cecilia and Mr. Mack walked slo 


io the gate, and stood in it 


‘T guess you wouldn’t want me, even if 
I slept in the kitchen?” she faltered. Miss 
Montague, leaving the garden a moment 
later, felt the tears in her own eyes, and 
looked back to see a disconsolate little 
figure alone in the big side-garden, with the 
thin little arm twisted against the back of a 
bench, and the little black head buried in it. 

“She'll get over it,”’ said Sister Ambrose, 
comfortably. ‘There never was a sweeter 
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child than Cecilia. I wish we could 
find a good home for her, but ten 
isn’t a very good age. Now—” 
she fumbled at her belt with a large, 
capable hand, for a key—‘‘now I'll 
show you the dormitories, and later, 
when the children are out of school, 
we'll see them playing. This is 
Sister Mary Aquinas’s infirmary. 
Good-afternoon, Sister, you see I’ve 
brought you a visitor, 


Star lete Hoag. Brawn. 


Some hours later Miss Montague de- 
scended from a Bronx train, in the very 
shadows of the Eagle Film Company’s 
enormous plant, and entered a shabby 
building that had once been the handsome 
suburban home of some New York family 
and was now turned into small apartments. 
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Miss Montague climbed two flights of 
stairs, and opened a door that gave upon 
a large back room. 


“Daze”? at Home 


In the dusk within one might still dis- 
tinguish various objects; the great windows 
at the back, half-screened by dirty, looped 
lace curtains; the chenille “porchare,” as 
Mrs. Montague called it, that draped a door 
on the left; the satin and tinsel and plush 
cushions that heaped the bright, figured 
velveteen of the bed-lounge; and the crayon- 
portrait of a young man—the late Mr. 
Montague, whose mustache looked as if it 
might have been carved out of wood, and 
whose picture was embellished with the 
sheaf of wheat and tasseled purple cord 
that had figured at his large and elaborate 
funeral. There was a lamp in the room, 
with a bead-fringed shade; theatrical maga- 
zines were drifting in a heap from the lower 
shelf of a cherry table; there was a flimsy 
Japanese shelf loaded with unmatched 
pieces of china; and big rocking-chairs 
with limp cushions; a jumble of theatrical 
photographs; and two trunks, half-con- 
cealed by, and overflowing with, feminine 
apparel. An upright piano was, pushed 
against one wall, and held (besides heaps of 
sheet music and a tasseled scarf) a velvet 
hat, a telephone on a long green cord, a jar 
of wilting pink roses, and a saucer of pins 
with scissors lying across it. On the other 
side of the room was a fireplace with a 
loaded mantel and a mirror above it, and 
with a coal-fire glowing sleepily in the old- 
fashioned grate of nickel and steel rods. 

In front of it, in a rocker, with her slip- 
pered feet to the blaze and an evening paper 
opened before her eyes, was a stout woman 
nearing fifty. She had a fat, kind face, 
and hair of a questionable red, now turning 
gray; she wore a kimono of flimsy, figured 
silk, and occasionally patted with a fat 
ringed hand an asthmatic spaniel in her lap. 
Nearby, on an over-loaded taboret, a cup 
of tea was cooling, and three frankfurter 
sausages, two rolls, and two doughnuts 
were crowded together on a plate. Now and 
then the lady, as she read, reached vaguely 
for these edibles. 

“Hello, dolling!” she said, with lazy 
pleasure, as Miss Montague, chilly and 
rosy-cheeked, came in. ‘Had ’j’dinner? 
Get down, Koko,” she added in a rich af- 
fectionate tone, to the spaniel. ‘I was just 








having a cup of tea, Daze,” she added. 
“Thought you and Mack might get a bite 
somewhere.” 

‘Mack had a date,” said Miss Montague, 
flinging off her wraps. “Lord, it’s good to 
gethome, Mama! Anythinginthekitchen?” 

Mrs. Montague was already clamping 
the telephone to her breast, her eyes fol- 
lowing her daughter. 

“T’ll go downtown to dinner in a minute, 
if you say so,” she said. ‘Hello! Is this 
Schultz’s Delicatessen? Say, Mrs. Schultz, 
this is Mrs. Montague. Say, Daze has just 
got in, nearly starved. Could you send 
Otter up with some cold meat—want a hot 
chicken pie, Daze?” 

“All right,” called Miss Daisy from the 
bedroom. 

“One of the forty cent ones,” said Mrs. 
Montague, ordering, ‘“‘and some vermicelli 
Eyetalian, and three of the penny sweet 
pickles, and—oh, yes, somerolls. That’sall.” 

“This is comfort,” said Miss Daisy, a few 
minutes later, when the loaded basket had 
arrived, and she had joined her mother be- 
fore the fire. She also wore a kimono now, 
and a revolving piano stool had been called 
in to supplement the taboret as a serving 
table. “I’d rather eat any old stuff at home 
than go out when I’m so tired. Come over 
here to Daisy, Koko!” 

“Leave him be,” said Mrs. Montague, 
patting the dog, who was blinking in her 
lap. ‘‘He knows when he’s well off, don’t 
you, boy?” 

“Well, he’s a good deal better off than 
lots of the kids I saw today,” said the 
daughter, stretching comfortably, and sigh- 
ing. 

“T guess that’s right, too,’”’ Mrs. Monta- 
gue assented, sympathetically. “You was 
off on that ‘Her Sister’s Child’ thing. How 
was it?” 

“Oh, all right, I guess.”” Miss Montague, 
falling upon her supper with appetite, re- 
counted the events of the day. 

“Well, my Lord,” said her mother, when 
she ended, “wouldn’t it take a couple of 
you grown women to fool a poor little trust- 
ing kid like that, and break her heart! I’m 
ashamed of you, Daze.” 

‘““Mama, I never dreamed she’d take it all 
for gospel truth,” her daughter assured her 
earnestly. 

“It’s a crime,” said Mrs. Montague, 
spreading mustard on a sausage—“ Keep 
your nose out of that, Koko!—it’s a crime, 
that’s what it is, and I like to go take her 
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myself. I would, too, if Pa was alive, and 
I had the kind of home I always did have!” 

“There'd be no sense in our doing a thing 
like that, Mama, working as hard as we do, 
and with Cliff married and no man in the 
family!” Miss Daisy remarked, after a 
pause. 

“Well, I didn’t say there would be. But 
for that matter, a child’s not much expense, 
or trouble either.” 
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“Deary, I couldn't adopt a little girl if I wanted to 


*T don’t know what you call trouble and 
expense!”” Miss Daisy laughed, carelessly. 
‘She'd have the measles all over the place, 
and keep you busy mending her clothes 

“You had the measles, and Eve had ’em 
twice,’ observed Mrs. Montague, disap- 
provingly, “and I notice you was pretty 
well taken care of. I’d just as soon a child 
of mine, or any child I was interested in, 
would have ’em and get ’em over with!”’ 
“The kid would have to sleep here on the 
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couch,”’ pursued Miss Daisy, thoughtfully, 
“and a nice time I’d have, if ever I had 
a caller!” ; 

Her mother, who had taken a hali-filled 
box of chocolates from the mantel, bit into 
one, eyed it, and put it back in the box. 

“Daze, you’ve only got one fault,” said 
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Miss Montague began 


she, kindly, “and I guess it’s partly up to 
me for always spoiling you like Ive done. 
You’re selfish, Daze—yes, you are, dear, 
just the least little bit! What’s the matter 
with Cecilia sleeping with me, and you 
taking the couch, if we had a caller? Sum- 
mers, if you went on the road, Eve’d be 
simply delighted to have her come up to 
the farm. She’s about Stella’s age; they’d 
be real little chums. No, Daze,” said Mrs. 
Montague, less in anger than sorrow, 
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“don’t make excuses!” More fortunate in 
the choice of a second chocolate, she 
crunched it, her pensive eyes on the fire. 

“Why, my Lord, Mama!” exclaimed 
Daisy, in amazement. ‘Do you want to 
adopt a child? You never said you did!” 

“Now you're talking perfectly crazy,” 
said her mother, patiently. ‘Will you 
kindly tell me why in the world we should? 
We aren’t the sort of people that can do it, 
and we’re not the sort that they want to 
give children to. They’re looking for reg- 
ular homes, with other children in them, 
where a child gets up and goes to bed at 
regular hours. If you should suggest our 
taking a child, and bringing her up the way 
we live—sleeping late in the morning -over 
to the factory, maybe dinner downtown 
those nuns would faint away!” 

“Let ’em faint,” said Miss Daisy, nettled. 
“T’ll bet she’d be the handsomest dressed 
child on this block and eat things those 
nuns never dreamed of! We could take her 
into the Park Sundays, and out to the zoo; 
I bet she’d have the time of her life!”’ 

“WVou'd like it jest while the novelty 
lasted, dear,” the mother predicted, kindly, 
“but you can’t throw a child aside like you 
would a doll.”’ 

“T don’t get tired of you, do I, Koko?” 
the young lady demanded gaily, catching 
up the dog. “You don’t want any kid 
around here teasing you, do you, Koko?” 

“That’s right, kiss a dirty dog,” observed 
Mrs. Montague, bitterly, from behind the 
paper she had resumed, ‘‘and let a dear 
little child, that’s got a soul, grow up as 
a public charge!” 

Daisy laughed. 
kid, Mama.” 

“Don’t talk silly, Daze.” Mrs. Monta- 
gue rustled the sheets of her paper and con- 
centrated her attention upon it. ‘One 
thing, if I bought diamonds,” she presently 
remarked with severity, “I don’t see myself 
trying to get ’em past the custom officers. 
I wonder why we never run a custom-house 
story? I’m going to speak to Evans about 
it.’’ She cleared her throat. ‘‘ From what 
you saw of this child, Daze, do you think 
she’d ever work in?” she asked, casually. 

“She’s terribly pretty and bright,” said 
Daisy, reflectively. “I think she’d love to 
be in a story now and then.” 

“Well, I wish I had money,” her mother 
sighed. 

“Money wouldn’t do any good, Mama,” 
Daisy roused herself interestedly. ‘‘ Now, 
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let’s just suppose that we were willing, and 
that you wanted that kid—” 

“Which is out of the question,” said Mrs. 
Montague, interrupting. 

“Which is out of the question. Well, 
you’d have to promise I don’t know what 
all about schooling and dentists and cloth- 
ing 

‘I guess I could promise that,” 
Montague remarked with fine scorn. 

“Well, it’s not only that, Mama, you 
have to be sort of decent to the poor little 
things—”’ Miss Montague floundered, but 
her mother spoke with cutting conciseness: 

“You see me being mean to a young one, 
if I once had it around, don’t you?” she 
asked, witheringly. ‘Why, you and Eve 
used to be dressed so nice that people used 
to stop me in the Park to ask about you! 
There, never was a Christmas—even after 
Papa was laid away—that you didn’t have 
your tree. and I’d take you to theaters and 
restaurants when you was so little you had 
to be propped up on books, and give you 
such grand times at Coney Island that you 
used to sleep like logs, all the way home 

‘IT know, Mama,” interposed — the 
daughter, repentantly, “ but—” 

“But nothing!” Mrs. Montague took her 
up mournfully. “All I get for it is having 
it thrown at me that I don’t know how to 
raise children. I wouldn’t have the child 
for a gift, but I could take those Sisters 
letters from Father Kelly this minute that 
would make them willing to give me half 
the convent—ha! it’s pretty good to have 
my own daughter tell me—”’ 

“Oh, Mama, darling,” said Miss Daisy, 
on her knees beside her mother’s chair, 
“don’t talk that way. I don’t know why 
I ever spoke of the child, at all! It was just 
that she was so cute and had such a bright 
way. I wouldn’t have her here for a farm, 
and neither would you, and nobody expects 
us to, and that ends it. Be good to me, 
Mama,” begged Miss Daisy, childishly, 
as her mother remained obdurate, “for 
I’m going off on ‘Juanita Keeps Her Prom- 
ise’ tomorrow, and you won’t see me again 
for two weeks if I stop and see Eve and 
Everett.” 

‘T guess you love your old Mama after all,” 
said Mrs. Montague, softening and bestow- 
ing upon her daughter a warm kiss.‘ To- 
morrow’s Thursday—that’s so. We sent 
a lot of Indian and cowboy stuff off today. 
Take it easy, dearie, don’t let them tire you 
all to death. ll tell you what I’ll do while 
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you're gone,” she added, dreamily, as Miss 
Daisy rose from her knees, “I'll make that 
kid a little dress of Mexican drawn-work, 
and when you come back we'll take it up 
to her some Sunday.” 

“All right,” said Miss Daisy. “I'll make 
her some fudge.”’ 

“Poor kid—” Mrs. Montague yawned 
She sat silent a few minutes, then 
roused herself from deep thought. 
“Give me my pack, Daze,” said she, 
“and shove the things off that table.” 


A Surprise for Miss Daisy 


Miss Daisy Montague, returning 
from an exhilarating and gratifying 
trip on a rainy evening two 
weeks later, mounted the stairs 
to her mother’s flat in very 
good spirits. 

She flung open the door with 
a shout of announce- 
ment and was in her 
mother’s arms_ before 
the echoes had fairly 
died away. When the 
first excitement of the 
arrival was over, 
Mrs. Montague 
said, rather hesi- 
tatingly: “Lis- 
ten, Daze—Ce- 
cilia’s here!” 

“Mama, ain’t 
you the very 
limit!’’ Daisy’s 
eyes were full of 
a sort of amused 
reproach. “ Did 
you go get her?” 

“Certainly I 
did,” said Mrs. 
Montague, hardily. “The more I thought 
of her, the more I wanted her. I’m a 
born mother, you know, Daze, and I 
says to myself, ‘I can’t give her much else, 
but mothering I can and will give her.’ 
And, Lord, you can see it’s all she needed 

wait until you see her!” she went on 
eagerly. ‘She’s picked up so, and laugh— 
she laughs all day and all night! She’s 
going to school after Christmas. She raised 
her voice. ‘‘Ceely!” she called. 

And out of the bedroom rushed Cecilia, 
so transformed by a big blue bow in her 
hair, and a middy blouse, and _ shining 
patent leather slippers that Daisy hardly 
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“T—like this!” said Cecilia, drifting deliciously off. 
*‘No more than you do, Mama,” smiled Daisy, watch- 
ing them contented'y 
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knew her, and so wild with excitement and 
delight that the older girl could scarcely 
get a question answered. 

“But how about the bedroom with the 
pink bed,” said Daisy, when she was in the 
largest rocker, and Cecilia, seated in her 
lap, had paused for breath in a long nar- 
ration, ‘“‘and the carriage to drive in the 
park?” 

Cecilia bubbled 
with happy scorn. 

‘“‘We rode on 
the *bus!” she an- 
nounced. “And I 
said what we were 

going to have for 
dinner, and we 
buyed it, every 
single thing! And 
IT had ice-cream 
y in a drug-store, 
and I have red 
slippers.” 

“Well, what do you 
know about that?” said 
Daisy, admiringly. “ But 
now, look here—” she 
reached for her suitcase, 
and she and Cecilia 
tossed its contents about 
until they discovered a 
little Indian costume, 
feathers, beads, bows and 
arrows. The joy of own- 
ing the wonderful thing 
drove the color from 
Cecilia’s face. 

“T’'ll put it on!” she 
whispered, awed. 

“You'll march over 
here,” said Mrs. Monta- 
gue, sitting with a small 
embroidered nightgown 
acrossherlap. ‘‘ Doyouknowwhat time itis?” 

Cecilia, duly horrified to learn that it was 
half-past nine, presented a small back to be 
unbuttoned, and finally climbed into Mrs. 
Montague’s arms. 

“‘T—like—this!”’ she said, drowsily. 

“No more than you do, Mama,” smiled 
Daisy, watching them contentedly. 

“T guess that’s right, too,” Mrs. Monta- 
gue admitted, in a cautious undertone. 
“How’d you happen to get the Indian out- 
fit?’’ she suddenly roused herself to ask. 

“T stopped off to’see Sister Ambrose, and 
she told me all about it,” said Miss Daisy, 
grinning shamefacedly. 
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HE is an artist. Pictures that are 
S signed “EF. A. W.,” landscapes in oil, 

have been shown this winter in the 
art exhibits in New York, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis and Philadelphia. They bear the 
indications of undoubted skill. But she 
has another gift. 

There is a house in Princeton, N. J., where 
all the measures of life have been set to 
melody that is soft and sweet. Somewhere 
outside a strident world may be shrilling 
with the piercing notes of conflict and con- 
quest and sorrow and wrong. But within 
this threshold all the discords of existence 
are stilled to lovely harmonies. There is 
the atmosphere of ineffable tranquillity. 
Listen! Through the wonderful calm that 
enfolds all who enter here, you may hear 
the fine overtones that repeat the refrain 
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A new 
O spirit and a 
new element 
enter the 
social life of 
the White 
TTouse with 
Mrs. Wilson. 
This study of 
a remarkable 
woman has 
its sources 
in intimate 
personal 
knowledge 
of her life 
thus fur 


By 
Mabel Potter Daggett 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, the 


gracious ‘First lady of the 
land” 





of home, home, home. A woman’s hand 
has found the keynote. Her touch is sound- 
ing the world-old magical theme to make 
this the hallowed spot with “the charm not 
met elsewhere” for one who has never failed 
to find his solace here. 

All the little rough places in the ordinary 
business of living he has had turned to 
smooth progress for his feet. So trivial a 
matter as a social engagement he could at 
any time smilingly dismiss with a wave of 
his hand and, ‘ You'll have to ask my wife 
about that,’ confident in her resource 
tactfully either to make it or break it. His 
newspapers he has always found ready to 
his reading on his study table. His dinners 
have ever been served on time. His daugh- 
ters have been reared to adore him; laugh- 
ing Eleanor, who links her arm in his with, 
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‘Father, I’ve such a good story to tell you”; noon sunlight streams. And in rose color I 
grave Jessie, who brings him problems in _ shall always remember Ellen Axson Wilson. 
industrial justice to give his keen intellect It seemed her natural setting by right, even 
pause; and musical Margaret, whose “An- before I knew that rose pink is the color 
nie Laurie” is open there now on the piano — she has chosen always to have about her, 
at which she sings to him in the wallpapers that last spring were put 
the old Scotch ballads on the Governor of New Jersey’s summer 
he loves so well. home at Sea Girt, as in the hangings and 
But, most of all, there upholstery of ‘‘ Prospect,” the residential 
has been here the one mansion of Princeton University’s ex- 
on whom he leans ecutive when she was mistress there. 
when his heart is She has waving brown hair. Her red 
tired or his brain is brown eyes are as glorious as in that girl- 
weary wi th the Woodrow Wilson and the “00d When she was 
world’s work. I new White House baby, One of the beauties 
scarcely believe Little Josephine, the daugh- of the state of Geor- 
she will deflect ter of Mr. Wilson’s niece, gia. She has yet the 
byahair’s breadth Mrs. Perin Cothran, round, pink pretti- 
: ae will spend much time : A 
his decisions in in Washington ness of youth with 
matters of state. the fuller outlines of 
She may not know her maturity. Her 
all about the tariff. soft white hands 
But I think the sun are folded in her 
will never set when he lap. They never 
will not come to her with, flutter in nervous 
“So and so I have done today, gesture. Even 
dear one.” And the ever ready when she talks and 
perfect sympathy and admiration the changing ex- 
that has always believed whatever pression on her 
is, with Woodrow Wilson, is right, face reveals 
will unfailingly respond, “Yes, her anima- 






























dear.” It is the eager affirmation tion, her 
that has been his elixir through hands still 
the years. rest that 

Woodrow Wilson’s wife has a way quiet- 
talent for painting. She has a gen- ly in her 


lap. Sheisa 
reposeful 
woman. There 
are no lines in 


ius for home-making. And who shall 
say how much this art, that is her fine 
art, has contributed to that career in 
which he becomes this month the 












twenty-eighth president of the United \ 4 her face. Have 
States? afl care and grief so 

In her companionship he has sought \ kindly passed her by? 
the reserve force that has re- ) Or, perhaps, as they say up 


New England way, she has a faculty 
for shedding trouble. Almost it 
seems that with the same graceful ease 

with which she just now moved 
across this room, she has 
moved through life, in tune 
with her environment. 


cruited his strength for every 
task he has had to meet. 
He has called her his 
“rest,” and I thirik I 
know why. 

In the little drawing 
room, lace-hung with 
delicate curtains at 
the casement win- 
dows, looking out 
on Cleveland Lane, she sits before She is telling me in her quiet 
me, smiling, serene. She is wearing an voice, with its slight southern 
old rose gown that reflects the tints from drawl, that she has a “passion for order.” 
the rare rugs on the floor where the after- An exquisitely kept house bears out her 


An Ideal Housekeeper 
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assertion. But it is an order eas'ly attained 
without the exercise of an industry that is 
upsetting to the household equilibrium. 
This is the house you feel instinctively where 
no one ever hurries, no one ever worries and 
there is comfort always everywhere. It 
seems that always, as now, there must be 
the easy chair waiting at just the right 
angle before the pleasant fire in the 
open grate, the cushions heaped 
in grateful profusion on the win- 
dow seat, the shaded lamp set 
ready for evening use on the 
book-strewn table, the fresh 
flowers fragrant in all the 
vases. There are, to be sure, 
three servants to do all of these 
things, but there is one presiding 
presence to get them done so per- 
fectly. Her success with her ser- 
vants is the admiration and despair 
of other Princeton women. “She 
just has a way of coming round you 
that you'd doanything for her,” the 
servants themselves have said, 
“and she never nags and she 
doesn’t ask vou to wear a cap.” 
In the dining room just 
across the entrance hall, a 
maid incrisp, starched white 
is laying the luncheon table, 
at each place the embroidered scalloped 
doily against the dark mahogany, 
the napkin with three folds across 
it, the pink flowered plate, the 
polished silver, while in the cen- 
ter a cut-glass bowl of roses is 
arranged with care for an appre- 
ciative mistress. For the same 
incentive the butler’s pantry, 
through that noiseless swinging 
door, is kept immaculate, with 
the china in orderly rows behind 
the shining glass doors of the 
buff painted cupboards. In 
the inclosed side porch an- 
other maid is ironing. In the 
spotless buff painted kitchen, 
“Fraulein” the cook, in a 
gray dress and white apron, 
is stirring the batter in a yellow 
bowl at a kitchen work table that is covered 
with white oilcloth. She is that Fraulein so 
well trained that she can be summoned at 
six o'clock and told, “There are four extra 
guests.”” And at seven, her mistress will 
look across the dinner table, a gracious 
hostess, smilingly at ease in the confidence 




















that all is well with the service. In the 
yellow bowl Fraulein is stirring corn bread. 
As we watch the deft, swift strokes of the 
spoon, Mrs. Wilson is saying, ‘‘A cook for 
my household has to learn all the Southern 
recipes and I train her myself.” 
This is that housekeeping with careful 
attention to each detail that so aston- 
ished Woodrow Wilson as a young 
husband. In their first home 
at Bryn Mawr, he discovered 
that, having married an 
artist, happily he had found 
a housekeeper! The same 
clever hand that had mixed 
the colors for a sunset sky, 
could blend the seasoning 
for a soup. “Why Nell,” 
he declared, “I believe you 
have had a different soup for 
every day in the month!” 
“One can doanything well if only 
you try hard enough,” proudly 
returned the new bride. 
There had been those 
among his relatives who 
had wondered, Would she 
make Woodrow a practical 
wife? Per- 
haps that had 
determined 
her to try the harder. She was going 
into Philadelphia twice a week for 
lessons at Mrs. Rorer’s cooking 
school. 
“But you must admit you 
didn’t look eminently practical, 
my Ellie Lou,” he told her 
quizzically, in after years, as 
he smilingly recalled the 
sylph-like beauty of his girl 
sweetheart. Then he hast- 
ened to add, as he always 
does, ‘But it wouldn't have 
made any difference. I should 
have wanted you anyhow, 
just as you were.” 

And there are those down 
in Georgia who recall the 
courting, who say he would 
have moved heaven and earth 

to get her, he was “that determined”’ to 
have Miss Ellen Louise. She was the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Samuel Edward Axson, the 
minister at the Presbyterian Churchin Rome, 
Ga. Asshe grew up, her intimate girl friend 
was Jessie Bones, and the Bones family were 
cousins of the Wilsons. To Tommy Wilson, 
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in knickerbockers, visiting his relatives, 
that Ellie Lou with the dangling braids was 
“only a girl.” To Thomas Woodrow Wil- 
son, returning a Princeton graduate and 
a lawyer with a new shingle just hung out 
at Atlanta, the minister’s daughter, pouring 
tea ata lawn party, was 

of absorbing inter- 
est. The shining 
hair was now 

piled high on a 

shapely head. 

And suddenly, 

looking with see- 

ing eyes, he knew 

she was the girl, 

and no other ever 

anywhere would 

do. But young 

“Mr.” Wilson 

must sue now for 
the favor of “that 
Ellie Lou.” 

She had been 
graduated at 
Shorter College 
in her home town, 
where she had given 
promising — indica- 
tions of artistic 
ability. She expected to devote herself to 
portrait painting. And all her girl friends 
knew that she was “wedded to her art.” 
She came North to study at the Art 
League in New York. A year later 
Woodrow Wilson had brought her 
back. They were married in 1885 
at Savannah, in the house where 
she was born, the parsonage of the 
Independent Presbyterian 
Church on Oglethorpe Street, 
of which her grandfather, Rev. 
Dr. I. S. K. Axson, had been 
for a generation the min- 
ister. It was a very // quiet 
wedding on account of the ~ recent 
death of her mother, who had died 
when her young sister was born. Her 
father’s death occurred soon after- 
ward, and it came about that the little 
sister Margaret Axson, only four years older 
than their own eldest daughter Margaret, 
has lived much with the Wilsons. She was 
married not long ago to Dr. Edward Elliott 
of Princeton. 

It was at Bryn Mawr that the Wilsons 
began their housekeeping. A young lawyer 
must face years of waiting for an income 
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large enough for two. And a young man 
in a hurry to marry wants an income at 
once. So Woodrow Wilson had turned from 
the practice of law to the teaching profession. 
A year’s post-graduate course at Johns Hop- 
kins University had given him his Ph. D., 
and while there also he had written the 
second draft of his ‘‘ Congressional Govern- 
ment.” He was now professor of political 
science at Bryn Mawr College. Three 
years later they removed to Middletown, 
Ct., where he was called to the chair of 
history and political economy at Wes- 
leyan University. In 1890 he became 
professor of jurisprudence 
and political economy at 
Princeton, and that 
university town, to 
which they brought 
three little daugh- 
ters, they have made 
their permanent resi- 
dence. 


The Religious Life of 
the Wilsons 


Theirs has 
=> \ been a home 
in which 
~ marked re- 
ligious influ- 
ences and 
the ideals 
of an ear- 
lier day 

- than this, 
have pre- 
vailed. And 
I wonder if 
something of 
its marvelous 
serenity may 
not be traced 
to that Presby- 
terianism, with 
the predestina- 
tion that has 
been called 
fatalism but to 
those who really 

“enjoy” it, the religion that is a “resting 
in the foreknowledge of God.” On either 
side of the house the generations are rooted 
in Scotch Prebyterianism. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s father, Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, D. D., 
LL. D., was for years moderator of the 
Southern Presbyterian Assembly. He him- 








self is a Presbyterian elder. The family are 
rezular attendants at Princeton’s First 
Presbyterian Church on Nassau _ Street, 
where the girls grew up in the Sunday School 
and all of them have since taught in it. 
At home they have been used always 
to the old custom of grace «2 
before meals. pr 

Woodrow Wilson and ’ 
his wife have lived sim- 
ply and have never 
cared for what is called 
society. They have 
had their own circle 
of. literary friends. 
But their greatest 
pleasure has been the 
long evenings spent 
together when he has 
read aloud political his- 
tory alternated with 
Browning or Shelley or Words- 
worth, while she has worked 
happily with her em- 
broidery frame or 
sometimes from a 
heaped-up sewing bas- 
ket. She is an expert 
needle-woman. When 
they lived in Library 
5 Place, she used to sit 
under the apple trees 
through the pleasant summer days making 
the Kate Greenaway dresses her little daugh- 
ters wore. Even, I believe, at times she has 
fashioned some of her own gowns. She still 
designs them and directs their construction. 
Simplicity in dress has been a distinguishing 
characteristic with her. It was necessarily 
so when her young husband was a professor 
at $1500 a year. She still preferred it so 
even after he became president of Princeton 
in 1902 with a salaryof $10,000. Even later, 
as the Governor’s lady, with a husband who 
as chief executive of New Jersey has had 
$13,000 a year, she has employed Katie 
Murray, who with patterns and tape meas- 
ure comes up from Alexander Street, dress- 
maker-at-large to Princeton households in 
general 

So it was with disturbing consternation 
that she opened the morning paper one day 
last fall during the political campaign to 
read that the wife of the Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate on a shopping tour to 
Philadelphia had just purchased some seven 
gowns at from $200 to $300 apiece. I do 
not know that she has ever spent as much as 
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Miss Margare! Wi!son is 


cultivating a naturally fine 
voice for the concert stage 
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that on a single gown. At any rate, to deny 
this extravagance, she promptly sent to the 
newspapers an exact list of that day’s shop- 
ping, which covered her purchases for one 

The list read: “Two ready-made 
gowns, one hat, one chiffon waist, 

material to repair two old gowns 
and two pairs of gloves: total 

cost $140.84. Once be- 
sides this she was so 
deeply moved that she 
wrote a statement that 
was handed to all the re- 
porters at Sea Girt, where 
the Wilson family spent 
last summer. 

In their home Mr. Wil- 
son himself does not smoke. 
He does not even know a 
good cigar when he sees it. 
When he was providing for 
men guests, his last commis- 

sion to his secretary always 
was, “And, by the way, 
Tumulty, you won’t forget to buy me 
those cigars.” The widely published 
communication that Mrs. Wilson 
sent to the press read: “I beg 
leave indignantly to deny that 
I approve of women smoking 
cigarettes. I intensely dislike 
the cigarette smoking habit—in 
fact, so strong is my feeling on the subject 
that my real danger lies in being unjust and 
unkind in my judgment of those who differ 
from me in this respect. Certainly no 
woman in our household ever has smoked, 
or ever will.” 

Mrs. Wilson’s daughters, as little girls. 
she kept under her own instruction until 
they were ten. Then they went to school 
with Ruth Cleveland and Dorothy Van 
Dyke and the Garfield children to Miss 
Fine, the sister of Dean Fine, at whose 
school, then on Mercer Street, now on 
Stockton Street, the “faculty children” of 
Princeton have always attended. When 
they were ready for college, the higher edu- 
cation in the fashionable institutions of 
learning for women had developed radical 
tendencies that taught new doctrines of 
women’s place and work in the world. 
Ellen Wilson had always believed that 
woman’s best place is the home. So she 
sought for her girls the education that 
should preserve the older traditions. Elea- 
nor went to St. Mary’s College at Raleigh, 
N. C., where Mrs. McNeeley Dubose, the 
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wife of the president, was an old friend of _ tures on the walls are many of them from 
her mother. Margaret and Jessie went to her own brush. 


Goucher College, Baltimore, where Mar- It was eight years ago that she turned 
garet Axson had already been graduated. definitely to making pictures again. She 
With her daughters away at college, painted the copy of the Bouveret 


Madonna and child that has 
hung in Mr. Wilson’s study. 
But mostly she has painted 
landscapes at Lyme, Ct., 
where her husband and 
her daughters have 
gone with her to 
spend the summers 
with a colony of ar- 
tists. This summer 
when the exigencies of 
the campaign de- 
manded that they stay 
at Sea Girt, she spent many 
days sketching along the Rum- 
son Road, toward Red Bank, and 
among the sand dunes at Bar- 
negat. Her pictures in the 


Mrs. Wilson at last found time again 
for her painting. Art that really 
is a part of herself, had already 
found expression during her 
married life. She designed 
the house that they had 
built in Library Place. 
They sold it when they 
moved to Princeton Uni- 
versity’s presidential resi- 
dence. There she made the 
garden that was famous, 
witha pool surrounded by dark 
cedars of Lebanon in the center 
and the flowers a chang- 
ing procession in 


masses of pale y. 




































colors from the 


pale pink and ~ i> art exhibits are attracting 
yellow tulips of the j, yy. much attention. 
spring to the colum- : Qf « ) Through them, again, 
bines and Canter- proto copy- > i. I think you may 
bury bells at com- Tgnten eics, i glimpse Ellen Wil- 
mencement time, New York a ’ son’s personality. She 
and the pink and ye. paints much of — sunset 


i colors, and still waters and 


smooth flowing streams 
vito Haag aoe Me fo and peaceful valleys, 
mother’s artistic “0d always she makes 
ability, and plans tor you a picture witha 
to become an_ sense of restfulness. 
illustrator To her home-making 
Miss Jessie Wil- and her art Mrs. Wilson 
son as a selllement has given practically all 
worker in the Light- of her time. She has 
house Mission of ee 
Philadelphia won the distinctly kept apart 
hearts of the poor and irom public move- 
afflicted ments. Once asked to 
speak in connection 
with some woman’s work, she smilingly. re- 
fused. ‘‘No,” she said, ““my woman’s 
work is at home with my husband 
and my daughters.” Since ker hus- 
band has been Governor, she has con- 
sented to serve as a director of the 
Inn. But this did State Charities Aid Association, and with 
not satisfy Mrs. him has been interested in the institutions 
Wilson’s domestic under that association’s control. She be- 
tendencies. So they finally took the house longs to the missionary society and the 
in Cleveland Lane, and although it is woman’s auxiliary at the Presbyterian 
rented furnished, Mrs. Wilson has added Church, and she is a member of Princeton’s 
many of her own rugs, hangings and rare Present Day Club, where she was once in- 
pieces of antique furniture. And the pic- duced for one season to accept the chairman- 


white roses of 
June and the 
pale lavender 
asters of the 
late summer 
and fall. The 
stateof New 
Jersey pro- 
vides no resi- 
dence for the 
governor at 
Trenton, the 
capitol. When 
they left Photo copy- 
” - righted 1912, by 
the uni- Campbell Stu- 
vers j tv dios, New York 
residence they 
took a suite 
of rooms at 
the Princeton 


Miss Eleanor Wil- 
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ship of the committee on art and literature. of little four-room houses. She has for 
But when the New Jersey State Federation three years had charge of the woman’s de- 
of Women’s Clubs wanted her on their art partment and the friendly visiting for the 
committee, she emphatically declined. “I Lighthouse Mission. She held a farewell 
cannot belong to things,” she said, “I have meeting recently and from up and 
to keep myself free to be ready always when down Lehigh Avenue and all the 
Mr. Wilson needs me.”’ Once she went to adjacent narrow little streets the 
attend a meeting of the National Conference people came to wish her Godspeed, 
of Charities this girl who is going to Wash- 
and he had ington. And 
forgotten through the 


that she was singing of 











going. gospel 
hymns 







When he 


there was 







» copyrighted 
1 by Campbell 
Studios, New York ~ 

the sound of 


women sob- 
bing. 
‘““Some_ of 
us feel like 
we'd lost a 
daughter,’’ 


came home 
and there was 

no response to 
his familiar call 
of ‘* Nell,” as he 
opened the 
front door, he searched through Mrs. Streeter 
all the rooms. ‘Then he remem- has since told 
bered and suddenly the house he gentle dominance of this me. ‘When I 
seemed desolate and lonely. aed ee was sick, didn’t she put her arms 
When she returned, he told her pe petty og round my neck and say she 
he “had felt so lost without her.”’ sie, the welfare worker and was sorry!”’ 

If Woodrow Wilson’s wife has speaker, sits beside her “She sat on the floor and 
thus lived for him, her devotion /@/#¢”. ee played with my baby and once 
has been answered by his tender ae mother. and Mice she asked, ‘Can I kiss the baby’s 
care of her. In the home that Eleanor, who inherits her feet?’” says Mrs. Boardman. 


she has made for him, he has other's artistic bent, is at “She taught my children Bible 
cherished her with chivalric re- the reader's right stories, the ones her mother 
gard. His voice conveys a caress taught her,” declares Mrs. Jones. 
when he speaks to her. And even Joseph And Mary Lewis says, “She’s held my 


Wilson, his brother, calls her “Sister Ellie” Mamie and David on her lap and when we 
with a gentler intonation because it is she. couldn’t afford a funeral she made a prayer 
It is a protected environment where all her over my dead baby Florence as fine as any 
way of life has lain through the pleasant, minister.”’ 
rose-hued paths of happiness. And Ellen To the little struggling households Jessie 
Wilson did not want votes for women. The Wilson has brought love and sweetness and 
strange unrest of the sex that clamored for — the light of high ideals. She also has learned 
citizenship, she did not understand. It is of them the awful, grim realities of existence. 
her Jessie who has interpreted it to her. Mary Lewis, gaunt and workworn, who goes 
Jessie knows. She is a settlement worker. out scrubbing to supplement the ten dollars 
In the Kensington mill district of Philadel- a week her husband earns, says: “I carry the 
phia her picture, cut from the newspapers, wage envelope and the market basket, too, 
is pinned on the parlor wall in rows and rows for this family. My husband says it’s 
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woman’s business. But after the rent’s 
paid the money don’t go no ways any more. 
And I wanta vote to do somethin’ about 
this cost o’ livin’. It’s fierce. Nobody but 
a woman knows.” 

It has been a revelation, the truths of 
real life that have traveled from Lehigh 
Avenue to Cleveland Lane. Today Ellen 
Wilson has said, half-wonderingly, half- 
hesitatingly, “‘The arguments of my Jessie 
incline me to believe in the suffrage for the 
working women.” 

Though their mother would have planned 
for them a more domestic program, all oi 
the Wilson girls have developed a tendency 
forgi career. Jessie, now twenty-five and 
the beauty of the family, with the blue eyes 
and the golden hair of a grandmother who 
was Janey Hoyt of Savannah, has a religious 
inheritance from two generations of minis 
terial grandfathers. Educated at Goucher 
College with high honors that elected her 
to Phi Beta Kappa, her soul had neverthe 
less been swept by the appeal of the student 
volunteer movement. She came home de- 
termined to dedicate her life to the mission- 
ary cause. She was deterred from going 
to China only when at the Board of Foreign 
Missions she could not pass the physical 
examination to admit her to the rigors of 
the climate. Then she turned to social 
service. Besides her settlement work, she 
is the youngest member on the National 


Board of the Young Women’s Christian’ 


Association and twice a month comes to 
New York to attend its meetings. 
Eleanor, aged twenty-two, has her moth- 
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The famous garden 
which Mrs. Wilson de- 


signed for her Princeton home 
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er’s artistic ability and for two years has 
gone in from Princeton twice a week to 
study at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts to fit herself as an illustrator. Mar- 
garet, the eldest daughter, twenty-six, is 
studying music in New York under the 
chaperonage of an old school friend of her 
mothers, Mrs. S. Mc. D. Sheridan, the dis- 
tinguished looking woman with whom she 
is often seen at the National Arts Club, 
where both are members. 

These are the daughters who will 
lay aside their own pursuits to assist 
in the entertaining at Washington. 
They are very dear to the new Chief 
Executive. 

Only one woman is nearer his heart. The 
notification of his election to the leadership 
of the nation came from her, when as he 
stood before the fireplace in the house in 
Cleveland Lane, she placed a hand on his 
shoulder and kissed him and said, “ My dear, 
I want to be the first to congratulate 
you.” Today she is packing for the White 
House. 

‘Did you ever think in the earlier years 
that he would come to be President of the 
United States?” I asked her. ‘‘ Not quite 
that,” she answered. “But I always knew 
he was the greatest writer of political history 
this country has produced. I looked on him 
as the American Burke.” 

And she smiled happily. But I don’t 
think it was so much because she is to be 
the first lady of the land. I think she would 
have smiled that way just as happily as only 
his lady—as Woodrow Wilson’s wife. 
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Oh, prudent one, 
Oh, spotless one, 
When good folks speak of me, 
Go tell them 
Of the roads I came, 
The roadways fair 


and three. 
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Drawn by Albert B, Wenzell (Lilustrating “‘ Two Voices’’) 
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Two Voices 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Illustration by Albert B. Wenzell 
VIRTUE 


Oh, wanton one, oh, wicked one, how was it that you came 
Down from the paths of purity, to walk the streets of shame? 
And wherefore was that precious wealth God gave to you in trust 
Flung broadcast for the feet of men to trample in the dust? 


VICE 
Oh, prudent one, oh, spotless one, now listen well to me. 
The ways that led to where I tread these paths of sin were three — 
And God and good folks all combined to make them fair to see. 


VIRTUE 
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Oh, wicked one, blasphemous one, now how could that thing be? 
Vics 


The first was Nature’s lovely road, whereon my life was hurled. 
I felt the stirring in my blood, which permeates the world. 

I thrilled like willows in the spring, when sap begins to flow. 

It was young passion in my veins, but how was I to know? 


The second was the silent road, where modest mothers dwell 

And hide from eager curious minds the truth they ought to tell. 

That misnamed road called ‘‘Innocence’’, should bear the sign, ‘‘To Hell.” 
With song and dance, in ignorance, I walked that road and fell. 


VIRTUE 
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Oh, fallen one, unhappy one, but why not rise and go 
Back to the ways you left behind, and leave your sins below; 
Nor linger in this vale of sin, since now you see, and know. 


VICE 


The third road was the fair highway trod by the good and great. 

I cried aloud to that vast crowd, and told my hapless fate- 

They hurried all through door and wall and shut Convention’s gate. 

I beat it with my bleeding hands; they must have heard me knock, 
They must have heard wild sob and word, yet no one turned the lock. 
Oh, it is very desolate, on Virtue’s path to stand, 

And see the good folks flocking by, withholding look and hand. 


And so with hungry heart and soul, and weary brain and feet, 
I left that highway whence you came, and sought the sinful street. 


Oh, prudent one, oh, spotless one, when good folks speak of me, 
Go tell them of the roads I came, the roadways fair, and three. 
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Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 


“Auntie,” she said, gravely, “now you must grant me this, please! Ive asked before and 
you always said you would—one day—but you've never done tt. 
Now this time I mean to have my way” 
(Illustrating ‘‘The Ghost Who Was Cold’’) 
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The Ghost Who Was Cold 


Here is a ghost story that is real, according to the author, who can vouch for every word of this 


ghostly, ghastly (?) experience. 


Believers and non-believers in ghosts will find shivers in reading 


the unenviable experience of beautiful Lady Cornelia, told in Mr. Martin’s most gripping manner 


By Frederick Townsend Martin 


Author of * 


rhe Passing of the Idle Rich,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy * 


\ ‘ YHETHER I am to be believed or 
not, there is a real ghost in this 
story. I know—quite as well as 
my readers can—that most ghost stories 
are justly famed for their Ananias and 
Sapphira-like qualities. This is quite differ- 
ent however; this one possesses the merit 
of being absolutely true. 

To that land of field and fell, that land 
of hill and rocky, stream-washed valley, that 
land of historic castles, ruined and unruined 

Yorkshire—I ask my readers to straight- 
way transport themselves. To picture to 
themselves an exquisitely gray old castle, 
Norman partly, with one large wing, round 
towered, dating back to Saxon times, its 
massive and magnificent pile tucked away 
in one of the most delightful nooks of rural 
England that it has ever blessed my eyes to 
rest upon. The gray, dark stateliness of 
this castle is surrounded by deep, bosky 
woods, whose silent glades of summer green 
were now, in late autumn, broken up into 
flaring masses of garish color. 

A part of these vast woods belonged to 
the owners of two adjacent large estates, 
but the greater portion of them were the 
property of Lord and Lady Cunningham 
who owned Melgrade Castle—the scene of 
my narrative—and who had just returned 
to England from Paris, having spent a flying 
few days in London on the way. 

In this charming spot, so historic and so 
peaceful, my friend, Lady Howe, was stay- 
ing for a few weeks with her old school 
friend, Lady Cunningham, to enjoy the 
sweetness of a country autumn. 

On the day in question, the autumn house- 
party was to begin to arrive, some from 
Egypt, some from Scotland and one or two 
from Homburg and Marienbad; and all the 
morning Lady Cunringham, as hostess, had 

been busy making final arrangements and 
giving orders for the reception and the com- 
fort of her guests. For a few days the house 
had been empty save for the two old friends, 
Lord Cunningham having business in town 





that had necessitated his staying on there 
until the date on which the members of his 
house-party should begin to arrive. Both 
women had thoroughly enjoyed every mo- 
ment of this quiet time together—the rest 
to their minds from crowds and bustle, no 
less than the refreshment to their eyes 
brought by the color and form of country 
things, in happy contrast to the ugliness of 
cities. 

Now the time had come for this quiet 
existence to be broken up, and by tomor- 
row evening the Castle would be full. In 
fact, so full that, among” the rooms ordi- 
narily occupied by her guests, Lady Cun- 
ningham had found, at the last moment, to 
her great annoyance, that there was actu- 
ally no room left which she could assign to 
one lively young fellow of about twenty- 
three, who was arriving that morning with 
his mother from Cairo for the hunting. 
What should she do? Where on earth 
could she put him? Until his wire had 
arrived early that morning she had com- 
pletely forgotten that she had included 
Hugh in the invitation to his mother, Mrs. 
Courtland! There was the “wing,” as it 
was always called—the turret wing—but 
that was known for a fact to be haunted. 
Why, it was a good old crusted tradition in 
the family that had never been disputed, 
and not a soul had been known to sleep in 
the “wing” any time this sixty years and 
more, though it contained no less than four 
rooms and three of them were bedrooms. 
These were furnished, moreover—though in 
the solid, lugubrious style of a bygone 
generation. 

have it!” exclaimed Lady Cunning- 
ham, joyousiy, +> the other women, as she 
stood, a stately, well-gowned, well-proomed 
figure, on the hearth-rug in the sunny 
morning-room, her burnished plaits making 
a circle of ruddy light round her head in the 
glow of the bright log fire. “I have it! 
I'll put it to our young friend, Hugh, that 
no living person has ever been accorded the 
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honor of a choice of rooms in the haunted 
tower—there’s only ove room haunted, you 
know—and would he like to try a few nights 
in one of them, if I do my best to make him 
comfortable, so that he could tell us if 
there’s any truth in the story that the 
Castle ghost resides there. You'll see,’’ she 
added, laughingly, to Lady Howe; “he’ll 
jump at it! Even in these degenerate days, 
a young man loves to invesfigate a mystery, 
if he thinks there’s any risk in it—heaven 
be praised for that! I think he’ll jump at 
it. If he doesn’t, I am undone and my 
reputation as a hostess gone for ever!” 

‘‘A famous idea, Eleanor,” laughed her 
friend. ‘‘And, though I’ve only met Hugh 
Courtland once in my life, from what I saw 
of the boy there’s nothing in the world that 
would appeal to him more than a few nights 
spent in the wing. Besides, if anything 
happens, he can write it up! You know he’s 
by way of being a budding journalist.”’ 

So the matter was settled. The morning, 
crowded with occupations and duties, soon 
flew,away. Lunch-time arrived—and with 
it Mrs. Courtland and the young man in 
question. Afterthey had removed the stains 
of travel and had an excellent luncheon, 
Lady Cunningham marched her youthful 
guest off to the conservatory opening from 
the drawing room and at once mooted the 
subject of the unoccupied wing. 

As she had hoped, Hugh sprang at the 
idea with an avidity that positively ex- 
ceeded even her expectations. Would he 
like to sleep in the ‘‘wing?”? Wouldn't he! 
The very thing! Just what he would like 
best. What a jest! He would just go and 
tell the mater and explain that it was all 
right. She might possibly be alarmed. She 
knew the wing was supposed to be haunted 
—and you know what mothers are! So 
nervous about things, you know! 

He went back to the drawing room and 
got hold of his mother, to whom he gently 
broke it that he was to be allowed, as a 
great favor, to sleep in the quite unoccupied 
turret wing—Lady Cunningham followed 
him, in undisguised relief that her little 
dilemma had worked out so neatly. 

The afternoon wore on an@ ..otor after 
motor drove up the . 1g hilly sweep of 
drive, purred round to the entrance and 
deposited the various members of the house- 
party, old and young, with their voluminous 
luggage at the great arched and nail-studded 
door of the Castle. It had suddenly turned 
very cold this evening. A keen touch of 
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frost was in the air and after the comfort- 
able mildness of the past week, the contrast 
was very apparent, and most of the guests 
were glad to get to the great fire in the hall 
and there toast themselves for a time before 
going upstairs. 

“Infernal chilly out, mother!” exclaimed 
young Courtland, who had just come back 
from a voyage of inspection to the kennels. 


Lady Cornelia Arrives 


Between tea and dinner time the beauty 
of the party had arrived, coming that 
morning from the extreme north of Scot- 
land, where her father owned a far-famed 
deer forest. This was Lady Cornelia Fane, 
a young niece of Lady Cunningham’s, a 
high-spirited and unconventional girl, whose 
loveliness, joined to a certain sparkling, 
freshening vivacity, made her an easy first 
in any house-party of which she formed one. 

She came in breezily, kissed her aunt 
affectionately and greeted the people in the 
hall in her charming, almost girlishly con- 
fiding manner. Then she drank a cup of 
“belated tea,” as she called it, and crossed 
to the fire. Her voice was a melody—her 
tall slim figure and the bright beauty of her 
coloring, a painter’s dream. All eyes, as 
usual, were upon her. But she was too used 
to it to heed. 

“T’m tired, Auntie,” she said, turning 
from warming her hands at the cosy fire, 
“really awfully tired! Wonderful for me. 
Let me come to your room,” she added to 
Lady Cunningham in an undertone. “Can’t 
you get away now and come up with me, 
and there will be time for a nice rest in your 
own wee sitting-room before dressing for 
dinner. We can have a talk. Dve some- 
thing I want to ask you—and you will have 
to say ‘yes’ to me as usual, you know!” 
She ended gaily, pressing her aunt’s hand 
as she stood close to her at one corner of the 
great fireplace. 

In a few minutes the two had made their 
escape. Once in Lady Cunningham’s bou- 
doir. Lady Cornelia put her aunt into a low 
chair and threw herself down on the hearth- 
rug by her, leaning one elbow on the older 
woman's knee and looking up at her 
earnestly. 

“Auntie,” she said, gravely, “now you 
must grant me this, plvase! Ive asked be- 
fore and you always said you would—one 
day—but you’ve never done it! Now this 
time I mean tohavemy way. It’s naughty, 
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‘About two o'clock, more or less, I was really forced to get up and prowl round 
in search of more bedclothes” 
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I know, and I’m obstinate, but a promise is 
a promise and a wilful girl must have her 
way!” She patted her aunt’s hand as she 
spoke, then got up and kissed her with real 
affection. 

“Oh, you little bully!” cried Lady Cun- 
ningham, laughing. “Well, what is it now 
I suppose I can guess! The ghost room 
again! I’ve given you such a nice room 
too, in the south wing, overlooking the lake. 
You’re an ingrate. I really can’t change 
you now!” 

But she knew she would. And after a 
little more cajoling, Lady Cornelia had her 
way. She went to her room elated with her 
triumph. For more years than she could 
count the girl had longed, with the intense 
curiosity of youth in what fs hidden from 
it, to spend a night in the “haunted room” 
in the Saxon tower. Up till this visit to 
Melgrade Castle, all her pleadings had been 
met by obdurate refusals on the part of 
Lord and Lady Cunningham. 

Now the girl had triumphed and her 
high spirits rose still higher with anticipa- 
tion. Her aunt had consented. ‘You are 
older now—and must take your own 
chance,” she had said. 

So that was settled. She had her things 
removed into the one room in the wing that 
was thought to be haunted and a fire was 
lit there. Her invaluable maid in a very 
short time transformed the whole room and 
made it look so comfortable that, as Lady 
Cornelia said, ‘‘no one would have known 
it!” Full of pluck as the girl was, she con- 
gratulated herself inwardly that she would 
be alone in the Tower—she had always 
known that no one was ever put to sleep 
there—and she said to herself as she dressed 
for dinner, “If I see anything occult and 
scream, why, nobody will be disturbed, for 
nobody will be any the wiser!” 

Dinner went through merrily. After that 
there was bridge in the drawing room, but 
the party broke up early for the night, as 
many of the guests had had tedious jour- 
neys, and a long night would send them 
fresh to the saddle next morning—if only 
the weather would be kind and there wasn’t 
a frost. Everyone was chaffing poor Hugh 
Courtland, who couldn’t get warm, do what 
he would, and seats were laughingly changed 
for him in dining-room and drawing-room 
and the card-table in the warmest corner by 
the fire allotted to him, as “they didn’t want 
to see him freeze before their eyes,” said 
Lord Cunningham, sympathetically. This 
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young man was a sort of distant cousin— 
twice removed—of Lady Cornelia’s, and 
though they did not meet very often, the 
two young people were very good chums 
when they did. 

About ten o’clock everybody was saying 
“ sood-night,” and soon afterward Melgrade 
Castle was wrapped in silence. Lady Cun- 
ningham had seen Cornelia to her room in 
the tower, not without secret misgivings 
at her heart, which, however, she did not 
impart to her niece. By a bright log fire 
the girl undressed quickly and got into 
bed. 


Hugh is Lete 


In the winter, cold and gray, 

When the wind is blowing keen, 

Cupid now—as most folks know, 

Keeps ‘“* The Bough of Mistletoe” 

Painted white and evergreen 
‘ 

shouted Hugh Courtland in a sort of chanty, 
first in one key and then in another, as he 
splashed mightily in his morning tub. Then 
would come a short silence—then: 


List to my love, and do not be 

reezing, pleasing Mary! 

I’reezing—pleasing—Mary! 

rendered in a noisy drone, quite out of tune, 
between avalanches of warm, soapy water. 
Hugh was somewhat late, but nothing could 
keep him from singing in his bath. Singing! 
Save the mark! 

It was nine o'clock on the following morn- 
ing and almost everybody was down to 
breakfast. Lady Cornelia, however, had not 
as yet put in an appearance. At intervals 
Lady Cunningham eyed the door uneasily. 
She blamed herself for her stupidity in 
quite forgetting to mention to Cornelia that 
she had put Hugh into a room in the wing 
as well as herself. It might have given the 
girl some sense of protection had she been 
aware that her cousin also occupied a room 
there. She wondered if Cornelia had slept 
well and was just thinking of sending a 
maid upstairs to inquire after the girl, when 
the door suddenly opened and someone 
entered. 

The merry group at the table hardly knew 
it for Cornelia. All could see at a glance 
that she had not slept. White as a sheet, 
with deep purple lines under her eyes, her 
face drawn and strained—she was the 
prototype of fear. This for Cornelia, the 
fearless! Almost with one voice the guests 
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exclaimed: “What zs the matter? Oh, do 
tell us, did you see anything—hear anything 
last night?” 

Cornelia sank into a chair near Lady Cun- 
ningham. Her whole attitude bespoke one 
who has just come out of a dreadful experi- 
ence. For some moments she seemed un- 
able to utter a word. Then she said, “I’ve 
scarcely strength to tell you, Auntie! What 
I have gone through! You will none of you 
believe it. Oh, how awful! I am dazed 
still—quite dazed. I could never have 
believed that I could live through such a 
night! Horrible! Horrible!” 

‘For pity’s sake, dear child, try to tell 
us,” said someone; and Cornelia went on: 
“T am sorry I ever asked to sleep in the 
wing. The most terrible thing happened 
to me in the night. I went to sleep quite 
early, but after a time I woke up, feeling 
uneasy, and hearing, as I thought, strange 
little sounds—cracks and creaks and move- 
ments in the tower. And of course I knew 
that there wasn’t a soul there except my- 
self, so this made me wonder and kept me 
awake. But my fire was very nearly out 
then and I hadn’t the matches near me 
and—well, I was too frightened to get out 
of bed and feel for them! And I lay there, 
just trembling. And then—oh, Auntie, 
oh, Auntie! I saw my door begin to open, 
slowly. It was too awful. I tried to shut 
my eyes so that I shouldn’t have to see what 
came in, but I couldn’t. I stared and 
stared and it was so nearly dark it was 
difficult to distinguish anything properly. 
But I saw a terrible figure all in white and 

you may believe me or not, just as you 
like, all of you—but it came stalking slowly 
up tomy bed and to my horror just grabbed 
all the clothes off it—all but my top sheet, 
which I hung on to with my teeth as well 
as both my hands. I wondgr I'd the 
presence of mind left to do even that! 
Then the Thing disappeared as it had come, 
stalking off to the door, which closed with a 
soft little bang after it that nearly made my 
poor heart stop beating. Oh, what a night 
I’ve had! And after that I almost froze, 
I was so perished with the cold and all the 
clothes gone! No blankets—no eiderdown 
—only one thin sheet. I don’t know which 
made me shiver most, the awful fright or 
having no bedclothes,’ she ended, shud- 
deringly. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” exclaimed a young 
guardsman—one of the party. “Of course 
I've heard that strange things have happened 
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in that room, but nothing so queer as that, 
upon my soul I haven't! But what pos- 
sessed the spook to make off with the 
bedclothes?”’ 

Before anyone could answer him, there 
was a sound of much whistling and clatter- 
ing on the stairs and across the hall and 
Hugh, looking very fresh and in the best of 
spirits, was in the breakfast room. He 
greeted Lady Cunningham brightly and 
she looked up from comforting poor Cornelia 
and said to him: “What happened to you? 
I must say, you Jook very fit!” 

“Oh,” laughed Hugh, in his nice boyish 
way, “nothing on earth happened to me, 
except that unfortunately I’m such a chilly 
mortal just now that I didn’t find the cloth- 
ing on my bed nearly enough—or it’s chilly 
in that quaint old tower, or something— 
and about two o’clock, more or less, I was 
really forced to get up and prowl round in 
search of more bedclothes. Well, I went 
into one of the empty rooms up there and 
took the clothes off the bed, carted them 
back and put them on my own. And after 
that I had a jolly night—got quite warm. 
By the way,” he added, as an afterthought, 
“there had been a fire lit in that room I 
went into, but it had almost died out—just 
a glimmer left, not enough to see by. Funny 
thing, I thought!” 

His words were greeted with one great 
shout of laughter. It was some minutes 
before he could get a word in edgewise! 
The house party was convulsed. All ex- 
cept Cornelia, who was presently found to 
be actually sobbing with relief and reaction 
of feeling. But the funny side of the inci- 
dent at last struck her and she gave vent 
to a shaky giggle. A moment after, her 
shoulders were heaving with uncontrollable 
fits of laughter, as she sat, with her head 
still hidden in her pretty hands, shaking 
with mirth. 

The whole thing was easily explained. 
Of course Hugh had no idea that there was 
a living soul in the wing except himself. 
Cornelia was under the self-same delusion. 
And in the very dim light of the dying fire, 
the boy, without seeing that the room was 
occupied, had dragged every bit of the 
clothing from the bed occupied by his 
cousin, except the sheet, which she had 
fiercely clung to as her last straw. Hugh, 
when told, was consumed with contrition, 
but Cornelia laughed it off, only telling him 
that “she had had enough of haunted 
rooms now for a lifetime!” 






































M ANY a child, rightly directed, 


properly 
and happily as_ the 





derfully 
people described in this article. 





not “precocious” in the 

the term. 

consolation for parents in this 
highly interesting paper 


Meakin 


Mok: 
of 


none of greater importance than its demon- 
stration of the lasting effect of experiences 
of early childhood on the course of adult 
life. The significance of this to physicians, 
educators and most of all to parents, can- 
not be over-estimated. It has, in fact, 
opened up an entirely new vista in child 
training, on the one hand by pointing out 
hitherto unsuspected dangers to be care- 
fully guarded against and, on the other, by 
suggesting novel ways and means whereby 
foundations may be laid for the building 
of a strong physical, moral and intellectual 
development. 

For the psychologist has found reason 
for affirming that not infrequently the 
achievements of men recognized as_pre- 
éminent in their chosen vocations may 
properly be attributed not so much to in- 
nate talent as to the fortunate occurrence 
in infancy of events which, by appealing 
with exceptional force to the imagination, 
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his interest 
aroused, would develop as won- 
brilliant young 
For these are 
familiar sense of 
There is both stimulus and 
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The Marvelous Development Possible All Normal Children, 
Demonstrated by Certain Wise Parents 
By H. Addington Bruce 
fl Author of ‘The Riddle of Personality,” ‘ Scientific Mental Healing,”’ etc. 
F the many important discoveries had the effect of turning their thoughts 
1 which modern psychology has put insistently to matters that afterward be- 
to its credit, undoubtedly there is came the chief concern of their lives. More 


than this, the psychologist has observed 
that in many cases such early awakening of 
interest, leading to an ardent desire for the 
acquisition of knowledge, has been followed 
by unusually rapid mental growth. 

Thus, the famous French composer Saint- 
who. first became interested in the 
study of music through the pleasure he 
experienced in listening to “the symphony 
of the kettle on the hob,’ writing 
waltzes and gallops of his own at the age of 
five and at ten gave a successful public 
concert with the accompaniment of an 
orchestra. He was still only fifteen when, as 
he relates in a letter to a friend, “I com- 
posed songs that people sing today without 
for a moment suspecting the youthful age 
at which they were written.’ Camille 
Flammarion, who was but nineteen when he 


Saens, 


Was 


wrote his first book, “The .Plurality of 
Inhabitable Worlds,” frankly recognizes 


that the dawning of his interest in astron- 




















omy was occasioned by the impressions left 
on his mind by witnessing an eclipse of the 
sun when he was a child of five. 

W. E. H. Lecky, Paul Bourget, and many 
other authors have similarly conceded the 
controlling influence exercised on their 


careers and the exceptional degree of mental 
bi activity to which they were inspired, by 
g being brought into contact with good 

: literature while on the very thres- Pee exh 


~ 


hold of life. “Ihaveadis- <z 
tinct recollection,” 
Bourget, “of reading 
Shakespeare and Scott 
when I was scarcely 


says 
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been impelled to seli-development in pow- 
ers of artistic expression, might he not have 
found it quite as easy to master the princi- 
ples of mathematics, physics, or any other 
subject, had bis parents endeavored to create 
in him an equally keen interest in that 
subject? Would the same result follow in 
the case of any normal child? And would 
it follow without “brain strain” and con- 
sequent injury to health? Is it, in- 
deed, because parents commonly 
do not attempt something of 
this sort that most children 
find school a bore and 
their studies irksome? 












five.” For that 
matter, cases are Any Normal Child 
ms on record in Can be Wonder- 
which, their curi- fully Developed 
osity and inter- 
en est irresistibly To all these 
aroused by the questions there 
sight of the printed is even now war- 
page, children have rant for returning an 
taught themselves to read, affirmative reply, for the 
without any assistance excellent reason that 
whatever and at an almost the theory underlying 
incredibly early age. them, and based on 
Others have become observations of the 
self-taught artists, like Daphne kind indicated above, 
little Miss Daphne Allen, Allen, of has been given practical 
the thirteen- year-old England, trial and has been 
oe who taught “ 4 
granddaughter of Rus- buvedlt te found eminently 
kin’s publisher, George draw with workable. It hasbeen 
Ss Allen. This young lady, ac- such success | put to the test not by 
cording to good authority, has Recah yc 6 — : one parent only but by 
. had no art training whatever, yet vribited in gay a Gallery several, in this country as 
d her drawings, as exhibited last of London which received well as abroad, and the 
fe fall at the: Dudley Gallery in enthusiastic praise result has been always 
y London, have been acclaimed by the same—the develop- 
d some critics as being of a quality that ment of bright, happy, healthy children, of 
‘would not shame William Blake,” and as mental attainments so far superior to those 
: possessing “‘an amazing feeling for delicacy exhibited by the great mass of youngsters 
. and rhythm of line and a mysterious and of their age that they are looked upon as 
e indescribable quality of charm.” “prodigies” of unusual natural ability. 
y Obviously, if “interest” has such a tre- Whereas in reality, as all who have made 
5 mendous dynamic power, the question pre- thorough inquiry into the manner of their 
| sents itself whether it might not be syste- upbringing are agreed, they merely have 


matically and advantageously utilized in 
the first years of existence to give children 
an abiding love for learning, to train them 
in habits of sound thinking and to develop 
in a maximum degree whatever latent men- 
tal capacity they possess. 
, If a child has been able to learn reading 
unaided simply because he had happened 
to become intensely interested in the sym- 
bols of language, or through interest has 





been vitalized through the energizing in- 
fluence of interest and through well-directed 
training in the use of their mental powers. 
Take the case of Winifred Sackville 
Stoner, Jr., the ten-year-old daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Stoner, of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Long before this little girl came into the 
world her mother, without having made any 
special study of psychology, had arrived 
at the firm belief that if the mind of a child 
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earliest infancy, it 
ought to be possi- 





ble to develop in 
any child of nor- 
mal mentality an 
intense and lasting 
desire for knowl- 
edge, together with 
ability to acquire 
knowledge readily. 
Furthermore, her 
reading and obser- 
vation had con- 
vinced Mrs. Stoner 
of the supreme im- 
portance of reck- 
oning first of all 
with the environ- 
ment asa factor in 
mental and moral 
as well as physical 
growth. That is to 
say, like the psy- 
chologist of the 
most advanced 
school, she believed 
that everything in 
a child’s surround- 
ings, even to such 


seemingly trivial details as the pictures, furni- 
ture and floor coverings of its home, leave 
impressions on the mind that have a great 
formative influence for good or for ill. 
Consequently her first care was to set apart 
a special room for her infant daughter, sunny, 
furnished in good taste and ornamented with 


is to function right it should be carefully 
trained and exercised before habits of wrong 
functioning have time to form; and that by 
giving it the right sort of impressions from 
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Interesting pholographs of 


Winifred Sackville 

Stoner, whose mind was so carefully trained by 

her remarkable mother that when five years old she 
wrole a play, and at six published verse 


parents. 


pictures and bric-a-brac of a sort calculated 
both to create a love for the beautiful and to 
stimulate the child’s imagination. 
being particularly desirous of developing in her‘ 
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In addition, 


a fondness for good literature 
and appreciation of the correct 
use of language, that most valu- 
able tool of knowledge, she 
made it a practice to recite 
daily to Winifred, months be- 
fore she could speak, passages 
from some of the world’s no- 
blest poetry. Then, as soon as 
the little one uttered her first 
words, she taught her spelling 
and reading, meanwhile con: 
tinuing to recite to her poems 
which, it at once appeared, the 
child herself could readily learn 
by heart and which she did 
learn without being in the 
slightest urged to do so. 

Not only this, but at the 
tender age of three she began 
to compose poetry on her own 
account, writing little verses 
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which displayed noticeable 
originality and imaginative- 
ness. From that time her de- 
velopment in the field of au- 
thorship was phenomenally 


rapid. At five she wrote a play which she and 
a number of other children performed. At six 
she became a frequent contributor to the verse 
column of a newspaper published in the Indi- 
ana city where she was then living with her 
At six, also, having already learned 
Esperanto, she wrote a volume of nursery 
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rhymes in that universal tongue, issuing 
them under the title of “‘ Patrino Anserino,” 
concerning which Prof. A. L. Guerard, of the 
Romance Language department of Leland 
Stanford, Jr. University, has said: “‘These 
rhymes would be a creditable achievement 
even if their author were a professional lin- 
guist and a poet of some standing.” 

At seven she brought out a book, “ Jing- 
les,’ containing nearly one-hundred selec- 
tions of her verse and little more than a 
year later another book, giving in story form 
a capital account of the Christmas customs 
of different countries. Last year she wrote 
a sequel to this, called ‘Journeys with 
Easter Rabbit,” and also prepared a second 
volume of “Jingles,” which included 
some contributions 
to the literature of 
the woman’s suff- 
rage movement, of 
which the child is 
an ardent advocate. 
Her mother tells me 
that her interest in 
it was first aroused 
by the boastful dec- 


Lina and Adol ph Berle, ihe 
two eldest children of Dr. 
and Mrs. A. A. Berle. 
They don’t look as if the te al 
of entering Radcliffe Col- 
lege and Harvard Univer- 
sity at the early ages of fif- 
teen and thirteen years had 
interfered with their health 

or spirits 


laration of an old colored man that && 


he could vote but Winifred could 
not. I gather from what the latter 
has confided to me herself, how-  ¢ 
ever, that her great ambition, 
when she grows up, is to devote 
her energies not so much to the 
cause of suffrage as to the edit- 
ing of a magazine for 
children, a task for 
which she is endeav- 
oring to qualify by 
taking a course in 
journalism in the 
University of 
Pittsburg. 

Lately, indeed, 
she has become a 
frequent con- 
tributor to a 
Pittsburg news- 
paper, and has writ- 
ten a number of 
animal stories that have been syndicated 
and published in many newspapers, bringing 
letters from children all over the United 
States thanking her for the stories and 
begging for more. These stories, it is worth 
adding, were written by her for the purpose 
of arousing interest in the animals of the 
Highland Zoo in Pittsburg, and specifically 
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with the object of assisting to raise funds 
for a roomy elephant house. 

Nor is it only as a writer that Winifred 
Sackville Stoner, Jr., has displayed amazing 
ability for a child of her years. The inten- 
sive culture to which she was subjected in 
infancy seems to have had the effect, once 
she gets really interested in any subject, of 
enabling her toanaster it without difficulty. 
She is an excellent linguist, speaking French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and Esperanto 
quite fluently, and has lately picked 
up a smattering of Hawaiian from a 
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family servant. She is well 
grounded in geography 
and history, especially 
the history of English 
literature from its very 
beginnings, and has made 
splendid progress in 
mathematics. 

Withal she is noanemic 
little old woman, her nose perpetually in 
books. On the contrary, she is one of the 
most human of children, delighting in life 
outdoors; healthy, vigorous-iooking, tall 
for her age and full of animal spirits. As 
her mother has said, with justifiable thank- 
fulness and pride: 












A Wise Mother’s Dicta 





“Winifred wears twelve-year-old dresses, 
and can outstrip her boy friends performing 
on the trapeze and running races. She is 
on a par with them in playing ball, swim- 
ming, and riding horseback, but also 
delights in playing doll with her 
little girl friends. She makes 
a very good little 
motherand her child 
Adelaide (we never 
: dare call her doll) is bathed 
, and dressed, taken for walks 
and given lessons in history, 
geography, music and art 
every day. She isa living be- 
ing to Winifred, whose imagi- 
nation can give life to anything. 

“Despite the knowledge she 
has of books she is not at all 


; conceited. She has delved 
deeply enough into the 


% storehouse of knowledge 
to see how much there 

is to be learned and how 

little she knows. She is 
also more of a child in many ways 
than most children of her age. 
She likes to be cuddled and 

petted at night as if she were 

a baby and has no silly notions 
concerning fancy dresses and 

calling little boys ‘beaux.’”’ 


ti Surely this mother has made 
the most of her daughter’s child- 
hood, and surely all parents will 
be interested in her educational 
creed, as recently formulated 
by her at my request 

for the benefit of the 
readers of this magazine: 


“First of all I believe that 
a child should be ruled by 
love and not fear of pun- 
ishment. Every child needs love 
as a plant needs sunshine. 

“Tt is the birthright of a 
child to be happy and a 
mother should strive to 
bring sunshine into the 
young life by taking care of 
its body and mind. As the German says, 
‘The man is what he eats,’ so the child’s 
disposition greatly depends upon the way in 
which he is fed. He must be given plenty 
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Norbert Wiener, when he graduated 

from Tufts College in his sixteenth 

vear, appears as healthy and happy 

as when a lad (lower picture) of 
eight vears 


of good wholesome food and daily exercise 
in the open air, regardless of bad weather, 
“Never compel a child to study set les- 
sons. If he is not interested the study will 
injure rather than improve his mind. Find 
some way to run the mind’s organ charged 
with keen interest and no child will 
injure his mind by study. 
“Feed his imagination. 
The greatest delights in 
this world come from 
imagination’s realm. 
What joy is taken from 
a child who is taught only 
facts,—plain, cold facts. 
“A child with an active 
brain and body is like a 
racehorse full of energy. This 
energy must be expended in some 
way. Why not direct it into use- 
ful channels rather than let it play 
havoc in works of mischief? Idle- 
ness is the mother of all evil. 
Occupation is the secret to 
happiness. 
“A mother owes every- 
thing to the child whom 
she brought into this world without 
his volition. She should fill his 
mind with beautiful thoughts 
while he is yet in the cradle, 
for early impressions are last- 
ing. She cannot begin too soon 
in training his mind, which, 
like wax, is very impression- 
able. She should teach him to 
observe everything about him 
and toconcentrate his thoughts 
on a certain subject. Ob- 
servation and concen- 
tration are two rocks 
upon which the house 
‘Success’ will stand.” 
To be sure, if the case of 
Winifred Sackville Stoner, 
Jr., and that of the young son 
of Dr. Boris Sidis—ihe much 
talked about New England lad who 
entered college at eleven and 
whose brilliant intellectual 
achievements have _ ever 
since been a source of amaze- 
ment to his instructors— 
were isolated instances of the 
results to be attained by wise home training 
in early childhood, it might plausibly be 
argued that, after all, inherited ability rather 
than environmental influence was the chief 
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jactor operant. But such an argument 
vould soon lose its plausibility if it could 
ve shown that the same results followed in 
whole families of children similarly trained. 
And it is possible to show this. 
[here are now living in a 
single city Cambridge, 
Mass.,—no fewer than 
eight children, divided 
among two families, 
who have been brought 
up from infancy in much 
the same way as 
ittle Miss 
Stoner and Mas- 
ter Sidis and, like 
hem, have de- 
veloped uncom- 
mon mental 
powers for 
their years. 
Of these 
children four 
are the sons 
and daughters 
of Dr. and 
Serle. The old- 
est, a daughter, 
Lina, entered 
Radcliffe College at 
the age of fifteen and 
is now a member of the 
senior class; the second, 
Adolf, is a senior in Harvard, 
having passed the entrance exami- 
nations to that college when only 
thirteen and a half; the third, 
Miriam, completed her highschool 
work and passed the Radcliffe en- 
trance examinations last fall; while 
the youngest child, Rudolf, although only 
eleven, is doing third year work in the 
high school. The education of all four be- 
gan with their ability to speak and = was 
shaped in accordance with a definite plan 
which Dr. Berle, who is professor of Applied 
Christianity in Tufts College, has often 
discussed with me and which he has lately 
set forth in an admirable book, ‘‘School in 
the Home,” that might be read to advan- 
tage by all parents. 


























The Training of the Berle Children 


Briefly stated, the method he applied to 
the education of each of his children involved, 
first, the maintenance of an inspiring en- 
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vironment; second, recognition of the truth 
that since children are certain to do a great 
deal of thinking even if left to themselves, 
it is well from the outset to turn their 
thoughts to matters 
worth while and train 
them to think clearly; 
and, third, the utiliza- 
tion of language 
training as an initial 
means to this end. 

Dr. Berle began, in 
fact, by teaching 
each child to be 
careful in its choice 
of words, to pro- 
nounce every word 
correctly and to 
acquire a fair 

vocabulary in 

several  lan- 
guages. He 

did this be- 

cause he was 

convinced that 
correct speak- 
ing is an in- 
valuable aid to 
correct thinking, 
and because he 
felt that apprecia- 
tion of language dis- 
tinctions would itself be 
a stimulus and help to the 
intelligent study of any subject. 
Thus Lina, the first-born, was taught 
before she was three to repeat the 

Lord’s Prayer in English, Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew. 

In special Dr. Berle was opposed to the 
use of “baby talk,” and to the prevalent 
practice of allowing children to mispro- 
nounce words because their incorrect pro- 
nunciation sounds “‘cute.”” As I have more 
than once heard him say and as he declares 


a youngster of thirteen 


in his book: 

“Tt is not enough that a word be spoken. 
It makes a great deal of difference how it is 
spoken. The proper vocalization of words 
has an effect upon children which is often, 
one may say generally, overlooked. Almost 
everybody is fond of repeating the baby’s 
efforts to talk and ‘baby talk’ lingers in 
many homes, an innocent but costly pleas- 
ure for the parents and the children alike. 
There are many persons of mature age at 
this moment who will never pronounce 
certain words properly, since they became 








use of language came training in 

. the use of mathematical and other 
symbols and definitions and then, 
with Mrs. Berle’s loyal coépera- 
tion, began in earnest a process 
which Dr. Berle has aptly called 
mind fertilization. This consisted 
simply in encouraging the children 
to ask questions and answering 
them in such a way as to quicken 
fd. their imagination and set them 
{ thinking for themselves; in dis- 


, cussing, at meal times and odd 

moments and always in an inter- 
; esting manner, topics having moral 
it and intellectual implications that 


it was desired to plant in the grow- 
ing minds; and in deftly directing 
the children’s attention to subjects 
considered desirable for them to 
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The normal child, from one to eight years of age, passes through what is known to psychologists as the period of 
infancy. This is a time of brain growth; the vitality is steadily increasing 





a accustomed to a false pronunciation in child- study. It was distinctly a process, in short, 

, hood because somebody thought it was for the tuning up of the mental machinery 

‘cute.’ There are many persons who will _ by the never-failing power of real interest; 

never get over certain false associations of and the remarkable record of the children 

ideas, because somebody thought it was very at school and college is sufficient evidence 
amusing and funny to see the child mixingup of its success in their case. 

things in such a beautiful childlike way!” Under the skilful guidance of their father 

Following the preliminary training in the and mother, study has been to them, indeed, 


as great a pleasure as the playing 
of games is to other children. 
For the matter of that, they have 
learned largely through play, in- 
venting games which had the 
double effect of exercising their 
bodies and developing — their 
minds. I have in my possession 
an interesting photograph taken 
just before the oldest children 
passed the entrance examina- 
tions into Harvard and Radcliffe. 
It shows all four of the children 
armed with swords and shields of 
their own manufacture, 
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The interval from eight to twelve years of age is a unique period of human life. The child is, in a sense, a little 
savage. His tendencies and activities correspond in a striking way with those of his remote savage ancestors in 
their maturity. The child develops a life of his own outside the home circle, and his natural interests are more 
independent of adult influence than at any other period 
His activity 1s greater than it ever was before or ever will be again. This is known as the pre-adolescent 
period. Some psychologists believe that the child of this age should have, within a wise environment, free play 
for his inclinations, to the end that he may develop normally later on. Parents should not worry over the 
* savagery” of children of this age 











































12 13 14 15 16 


The period of twelve to eighteen years is that of adolescence, during which the child reaches the age of maturity 
- s ° - 
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oratorical ability. 

This is perhaps particularly 
true of the older boy, Adolf, 
who since entering Harvard has 
twice been a member of that col- 
lege’s debating teams, in his fresh- 
man year and last spring, debating 
both times against representatives 
of Yale. And if the home train- 
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at six, gives promise of at least equaling 
the records of the others and possibly sur- 
passing them in some respects. 

And, as in the case of the Berle children, 
all of them have been brought up on the 
principle that unless the mind is properly 
fertilized in infancy weeds will spring up in 
it that may never be wholly eradicated by 
the education of later years and that the 
sooner a love for study is kindled the easier 
will study become. Like Dr. and Mrs. 
Berle, Professor and Mrs. Wiener have been 
careful to surround their children with 
a material environment rich in cultural 
suggestions. They have trained them to be 
self-reliant, to have faith in their own pow- 
ers and to use their minds freely, fully and 
intelligently. Practising Froebel’s adage, 
they have in the truest sense “lived with 
their children,” never neglecting or repress- 
ing them, but maintaining a discipline that 
has been fraught with important moral as 
well as intellectual consequences. 

“Always,” said Prof. Wiener to me one 
day, ‘‘I would say to them, ‘Children, above 
all else be honest with yourselves. Do not 
be content with superficial knowledge. 
Reason things out and never rest until 
you know that you know them.’ I have not 
sought to ‘force’ my children, to cram their 
minds with facts. But I have sought to 
train them in effective thinking and to 
give wholesome food for the strengthening 
of the intellect. And I have always tried 
to present this food in an appetizing way— 
that is, to make the studies to which I 
wished them to devote themselves really 
interesting to them. Parents should never 
forget that the key to the unlocking of 
a child’s mind is interest. It is the things 
in which children are most interested that 
they most readily learn.”’ 

How true this is and how true also is 
the fact that children unconsciously ab- 
sorb from their surroundings impressions 
that determine at once the direction and 
the current of their thoughts, may well be 
emphasized by citing another instance of 
intellectual precocity—the case of a little 
Greek boy, Takes Emanuel Francopoulos, 
who at thirteen years of age spoke Greek, 
English and German. When this boy, the 
son of cultured and wealthy parents, began 
to talk, it was noticed that he had a ten- 
dency to use the most elegant words of the 
Greek language and also that he was par- 
ticularly inclined to discuss matters con- 





nected with steamships, automobiles anid 
aeroplanes. Now these were precisely the 
topics most talked about in the family 
circle, his father being a steamship agent, 
owning an automobile and taking an 
especial interest in the development of the 
aeroplane. Even today the boy’s vocab- 
ulary in the different languages he speaks 
is notably rich in the technical terminology 
of the steamship, automobile and aero- 
plane, in the workings of all of which he has 
a good practical knowledge. 
Circumstances, in other words, had oper- 
ated from the start of his life to give him 
an exceptional interest in these things. He 
had heard them talked over constantly, 
had noticed his father’s enthusiasm for 
them and had reacted to the impressions 
thus made on his mind. Then, as he grew 
older, the same subjects remaining para- 
mount in his father’s thoughts and in the 
conversation of the household, they had 
acquired a constantly keener interest for 
him. Interest, as always, was the main- 
spring of his development. And in this, 
be it added, we similarly have the explana- 
tion not only of the precocity of men of 
genius like Goethe, Saint-Saens and Camille 
Flammarion, but of the otherwise inexplic- 
able phenomenon of men who, after a youth 
unmarked by brilliancy, have suddenly 
flamed in later life into achievements that 
challenge the attention of the world. 


The Lesson for Parents 


This, of course, would carry with it 
a comforting assurance to many parents 
troubled at the seeming backwardness of 
their children. But, also, it would carry to 
them the warning, in the light of the facts 
narrated above, that it obviously is the part 
of wisdom not to trust to accident to bring 
out whatever talents their little ones possess, 
but to endeavor, both by formal education 
and by prudent modification of the en- 
vironment, to “energize” them while they 
still are children and to create in them an 
enduring earnestness of purpose, ambition 
to achieve and vital, passionate interest 
in the good, the beautiful and the true. 
That this can be done without “robbing 
them of the joys of childhood,” unduly 
taxing their minds, or in any way injuring 
their health, the experiences of Mrs. Stoner, 
Dr. Berle and their fellow educational ‘in- 
novators eloquently bear witness. 
























































The Mating of Lydia 


A Romantic Drama 
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By Mrs. 


Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” 


Humphry Ward 


**Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “ Marriage a la Mode,” 


“The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius 


ICTORIA was sitting to Delorme in a 
corner of the Italian garden. She did 
not like Delorme, and her preference 

was all for another school of art. She had 
moreover a critical respect for her own fea- 
tures, and she did not want at all to see 
them rendered by what seemed to her the 
splashing violence of Delorme’s brushwork. 
But Harry had asked it of her, and here she 
was. 

Her thoughts moreover were full of 
Harry’s affairs, so that the conversation 
between her and the painter was more or less 
pretence on her part. She was thinking of 
those footsteps she had heard under her 
window at dawn, and passing her room. 
This morning Harry looked as usual, except 
for something in the eyes, which none but 
she would notice. 

What could have happened the night be- 
fore-— while he and Lydia Penfold were 
alone together? Victoria had seen them 
come back into the general company, had 
indeed been restlessly on the watch for their 
return. It had seemed to her that Harry 
was somewhat unusually pale and quiet, 
while the girl's look had struck her as singular 

exalted—the eves shining, yet the manner 
composed and sweet as usual. She already 
divined the theorist in Lydia, the speculator 
with life and conduct. ‘But not with my 
Harry!” thought the mother, fiercely. 

Delorme suddenly raised his great head 
from his easel. “That was a delicious crea- 
ture that sat by me last night.”’ 


W. IHitchcock 


“Miss Penfold? She is one of 
devotees.” 

“She paints, so she said. 
Why do women paint?” 

Victoria, roused, hotly defended the right 
of her sex to ply any honest art in the world 
that might bring them either pleasure or 
money. “If it pays the rent!—isn’t that 
enough?” 

“But a young girl like that! What, in 
God’s name, has she to do with paving the 
rent? Let her dance and sing—have a 
train of lovers—look beautiful! Ask mi- 
lord.” He looked toward, the house, and 
Victoria saw Tatham emerging. But she 
had no intention whatever of asking him. 
She rose hastily, excused herself on the score 
of needing a few minutes’ rest, and went to 
meet her son. 

“T forgot to tell you, Mother,” he said, as 
they approached each other, ‘ Faversham 
may call this afternoon. I had a letter from 
him this morning. He seems to be trying to 
make the old man behave.” 

“T shall be glad to see him.” 

Then, struck by something lifeless and 
jaded in the voice she loved, Victoria 
slipped her hand into her son’s arm, and 
walked back with him to his library. 

He sat down silently to his books and 
papers. A couple of official reports lay 
open, and Victoria knew that he was going 
to an important county meeting that after- 
noon, where he was to be in the chair. 

Perched on the end of his writing table, 


your 


Mon dieu! 


For those who have not read preceding chapters 


Claude Faversham, meeting with a bicycle accident, is taken into Threlfall Tower in the absence 


of its owner, Edmund Melrose. 


The latter, eccentric and unpopular, with his sole interest the col- 


lecting of costly antiques, is incensed at the intrusion, but recovers suddenly when he learns of 


Faversham’s inheritance of certain rare gems. 


offered the position of Melrose’s agent at an enormous salary. 


The young stranger is treated royally, and, finally, 


At the advice of Lydia Penfold, an 


attractive young artist with advanced theories about women, Faversham accepts the post and plans 


to improve Melrose’s shamefully neglected property. 


Young Lord Tatham, owner of Duddon 


Castle and tine ‘‘match”’ of the countryside, entreats Lydia to become his wife, but the girl, in spite 
of the wealth and position offered her, refuses him gently, with the plea that they demonstrate her 


theory that a man and woman may be—“ just friends.”’ 
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she watched her son a moment. It seemed 
to her she saw already what the young face 
would be like when it was old. A pang 
struck her. ‘“Harry—is there anything 
wrong?” 

He looked up quite simply and stretched 
his hand to her. “I asked her to marry me 
last night.” 

“Well?” The color rushed into the 
mother’s face. 

“No go. She doesn’t love me. She 
wants us to be friends.”’ 

Victoria gasped. ‘‘But she’s coming to 
sit to Delorme this afternoon!”’ 

“Because I asked her.” 

“Harry!—dear boy—for both your sakes, 
either all or nothing! If she doesn’t care, 
break it off.” 

“There’s nothing to break off, dearest. 
And don’t ask me not to see her. I couldn’t. 
Who knows? She’s got her ideas. Of 
course I’ve got mine. Perhaps—after all— 
I may win. Or if not—perhaps,”’ he shaded 
his face with his hand, “‘she’ll show me— 
how not to mind. I know she wants to.” ~ 

Silence a moment. Then the lad’s hand 
dropped. He smiled at Victoria. “Let’s 
fallin! There’s nothing else to do anyway. 
She’s not like other girls. When she says a 
thing, she means it. But as long as I can 
see her I’m happy!”’ 

“You ought to forget her!”’ said Victoria, 
angrily, kissing his hair. “These things 
should end—one way or the other.” 

He looked perplexed. ‘She doesn’t think 
so—and I’m thankful she doesn’t. Mother! 
don’t say anything to her. Promise me. 
She said last night—she loved you. She 
wants to come here. Let’s give her a jolly 
time. Perhaps—’’ 

The patience in the blue eyes nearly made 
her cry. And there was also the jealousy 
that no fond mother escapes, the commonest 
of all jealousies. He was passing out of her 
hands, this creature of her own flesh: Till 
now she had molded and shaped him. 
Henceforward the lightest influence raised 
by this girl’s eyes would mean more to him 
than all the intensity of her own affection. 

Victoria’s mind for the rest of the sitting 
was in a state of abstraction, and she sat so 
still that Delorme was greatly pleased with 
her. At luncheon she was still absent- 
minded, and Lady Barbara whispered in 
Gerald Tatham’s ear that Victoria was 
always a poor hostess, but this time her man- 
ners were really impossible. 

Meanwhile the young man whose dinner 








jacket and black tie had marked him out 
amid the other male guests of the night 
before, was observing matters in a more 
subtle and friendly spirit. Cyril Boden 
was a Fellow of All Souls, a journalist, an 
advanced radical, a charmer, and a fanatic. 
He hated no man. But he hated the theo- 
ries and the doings of so many men, that 
the difference between him and the mere 
revolutionary was hard to seize. Victoria 
was much attached to him in a motherly 
way, and he to her. They sparred a good 
deal, but they were friends all the same, 
exchanging the unpaid services of friends. 

In the afternoon, before Lydia Penfold 


appeared, Boden found amusement in 
teasing Delorme—an old acquaintance, 


Delorme was accustomed to pose in all 
societies as Whistler’s lawful and only suc- 
cessor. “Pattern” and “harmony”’ pos- 
sessed him; “finish”? was only made for 
fools, and the story-teller in art was the 
unclean thing. 

Boden, meanwhile, made amends for all 
that was revolutionary in his politics or 
economics, by reaction on two subjects— 
artand divorce. He had old-fashioned ideas 
on the family, and did not want to see 
divorce made easy. And he was quaintly 
Ruskinian in matters of art; believed in 
“finishing,” and that all art should appeal 
to ethica! or poetic emotion. 

‘Boden admires a painter because he is 
a good man, and pays his washing bills,” 
drawled Delorme behind his cigarette, from 
the lazy depths of a garden chair. 

‘“Excellently put,” said Boden, his hat 
on the back of his head, his eyes beginning 
to shine. 

“There is no relation whatever between 
art and morality,” Delorme smoked pug- 
naciously. ‘‘The greater the artist, gener- 
ally speaking, the worse the man.” 

“Tsay! Really as bad as that?” Boden 
waved a languid hand toward the smoke- 
wreathed phantom of Delorme. The circle 
round the two laughed, languidly also, for 
it was almost too hot to laugh. The circle 
consisted of Victoria, Gerald Tatham, Mrs. 
Manisty, and Colonel Barton, who had 
reappeared at luncheon in order to urge 
Tatham to see Faversham as soon as possible 
on certain local affairs. 

“Oh! I give you my head in a charger,”’ 
said Delorme, not without heat. “For you, 
Burne-Jones is ‘pure’ and I am ‘decadent,’ 
because he paints anaemic knights in sham 
armor, and I paint what I see.” 
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Lydia and Ciaude 


While talk of this kind was circling round 
the shady lawn of Duddon, Lydia Penfold, 
driving a diminutive but sturdy pony, was 
slowly climbing the long hill leading to the 
Castle, with Faversham walking beside her. 
He had overtaken her in his gig, given the 
reins to a boy accompanying him, and sent 
him on to the Castle. 

Lydia was in white. Faversham’s quick 
eye noticed all the pretty details of her dress, 
the girlish necklace of some dull blue beads 
strung on a slender chain, the blue ribbon 
at her waist and in her hat. It pleased him 
that there was not a trace in her of Bohem- 
ian carelessness in these respects. Every- 
thing was simple, but everything was con- 
sidered. She knew her own beauty; that 
was Clear. It gave her self-possession; but, 
so far as he could see, without a trace of 
conceit. He had never met a young girl 
with whom he could talk so easily. 

She seemed to him, this afternoon, how- 
ever, a little pensive and overcast. But 
she had greeted him with her most friendly 
smile. ‘You're really getting strong?” 

“A Hercules! Besides, this new work’s 
so interesting one hasn’t time to think of 
one’s game leg.”’ 

“VYou’re beginning to know the estate.”’ 

“Well, ’ve been driving about it now for 
a fortnight—that’s something? And I’ve 
got one or two things to tell you.” 

He plunged into them. It was as though 
he resumed topics and picked up threads 
already familiar to them both. They had 
met indeed on several occasions, since his 
call at the cottage, and their talk, as they 
mounted the hill, showed that they had 
subjects in common, unlike those that gen- 
erally bring together a youth and a maiden. 

Ever since, in reference to the agency, 
she had said to him with that kindled, eager 
look—‘ Accept! accept!” he had begun to 
understand her. She was, it seemed, no 
mere passive girl. She was in her measure 
a thinker—a character. He perceived in 
her, deep down, enthusiasms and compas- 
sions, that seemed often as though they 
shook her beyond her strength. They made 
him uncomfortable; they were strange to 
his own mind; and yet they moved and 
influenced him. 

‘“T have just come from Mainstairs,” he 
said to her abruptly as they mounted the 
hill. 

Mainstairs was perhaps the most wretched 
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village on Melrose’s half-ruined estate. 
The sanitary authority for the district had 
called on him to put its cottages in repair. 
He had refused. It did not suit him, he said, 
to spend money on property that brought 
no return. Whereupon the authority had 
threatened to close the cottages. “ By all 
means!”’ said Melrose. But as there were 
no other cottages within miles, and the 
people, as soon as they knew what was 
going on, began to stone the sanitary in- 
spector, the authority was helpless. 

Lydia turned to her companion as he 
named the village, the color rushing into 
her cheeks. “Are you going to put that 
right?” 

‘I am going to try,” he said, gravely. 
He had just learned at Mainstairs, what 
Lydia would never have told him—thaf 
she went regularly to see a girl in one of 
the Mainstairs cottages, a girl paralyzed 
after diphtheria, brought about by the 
state of the property. Faversham had seen 
her himself that afternoon; a shocking 
sight. 

“[T have a number of new proposals to 
put before Mr. Melrose,”’ he resumed, after 
amoment. “I’ve been working them out.” 

‘When do you see him?” 

He hesitated. ‘*To-night 

She bent over toward him. 
me? You'll let me hear?” 

“Indeed I will.” 


I think.” 
“You'll tell 


A Bit of a Dispute 


They moved on in silence, passing pres- 
ently a pair of excellent cottages with 
smiling gardens, on the roadside. 

‘T think it’s the contrast with the people 
on this estate,” said Lydia, pointing first 
to the cottages and then to Duddon Castle 
emerging from the trees, “that makes it so 
hard for the cthers.”’ 

“Oh, the Tathams are always perfec- 
tion!” said Faversham, sharply. 

Lydia lifted her eyebrows. “Is it a 
crime?” 

“No. But when you’re so rich—and so 
well-behaved—and so beloved—and all the 
rest of it—one gets rather sick of hearing so 
much about it.” 

“Not from them.” 

“No.” The admission was grudging. 
“But it’s really very easy to do your duty 
on forty thousand a year.” 

There was silence a moment, then Lydia 
said, holding her head very straight, “‘ Lord 






Drawn by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


Lydia hesitated a@ moment—and_ then laughed. 
“All right. I shall not do it again.” And sud- 
Jlooding into her cheek, to her intense annoy- 
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Tatham is a great friend of mine. I thought 
he was of yours.”’ 

“Never! We knew each other a little 
at college and I once did him a small ser- 
vice. But he was always too prosperous 
for me.” 

Lydia hesitated a moment—then laughed. 
“T don’t let anybody attack my friends 
to me!” 

“Allright. I shall not doit again.”’ And 
suddenly he threw her a look, which brought 
the color flooding into her cheek, to her 
intense annoyance. She gasped a little. 
What had happened? 

The gates of Duddon came in sight. 
Lydia recovered herself; but the sensations 
of the preceding five minutes had given 
a peculiar brilliance to her beauty as she 
turned smiling to her companion, ‘*Do you 
know—do you remember—that we are just 
going to call at Duddon?”’ The words were 
lightly sarcastic. But something in his 
dark handsome face—still somberly set 
intimidated her; and again she was con- 
scious of a new and strange feeling—the 
feeling that she was not, as usual, mistress 
of the situation. 

The next moment, however, the fine 
eyes into which she looked had softened, 
and he was awkwardly returning her smile. 
“Thank you. Don’t be afraid. I was only 
jesting. Tatham’s a fine fellow.” 

She alighted at the steps, and, directed 
by a footman, they passed through a side 
gate and crossed the lawn together, toward 
the groups in the distance. Both were 
rather silent and conscious. 

“T say—who’s that with Miss Penfold? 
Claude Faversham!—by all that’s surpris- 
ing!”’ 

Boden addressed his hostess. But Vic- 
toria had risen, and had gone to meet the 
two people. 

“Just appointed agent for the Threlfall 
estate,” said Barton in Boden’s ear. “* You 
didn’t hear us discussing him last night? 
A deal depends on him. He’ll be the king 
of half a county.” 

Boden recalled the few incidents of his 
acquaintance with the young man. They 
had both been among the original members 
of a small club in London, frequented by 
men of letters and junior barristers. Faver- 
sham had long since dropped out of the 
club, and was now the companion, so Boden 
understood, of much richer men, and a great 
frequenter of the stock exchange, where 
money is mysteriously made without work- 
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ing for it. That fact alone was enough for 
Cyril Boden. He felt an instinctive, almost 
a fanatical antipathy toward the new agent. 

“Hullo! Glad to see you,” said Tatham. 
“Hope you're quite fit again.”’ 

“Very nearly all right, thank you.” 

“Are you actually at work? Great ex- 
citement everywhere about you!”’ Tatham 
stood, with his straw hat tilted toward the 
back of his head and his hands on his sides, 
observing his guest. His manner was excel- 
lent, but there was a cool look in his blue 
eves that was not usually there. 

Faversham shrugged his shoulders. ‘I 
feel horribly nervous!” 

“Well you may!” laughed Tatham. 
“Never mind. We'll all give you a leg up, 
if you'll let us.” 

‘As far as I am concerned—the smallest 
contributions thankfully received. Who 
are these people here?”’ 

Tatham introduced him to everybody and 
then left him to make his way. 

By this time Mr. Andover had dropped 
in, and various other residents from the 
neighborhood. They gathered eagerly round 
Faversham. And before long, the new man 
had produced an excellent first impression 
upon these country gentlemen who were 
now to be his neighbors. It was evident 
that he was anxious to remove grievances; 
and, in spite of a modest bearing, that he be- 
lieved he would have the power to do so. 
His tone as to his employer was guarded, 
but not at all servile; and he made the im- 
pression of a man of ability accustomed to 
business—independent, yet anxious to do 
his best with a great trust. 

After half an hour’s discussion, Barton 
drew Victoria aside and said to her excitedly 
that the new guest was ‘“‘a capital fellow!” 

“He'll do the job, you'll see! Melrose is 
breaking up—thank God! Everyone who’s 
seen him lately says he’s not half the man he 
was. That estate has been a plague-spot! 
But we'll get it cleared up now.” 

Victoria wondered. Secretly, she doubted 
the power of any man to change Melrose. 
Meanwhile it had not escaped her that the 
new agent and Lydia had arrived together. 
It had struck her also that their manner 
toward each other, as she went to meet 
them, had been the manner of persons just 
emerged from an intimate or agitating con- 
versation. And she already perceived the 
nascent jealousy in Harry. 

Well—no doubt the agent also was to be 
practiced on by these newfangled arts. For 
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no girl could have had the audacity to make 
the compact Lydia Penfold had made with 
Harry, if she were already in love with an- 
other man! No, Faversham, it was plain, 
would be the next added to her train. 


Lydia Poses for Delorme 


She looked round her for the presumptu- 
ous maiden. ‘There she was, under the yew 
trees, her white dress gleaming against their 
dark; Delorme, with an easel, in front. 
He was making a rapid charcoal sketch of 
her, and she was sitting daintily erect, talk- 
ing and smiling at intervals. A little way 
off, a group of people, critical observers of 
the proceeding, lounged on the grass or in 
garden chairs; among them, Tatham, who 
by way, his mother thought, of avoiding 
Lady Barbara, had gone off after luncheon 
to show the Manisty boy the Long Pool in 
the park, and its rare water-birds. But, as 
though by signal, as soon as Lydia Penfold 
appeared on the terrace there was Tatham. 
And now, as he sat watching the sitting, his 

-hat drawn forward over his brow and eyes, 
although he chatted occasionally with Mrs. 
Manisty beside him, his mother was miser- 
ably certain that he was in truth alive to 
nothing but the white vision under the trees 
—the delicate three-quarter face with its 
pointed chin, and the wisps of gold hair 
blowing about the temples. 

And the owner of the face! Was she 
quite unmoved by a situation which might, 
Victoria felt, have strained the nerves even 
of the experienced? A slight incident seemed 
to show that she was not unmoved. Lydia 
had shown a keen, girlish pleasure in the 
prospect of sitting to Delorme—the god, 
professionally, of her ‘idolatry. Yet the 
sketch, for that afternoon, came to nothing. 
For after an hour’s sitting, Delorme, as 
usual, became restless and excited, cursed 
the light, and finally, in a fit of disgust, 
wiped out everything he had done. Lydia 
rose from her seat, looking rather white, and 
threw a strange, appealing glance—the 
mother caught it—at her young host. Tat- 
ham sprang up, released her instantly and 
peremptorily, though Delorme implored for 
another half-hour. Lydia, unheard by the 
artist, gave soft thanks to her deliverer, and, 
presently, there they were—she and Harry 
—strolling up and down the rose-alleys to- 
gether, as though nothing, absolutely 
nothing, had happened. 

Victoria, sitting in the shade, beside Lady 
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Barbara, who had gone to sleep, looked 
dreamily round on the rose-red pile of build- 
ing, on the great engirdling woods, the hills, 
the silver reaches of the river—interwoven 
now with the dark tree-masses, now with 
glades of sunlit pasture. Duddon was one 
of the great possessions of England. And 
this slip of a girl, with her homemade 
blouses, and her joy in making twenty 
pounds out of her drawings wherewith to pay 
the rent, had put it aside, apparently with- 
out a moment’s hesitation! Victoria could 
not help a thrill over it. There was a fine 
something in the act which set the author of 
it apart. 

Suddenly, on the other side of yew hedge 
behind her—voices. Harry and Lydia 
Penfold, in eager and laughing discussion. 
And all at once a name reached her ears: 
‘‘Lydia’’—pronounced rather shyly, in 
Tatham’s voice. 

“Lydia!’’ No doubt by the bidding of 
the young lady. 

“T did not know I was so old-fashioned,” 
thought Victoria, indignantly. 

Yet the tone in which the name was given 
was neither caressing nor tender. It simply 
meant, of course, that the young woman 
was breaking him in to her ideas; her ab- 
surd ideas, from which Harry must be 
protected. 

Thenceforward, however, Lydia allowed 
Tatham no more private speech with her. 
She made herself agreeable to all Victoria’s 
guests in turn. Delorme fell head over 
heels in love with her, so judicious, yet so 
evidently sincere were the flatteries she 
turned upon him, and so docile her consent 
to another sitting. Sweet, grave, Lucy 
Manisty watched her with fascination. 
The Manisty boy dragged her to the Long 
Pond, as the best way of showing his ap- 
proval. Colonel Barton forgot politics to 
chat with her; and the mocking speculation 
in Cyril Boden’s eyes gradually softened, as 
the girl’s charm and beauty penetrated, 
little by little, through all the company. 

Faversham alone seemed to have no inn- 
ings with her till he was about to take his 
departure. Then Victoria noticed that 
Lydia made a quick movement toward him, 
and they stood together a few minutes, 
talking—certainly not as strangers. 

Gerald Tatham also noticed it. There 
were few things, within his powers, that he 
left unnoticed. 

“Now, that would be suitable!”’ he said in 
Lady Barbara’s ear, nodding toward the 
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pair. ‘‘ You saw how they came in together. 
But of course it’s a blind. Anyone with 
half an eye can see that she’s setting her cap 
for Harry!” 


Faversham’s Quandary 


Faversham rode slowly home through the 
winding Cumberland lanes. Was there any 
chance for him? Through all his talk with 
the country neighbors or with Lady Tatham 
he had been keenly on the watch for any- 
thing that might show him what Lydia’s 
position in the Duddon Castle circle actually 
was. That Tatham was in love with her 
was clear. Faversham had seen for himself 
that he hung upon her every movement, and 
always knew where she was and to whom 
she was talking. Nor had the long con- 
versation in the rose walk escaped him. 
Well, of course, in the case of any other girl 
in the world than Lydia, such things would 
be conclusive. Who was likely to refuse 


Tatham, plus the Tatham estates? But 
unless he had mistaken her altogether—her 
detachment, her unworldliness, her high 


Lydia Penfold was not the girl to 
marry an estate. And if Tatham himself 
had touched her heart-—* would she have 
allowed me the play with her that she has 
done this last fortnight?’’ She would have 
been absorbed, preoccupied; and she had 
been neither. 

She had forgiven him for his touch of 
jealous ill-temper! As they stood together, 
at the last, in Duddon garden, she had 
repeated, ‘I must hear about to-night 
send me a word,” half shy, half eager 
looking up. 

For the rest, the passion that was rapidly 
rising in the veins of a man full of life and 
will, surprised the man himself, excited in 
him a new complacency and _ self-respect. 
For years he had said to himself that he 
could only marry money. But Lydia was 
penniless; and he could make her rich. For 
his career was only beginning; and on 
wealth, the wealth which is power, he was 
more than ever determined. 

A turn in the road brought Threlfall into 
view. He reined in his horse, pulling him- 
self together to meet the ordeal of the even- 
ing. It was by Melrose’s own wish, he had 
drawn up a careful scheme of the alterations 
and improvements that seemed to him im- 
peratively necessary in the financial inter- 
ests of the estate; and he had added to it a 
statement—very cautious and diplomatic 


spirit 
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of the various public and private quarrels in 
which Melrose was now concerned, with sug- 
gestions as to what could be done to 
straighten them out. 

So far Melrose had been fairly amenable 
had given a curt assent, for instance, to the 
condition on which Faversham had proposed 
to relet two of the vacant farms, and to one 
or two other changes. But Faversham real- 
ized that he possessed no true knowledge of 
the old man’s mind and temperament. He 
seemed to be more and more incalculable, 
less to be depended on. His memory was 
often faulty, and his irritability hardly sane. 

Supposing he were suddenly to fall ill and 
die—what would happen to the house and 
its collections, or to the immense fortune, 
the proportions of which the new agent was 
now slowly beginning to appreciate? All 
sorts of questions with regard to the van- 
ished wife and child were rising insistently 
in Faversham’s mind. Were they really 
dead, and if so, how and where? Once or 
twice, since his acceptance of the agency, 
Melrose had repeated to him with emphasis: 
‘T am alone in the world.”’ 


An Ordeal With Melrose 


The light was fast failing as he came in 
sight of the house. *On dismounting he was 
told by Joseph, the new man, that Mr. 
Melrose would dine alone, but would be 
glad to see Mr. Faversham in the library 
after dinner. 

Faversham’ made a quick and sparing 
meal in his own room, and then adjourning 
to his newly furnished office, ran eagerly 
through the various papers and proposals, 
which he had prepared to lay before his 
employer. 

As he did so, he was more conscious than 
ever before, of the enormity of Melrose’s 
whole career as a landowner. The fact was, 
that the estate had been for years a mere 
field for the display of its owner's worst 
qualities—caprice, miserliness, jealous or 
vindictive love of power. The finance of it 
mattered nothing to him. Had he been 
a poorer man, his landed property might 
have had a chance; he would have been 
forced to run it more or less on business lines. 
But his immense income came to him ap- 
parently from quite other sources—mines, 
railways, foreign investments. And with 
all the human relations involved in land- 
owning he was totally unfit to deal. - 
Hence these endless quarrels with his 











































tenants to whom he never allowed a lease; 
these constant evictions; these litigations 
as to improvements, compensations, and 
heaven knows what. The land was natur- 
ally of excellent quality, and many a tenant 
came in with high hopes, only to find that 
the promises on the strength of which he 
had taken his farm were never fulfilled, and 
that if it came to lawyers, Melrose generally 
managed ‘to best it.’”’ Hence, too, the 
rotten, insanitary cottages—maintained, 
Faversham could almost swear, for the 
mere sake of defying the local authorities 
and teaching ‘‘ those socialist fools”’ a lesson. 
Hence the constant charges of persecution 
for political reasons; hence and, too, this 
bad case of the Brands, which had roused 
such a strong and angry sympathy in the 


neighborhood that Faversham felt the suc- . 


cess of his own regime must be endangered, 
unless some means could be found, compat- 
ible with Melrose’s arrogance, of helping 
the ruined family. 

Well, there in those clear, typewritten 
sheets, lay his suggestions for dealing with 
these various injustices and infamies. They 
were moderate. Expensive for the moment, 
they would be economical in the long run. 
He had given them his best brains and his 
hardest work. And he had taken the best 
advice. But they meant, no doubt, a com- 
plete change in the administration and per- 
sonnel of the estate. 

Faversham stepped into the garden, and, 
hanging over the low ‘wall that edged the 
sandstone cliif, he looked out over the gorge 
of the river, across the woods, into the 
ravines and gullies of the fells. Mountain 
ind wood stood dark against a saffron sky. 
In the dim blue above, Venus sailed. A light 
wind stirred the trees and the stream. 

His heart withdrew itself into some inner 
shrine where it might be with Lydia. She 
represented to him some force, some help, 
to which he turned. Please God, he would 
win her! And through a piece of honorable 
work—the cleansing of an ugly corner of 
human life. A nobler ambition than he had 
ever yet been conscious of entered in. 


Melrose’s Unsigned Will 


The chiming clock in the gallery—a 
marvel of French horology—had just fin- 
ished striking eleven. Melrose, who had 
been speaking with energy through the 
soft-repeated notes, threw himself back in 
his chair, and lit a cigarette. His white hair 
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shone against the paneled background of the 
room, and beneath it, framed in bushy brows 
still black, a pair of menacing eyes fixed 
themselves on Faversham. 

Faversham remained for a minute at the 
table, looking down upon it, his hand rest- 
ing on the document from which he had 
been reading. Then he too pushed his chair 
slowly backward, and looked up. “I under- 
stand then, Mr. Melrose, that these proposals 
of mine do not meet with your approval?” 

“T have told you what I approve.” 

“You have approved a few matters—of 
minor importance. But my chief propos- 
als’’—he ran his finger lightiy over the pages 
of his memorandum, enumerating the 
various headings—‘“‘ these, if I have under- 
stood you correctly, are not to your mind, 
and you refuse to sanction them?” 

The face before him was as iron. “Let 
half these things wait, I tell you, and they 
will settle themselves. I pointed out to 
you, when we made our bargain, that I 
would not have my estate run on any d— 
socialist principles.” 

Faversham smiled; but he had grown 
very pale. “ Your financial profit, Mr. Mel- 
rose, and the business management of your 
property have been my sole concern.” 

“Tam sure that you think so. But as to 
what is profit and what is business, you must 
allow me to be the final judge.” 

Faversham thought a moment, then rose, 
and walked quietly up and down the length 
of the room, his hands in his pockets. 

Suddenly Melrose flung his cigarette 
vehemently away. ‘Faversham! Don’t be 
a fool! I have something to say to you 
a deal more important than this nonsense!” 

Faversham turned in astonishment. 

“Sit down again!”’ said Melrose, peremp- 
torily, “and listen to me. I have just made 
my will,” he said, abruptly. “It depends 
on you whether I sign it or not.” 

As the speaker paused, Faversham, lean- 
ing back and fronting him, grew visibly 
rigid. An intense and startled expectancy 
dawned in his face; his lips parted. 

“My will,” Melrose continued, in a de- 
liberately even voice, “concerns a fortune 
of rather more than a million sterling— 
allowing little or nothing for the contents 

of this house. I inherited a great deal, and 
by the methods I have adopted—not the 
methods, my dear Faversham, I may say, 
that you have been recommending to me 
tonight—I have more than doubled it. I 
have given nothing away to worthless people 
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and no sloppy philanthropies’ have stood 
between me and the advantages to which my 


knowledge and my brains entitled me. 
Hence these accumulations. Now, the 


question is, what is to be done with them? 
I am alone in the world. I have no interest 
whatever in building universities, or pro- 
viding free libraries, or subsidizing hospitals. 
Well, now then, I begin to be old. Don’t 
interrupt me!—I don’t like it, but I recog- 
nize the fact. I have various ailments. 
Doctors are mostly fools; but I admit that 
in my case they may be right, though I in- 
tend to live a good while yet in spite of them. 
Still—there it is—who is to have this money 
—and these coijlections? I don’t think I 
possess a single relation that I don’t dislike! 
So now we come to the point. With your 
leave, and by your leave, I propose to leave 
the money and the collections—to you!” 

The young man half rose in his chair. 
His staring eyes fixed themselves on Mel- 
rose. ‘To me! What can you possibly 
mean, Sir?” 

“Precisely what I say. On conditions, 
of course. It depends on yourself. But 
you were brought into this house by a 
strange chance. You happen to suit me— 
to interest me. Here, in this drawer,” he 
brought his hand down strongly on the 
writing-table, “‘is a will, which I wrote last 
night. It leaves the whole of my property 
to you—subject to certain directions as to 
the works of art, to a provision for old 
Dixon, and so on. You can’t witness it, of 
course, nor can Dixon; otherwise, it might 
be signed tonight. But if we come to an 
understanding tonight, I can sign it to- 
morrow morning and get a couple of men 
from the farm to witness it. I think I can 
promise to live so long!” 

There was silence. With an uncertain, 
swaying movement, Melrose returned to 
his chair. His eves never left Faversham, 
even while he rested heavily on the table 
before him for support. 

Suddenly, Faversham, who had_ been 
sitting pale and motionless, looked up. 
“Mr. Melrose—have you no natural heirs?”’ 

Melrose could not altogether disguist 
the shock of the question. He threw him- 
self back, however, with a smile. “You 
have been listening, I see, to the stories that 
people tell.” 

Faversham bent forward and 
earnestly: ‘I understand that your wife 
and child left you twenty years ago. Are 
they still living?” 
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Melrose shrugged hisshoulders. “‘ Whether 
they are or not, really matters nothing at 
all either to you or me. Mrs. Melrose leit 
this house of her own free will. That ended 
the connection between us. In any case, 
you need have noalarm. There is no entail 
—even were there a son, and there never 
was a son. There is no claim on me—thcre 
would be no claim on you.” 

“There would be—a moral claim!” 

The color rushed into Melrose’s face. He 
drummed the table impatiently. ‘We will 
not, if you please, argue the matter. No 
one who wishes to remain a friend of mine,” 
he spoke with emphasis, “will ever attempt 
to raise ghosts that are better left in their 
graves. I repeat—my property is unen- 
cumbered—my power to deal with it, 
absolute. I propose to make you my heir— 
on conditions. The first is’—he looked 
somberly and directly at his companion— 
“that I should not be harassed by any such 
references as those you have just made.” 

Faversham made no sound. His chin 
was propped on his hand, and his eyes pur- 
sued the intricacies of a siiver cup, studded 
with precious stones, which stood on the 
table beside him. He thought: ‘*The next 
condition will be—the gems.” 

“The second,” Melrose resumed, after a 
somewhat long pause, and with a sarcastic 
intonation, “is that you should resist the 
very natural temptation of exhibiting me to 
the world as a penitent and reformed char- 
acter. In that document you have just 
read you suggest to me—first, that I should 
retire from three lawsuits in which, what- 
ever other people may think, I conceive that 
I have a perfectly good case; second’’—he 
ticked the items off on the long tapering 
finger of his left hand—‘‘that I should re- 
build a score or two of cottages it would not 
pay me to rebuild, in which I force no one to 
live—and which I shall pull down when it 
pleases me, just to teach a parcel of busy- 
bodies to mind their own business; third, 
that I should surrender, hands down, to a 
lot of trumpery complaints and grievances 
got up partly to spite a landlord, partly to 
get money out of him; and fourth—with 
regard to the right of way—that I should let 
that young prig Tatham, a lad just out of 
the nursery, dictate to me, bring the whole 
country about my ears, and browbeat me 
out of my rights. Now—I warn you—I 
shall do none of these things! You’ve had 
your way about some of the farms—you'll 
eet it no doubt with regard to others. But 
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don’t go about playing the reformer on this 
dramatic scale!—at my expense. I don’t 
believe in this modern wish-wash.”’ 

He rose, and lighting another cigarette, he 
dropped a log on the fire and stood with his 
back to it, quietly smoking. But his eyes 
were all fierce life under the dome of his fore- 
head, and his hand shook a little. 





The Price of a Million 


Faversham sat absolutely still. Rushing 
through his veins was the sense of something 
incredible and intoxicating. The word 
“million”? rang in his ears. He was con- 
scious of the years behind him—their pov- 
erty, their thwarted ambitions, their impo- 
tent discontent. And suddenly, the years 
before him lit up; all was possible; all was 
changed. Yet as he sat there, his pulses 
hurrying, words coming to his lips which 
dropped away again, he became conscious of 
two or three extremely sharp visualizations: 
A room in one of the Mainstairs cottages, 
containing a bed, and on it a girl, paralyzed 
after diphtheria—the useless hands—the 
vacant, miserable look—other beds in the 
same room filling it up—the roof so low that 
it seemed to be crushing down on the girl — 
holes in the thatch rudely mended; and 
again, a wretched one-roomed cottage in the 
same row of hovels, kitchen, bedroom and 
living-room in one, mud-floored, the outer 
door opening into it, the bed at the back, 
and an old husband and wife, crippled with 
rheumatism, sitting opposite each other on a 
day of pouring rain, shivering in the damp 
and the draughts; then, driving these out, 
the face of Colonel Barton with its blunt, 
stupid kindliness, and that whole group at 
Duddon, welcoming the new man, believing 
in him, ready to help him, with the instinc- 
tive trust of honest folk; and last, but flash- 
ing through all the rest, Lydia’s eyes—the 
light in them—and the tones of her voice, 
“You'll do it!—you’ll do it! You'll set it 
all right!” 

He perfectly realized at that moment, be- 
fore the brain had begun to refine on the 
situation, what was asked of him. He was 
to be Melrose’s tool and accomplice in all 
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that Melrose’s tyrannical caprice chose to do 
with the lives of human beings; he was 
to forfeit the respect pf good men; he was to 
make an enemy of Harry Tatham; and he 
was to hurt, and possibly alienate, Lydia. 

And the price of it was a million. 

He rose rather heavily to his feet and 
gathered up his papers—a slim and comely 
figure amid the queer medley of the room. 

“T must have some time to think about 
what you -have said to me, Mr. Melrose. 
You've taken my breath away—you won’t 
be surprised at that.” 

Melrose smiled grimly. 

“Not at all. That’s natural! Very 
well, then—we meet tomorrow morning. 
Before eleven o’clock the will must be 
either signed—or canceled.” 

They exchanged good-nights. 

Melrose looked oddly after the young 
man, as the door closed. 

“He took it well. I suppose he’s been 
sitting up nights over that precious mem- 
orandum. He was to be the popular hero, 
and I the ‘shocking example.’ Well, he'll 
get over it. I think I have—both him 
and the Medusa. And what does the will 
matter tome? Anyone may have the gear, 
when I can’t have it. But I'll not be 
dictated to—this side of the Styx!” 


Faversham’s Decision 


Faversham wandered out once more into 
the summer night. A little path along the 
cliff took him down to the riverside, and he 
paced beside the dimly shining water, over- 
hung by the black shadow of the woods. 

When he returned to the Tower, just as 
the light was altering and the chill of 
dawn beginning, a long process of tumultu- 
ous reflection had linked the mood of the 
preceding evening to the mood of this new 
day, and of the days that were to follow. 

He had determined on his answer to 
Melrose; and he was exultantly sure of 
his power to deal with the future. The 
scruples and terrors of the evening were 
gone. His intelligence rose to his task. 

For he meant both to keep the million— 
and to marry Lydia. 





















































ous, livable room. 


‘a AHE living room! Shut your eyes a 
minute and think what that means: 
A room to live in, suited to all human 

needs; to be sick or sorry 

or glad in, as the day’s 
happenings may be; 
where one may come back 
from far reaching ways, for 

‘East or West, Hame’s best.”’ 
Listen a minute till I tell 

you how I see such a room: 

Big and restful, making for 

comfort first and always; a 

little shabby here and there, 

perhaps, but all the more 
satisfactory for that—like 
an old shoe that goes on 
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The library in the home of Bayard Thayer is an excellent example of a harmoni- 
The paneled walls are broken by built-in open shelves for the 
books. Of the superb old furniture, the mahogany consol, four feet in height, with 
Sienna marble top, is one of the handsomest pieces 







This kidney table, 
designed by Miss de 
Wolfe, may be built 
from oak, walnut or 
mahogany 


Our House Interiors 
X I—The Living Room 


By Elsie de Wolfe 


easily. Lots of light by night, and not too 


much drapery to shut out the sunlight by 
day. 


Big, welcoming chairs, rather sprawly, 
and long sofas. A big 
fire blazing on the open 
hearth. Perhaps, if we 
are very lucky, we may 
have some old logs from long 
since foundered ships, that 
will flame blue and rose and 
green. He must indeed be 
of a poor spirit who cannot 
call all sorts of visions from 
such a flame! 
There should be a certain 
amount of order, because 
you cannot really rest in a 























disorderly place, but there should be none of 
the formality of the drawing room. Formal- 
ity should be used as a sort of foundation 
on which the pleasant workaday business of 
the drawing room is planned. The living 
room should always have a flavor of 
the main hobby of the family, whether it 
be books, or music, or sport, or what not. 
If you live in the real country, 
there should be nothing in the 
room too good for all moods and 
all weather—no need to think of 
muddy boots or wet riding clothes 
or the dogs that have ‘run 
through the dripping fields. 

I wonder if half the 
fathers and mothers 
in creation know just 
what it means later on 
to the boys and girls 
going out from their 
roof tree to have the 
memory of such a 
living room. 

A living room may 
be a simple place 
used for all the pur- 
poses of living, or it 
may be merely an official 
clearing house for family 


of the wing 


moods, one of a dozen other living apart- 
ments. The living room in the modern bun- 


galow, for instance, is often dining room, 
library, hall, music room, filling all the 
needs of the family, while in a large country 
or city house there may be the central fam- 
ily room, and ever so many little rooms that 
grow out of the overflow needs—the writ- 
ing room, the tea room, that is also sun room 
and breakfast room, 

the music room and the 
library, and in more 
elaborate houses, the 
great hall, the formal 
drawing room and 
music room, and 
the intimate bou- 
doir,—to all these 
should be given a 
goodly measure of 
comfort. 

Whether it be 
one or a dozen 
rooms, the spirit of 
it must be the same: 
it must offer comfort, 
order, and beauty, 
to be worth living in. 
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This chair is built 
on the general lines 
chair, 
bul is more graceful 
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I said in a recent article on dining rooms 
that I advocate the use of a long table and 
good chairs in a corner of a large living room 
in the modern cottage or bungalow, instead 
of chopping the house into many smaller 
rooms. It should be remembered that 
when a_ part of the living room is used for 
meals, the things that suggests dining should 
be kept out of sight between 
meals—that is, the china and so 
forth should be kept in the pan- 
try or in kitchen cupboards. 
The table may be left bare be- 
tween meals. The chairs should 
not be the conventional dining 
chairs. The idea that the only 
dining room chair possible is a 
perfectly straight up and down, 
stiff-backed chair is absurd. In 
large house where there is a 
family dining room the chairs 
should be alike, but in an in- 
formal living room the chairs 
may be perfectly comfortable 
and useful between meals and 
serve the purposes of the dining 
room chairs when necessary. 
Suppose you have one of those 







long, English oak tables in your 
living room. One could imagine 


this table drawn up to a window seat, which 
would seat several people, then there should 
be at least two oak chairs without arms, two 
arm chairs of the same style, and a long 
bench. These chairs may be used for vari- 


ous purposes between meals, and will not 
give the room the stiff and formal air that 
straight-backed chairs invariably produce. 

In a room of this kind the furniture should 






It is a far cry from the horsehair sofa to this superb piece of furniture covered with 
Lialian velvet to harmonize with the wall coverings and hangings 








































































be kept close to the 
wall, leaving all the 
space possible for mov- 
ing around in the center 
of the room. The book 
shelves should be flat 


against the wall; there should be a desk, 
not too clumsy in build, near the book 
shelves or at right angles to some 

window; there should be a sofa of some 
kind near the fireplace with 
a small table at the head of 
it which may be used for 
tea or books or what not. 
If there is a piano, it should 


be very carefully placed 
so that it will not domi- 
nate the room, and so 
that the people who will 
listen to the music may 
gather in the opposite 
corner of the room. Of 
course, a living room of 
this kind is the jolliest 
place in the world when 


things go smoothly, but 
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The reception room in the Nixon home in Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been left unfinished for the 
pictures and ornaments of the owner. 
zs a large carpet rug, comfortable sofas, a long 
table with upholstered benches on either side, and 
a fireplace at one side of the room 


There 












A Louis 
from the Petit Trianon, up- 
holstered with Aubusson tap- 
estry and having carved and 
painted frame 


XIV arm-chair 






the 
day 








there are times when a 
little room is a very 
necessary place to re- 


treat. This little room 

may be the study, 

library, or a tea room, 
but it is worth while 
sacrificing an extra bed- 
room in order to have one 
small place of retreat. 

If you can have a num- 
ber of living rooms, you 
can follow more definite 
schemes of decoration. 

If you have a little inclosed 
piazza you can make a 
breakfast room or a trellis 
room of it, or by bringing 
in many shelves and filling 
them with flowers you can 
make the place a delight- 
ful little flower box of a 
room for tea and talk. 
Most houses, even of 
smaller sort, have three 
rooms—the dining room, 





the parlor and the sit- 
ting room, as they are 
usually called. Peo- 
ple who appreciate 
more and more the 
joy of living have pull- 
ed hall and sitting 


room together into one great family 


meeting place, decreased 


the dining room and built in many 
windows, so that it becomes a break- 


fast room; given the par 
more dignity and serenity 
and its right name—the 
drawing room; and made 
the sitting room into a 
place for real living. 

A drawing room is the 
logical place for the 
elegancies of family life. 
The ideal drawing room, 
to my mind, contains 
many comfortable chairs 
and sofas, many softly 
shaded lights by night, 
and plenty of sunshine 
by day, well balanced 





This little writing room suggests a practical ar- 
rangement for the end of a hall ina colonial home. 
The French windows are curtained with sheer white 
muslin shirred at the top and bottom on poles. There 
is a broad, comfortable sofa covered with chints on 
one side of the room, and facing it an old French 
desk with a conveniently placed lamp 


the size of 


lor a little 


This chair is known as the “ Pot- 

ter Palmer” chair because it was 

Jirst made for Mrs. Palmer. It 

is a luxurious chair, entirely cov- 

ered with chinlz, or linen, or a 
tapestry fabric 



























mirrors set in simple 
paneled walls, and any 
number of small tables 
that may be brought 
out into the room if 
need be, and an open 
fire. The old idea of 
the drawing room was a 
horrible apartment of 
stiffness and formality and 
discomfort. No wonder it 
was used only for weddings 
and funerals! The modern 
drawing room is intended, 
primarily, as a place where 
a hostess may entertain her 
friends, and it must not be 
chill and uninviting, what- 
ever else it may be. It 
should not be littered up 
with personal things—magazines, 
books, and work baskets and ob- 
jects that belong in the sitting 
room,—but it welcomes flowers 
and objets d’art, collections of fans, 
or miniatures, or graceful mirrors, 
or old French prints, or enamels or 
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porcelains. It should be a place where peo- 
ple may converse without interruption from 
the children. 

If you live in one of those old-fashioned 
houses intersected by great halls with much 
wasted space on the upper floors, make a 
little writing room of one of the hall ends, 
and screen it from the rest of the hall with 
a high, standing screen. If you have a 
house of the other extreme type, a city house 
with little hall bedrooms, use one of these 
little rooms for a writing room. You will 
require a desk, well stocked with stationery 
and all the things the writer will need; a 
shelf of address books and reference books— 
with a dictionary, of course; many pens 
and pencils and fresh blotters, and so forth. 
Of course you may have ever so many more 
things, but it isn’t necessary. Better a 
quiet corner with one chair and a desk, 
than the elaborate library with its superb 
fittings—if people come and go there. 

The writing room shown in the illustra- 
tion is very small but complete in its equip- 
ment. There is a beautiful old Louis XIV. 
desk and a chintz-covered sofa, the chintz of 
a design quite in keeping with the desk. 
The lamp is also French. 

The library in the Bayard Thayer house 
here pictured, is a very beautiful room, full 
of suggestion. The open shelves are re- 
cessed, so that when filled with books they 
are flush with the walls. The wall spaces 
that are not filled with bookshelves are 
paneled. The consol table is mahogany, 
with a top of Sienna marble, and a fine mir- 
ror above it. The woodwork is all of ma- 
hogany. 

One of the day rooms of the Nixon house 
in Washington is shown in this article. 
This room has been left for the owners to 
bring in their own pictures and objets @ art. 
The essentials of the room are of the severest 
simplicity: plain paneled walls, deep French 
windows, a recessed fireplace framed with 
a wide molding and no mantel shelf, 
comfortable chairs and sofas and benches, 
well placed lighting fixtures, reading 
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lamps, a large rug, and that is all. One 
can imagine the room growing more and 
more pleasant with the addition of the 
personal belongings of the family. 

I believe, given plenty of light and air, 
comfortable chairs go further toward mak- 
ing a room comfortable than anything else, 
so I am showing you a number of particu- 
larly comfortable chairs of different types. 

The Louis XIV. chair shown is in the 
Petit Trianon at Versailles, and is a fine 
example of the French chairs of the period. 


The frame is wood, carved and painted, and, 


the covering is of Aubusson tapestry. A 
chair of this kind is suitable for a drawing 
room, or for any room of exceptional ele- 
gance. 

The chintz covered chair shown is most 
confortable. I brought these chairs over 
first for Mrs. Potter Palmer, and I call them 
the Potter Palmer chairs. With a little 
kidney table beside it to hold one’s sewing 
or books or smoking things, this chair is a 
haven of rest and comfort. 

The large chair, built on the general lines 
of the well known “fireside” or ‘‘ wing” 
chair, is also very good to look upon and 
thoroughly comfortable. This chair may 
be covered with chintz, or ribbed velvet, or 
damask, or tapestry. The dignity of its 
lines invites the finer fabrics, and the com- 
fort of it invites the simpler ones, so you may 
use an inexpensive chintz or a superb dam- 
ask, and the chair will be perfectly at home 
in its covering. 

A far cry from the slippery horse-hair cov- 
ered davenports of grandmother’s parlor is 
the sumptuous sofa with its fitted cushions 
of superb Italian velvet. This is a fine ex- 
ample of the modern combination of dig- 
nity and comfort. The sofa is six feet three 
inches long, and thirty-two inches deep, 
quite big enough to be of real use to the 
lounger. The lines of it are straightfor- 
ward and dignified, but the cushioning and 
springs make it a place of luxurious comfort. 

And so we end where we began—preach- 
ing comfort! 


















































expression, 


I observe gentleman in uniform descending up ladder with warfar. 
‘When you get me I shall be elsewhere,” I defy 






Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scienlist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work, Confessing ITis 
Struggles with American Housekeeping 
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XIV.—-WASHING 


To Editor Good Housekeep Magazine 
whose mind ts glass which shoots daylight 
into Subjects 


EAR SIR:—Until quite recently of 
D yore I remained in the suburbs of 
Pennsylvania ‘at home of Mrs Nero 
Fits Gibb, where I stayed as long as I did. 
It was because of windows that I was ex- 
ploded off from that lovely situation of em- 
ployment. Next job of work I shall hitch 
myself to some house which do not contain 
any of those glass encumbents. 
I tell you this narrative. 
That Hon. Mrs Fits Gibb reside in one large 
mahogany house containing sifficient win- 


WINDOWS 


dows to see everything through. Bay win- 
dows occur at moments when least expected; 
skylights peep from roof with expression pe- 
culiar to pair of spectacles. That house has 
got windows all over its face from its chin to 
its forehead, and every door are confused by 
glass stained brightly to resemble colors. 

“Togo,” explan Hon. Mrs to me, “I 
are very fond of fresh daylight.” 

“You have caged nearly all there is,” 
I corrode for politeness while gazing at 
13 doz. windows surrounding. 

“When doing nothing,’ she explan, 
“it shall be your duty to wash them windows 
with careful soap. This will make them 
more light.” 





















































“T am hired for light work,” I suggest. 
“What are most scientific way to bathe 
these glass eyes of your home?” 

“Most artistic window-wash can be ob- 
tained with a ladder and a bucket,” she 
deploy. “Also rags must be used including 
soap and gymnastics. Take these materials 
to window requiring cleanliness and rub 


until exhausted. Continue this massage 
on next window and therefore on. Industry 


Do not abandon a pain of 
brilliancy re- 


must be had. 
glass until he shine with 
sembling genius.” 

So I go do what she say. I got ladder, 
I obcured rags, I obtained sudds bucket 
according to orders Hon. Mrs Fits Gibb 
gave me. So férly so goodly. 

Grasping ladder on my shoulder with mil- 
itary expression I walk around Hon. House 
to pick out one window what appear good 
natured & easy. More I looked less I could 
decide. That Hon. House continue to gaze 
at me sternly like one octopus with 1000 
glass eyes. At lastly I find one pompus 
bay window what set over front door pre- 


senting swelled appearance peculiar to 
Presidents. 


I look thoughtfully upwards and make 
philosophy by myself. 

“Window-wash are like Success,” I com- 
mute. “It are most pleasant to begin at 
the top and work downward. Therefore 
I shall begin by soaping this important 
outlook.”’ 

So I amount up ladder with Hon. Bucket 
inclosed in my knuckles and numberous 
rags embraced by my suspenders. Uply 
and more uply I march until I was there 
looking Hon. Window in the face. So I be- 
gin to wash him. 

Mr Editor, the simplest things in life 
seems the most simplest when they are not. 
Do it not seem easy to your educational 
brain for a Japanese Schoolboy to carry 
sudds up ladder and apply him to window 
pain by rubs of rag? And yet such work 
are full of complex. 

No sooner I begin attacking this job than 
I dishcover how Hon. Window Wash must 
be like a juggle in a circus. To obtain my- 
self on that ladder I must clasp my tees with 
carefulness resembling stork, at same time 
[ must balance Hon. Bucket by elbow, hold 
Hon. Rags in teeth and splatter Hon. 
Window with what fingers I had left. In 
the meanwhile, what was Hon. Soap doing? 
When he got wet his nature changed and 
he imagined he was a snake. He would not 
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stay where he was, but amuse himself by 
slipping off from everywheres I put him. 
Every time he fall, I must dutifully ascend 
down that ladder, pick him from grass, 
carefully descend upwards again and at- 
tempt to hang him somewheres where he 
would not make an eel of himself. I never 
seen soap so full of slyness. 

And yet I work onwards in spite of him. 
With delicious accuracy I threw sudds on 
Hon. Window till he seem to weep tears. 
Then I wipe him elaborously with rag. 
Yet more I wipe, less beautiful he appear. 
Greyness cover him with streaks. More 
rubbs. Stripes of smudge confuse that glass. 
More lather I put on. Yet Hon. Window 
continue to look dull & bilious. I massage 
him up and down with greased elbow until 
it was nearly sunset of p.m. O discouraged! 
If diamonds is so hard to polish, I are not 
surprised that nobody but policemen can 
afford such jewelery. 

Pretty soonly I could hear voice of Hon. 
Mrs saluting me crossly from below down. 

“Togo,” she report, ‘““you have been 2 
hours in labor of work. How many windows 
have you bathed completely?” 

‘Nearly one,” I corrode boastfully. 

“Tf it take you 2 hours to wash nearly one 
window, how long would it take you to 
cleansify 211 glass pains in this house?”’ 
This arithmatic from her. 

“‘422 hours,” I reject brightly. “If you 
will loaned me paper & pencill, I shall be 
happy to estimate how many weeks that 
makes.”’ 

“Xmas will arrive before then,” she ag- 
nosticate with bang of door. 

I could not understood her repartee. 
Maybe she intend to give me Xmas present. 

When fatigue was too plenty for more 
exercise I stand on climax of that ladder 
holding sudds bucket in thoughtful posi- 
tion. Great thoughts can be obtained in 
such high altitudes, thusly perched with 
excelsior feeling of brain. Leaning against 
glass forehead of that bay window I could 
observe Nature acting as usual amidst 
houses where residences was. Walking 
amongst those houses I could observe bill 
collectors, insurance agents and neighbors— 
which show that Trouble come wherever 
folks resides. ‘Life are similar to such 
scenery,” I say for smart quotation. 

While thusly I argued, some ottomobile 
wheels could be heard walking below in 
front of house. I look downly and observe 
very fashionable appearance of society— 











one bloated gas-machinery stopping up 
near feet of ladder while one complete lady 
enwrapped in Arctic mouse-skins fur sat 
there talking Waldorf language to a chaul- 
fer of military pattern. I could tell she was 
400 by actual count. 

“Hennery,” she say to Hon. Chauffer, 
“ring door and pronounce that Mrs. Diggle 
Clodd have arrived for slight calling visit 
on Mrs. Fits Gibb.” 

“T do so!” This from Hon. Hennery. 

While Hon. Hennery was making rings 
by door, I lean from ladder and observe 
the elegance of that financial lady as she 
flopped amidst colored padding and showed 
the splandid millinary of her hat. 

Great excitement by me. She were not 
beautiful as ladies go—and some ladies goes 
considerable. Her hair was red like a blush- 
ing brick and her face seem too wealthy to 
agree with anybody. Yet I was enraptured 
to be standing above so much money. 

I perch on ladder to imitate birds. Pretty 
soonly Hon. Hennery, containing expensive 
boots, report back. 

“Hon. Mrs. Gibbs are here where she 
is,” he acknowledged while opening ottomo- 
bile door so Hon. Lady could alight down 
richly. Queens act thusly when getting out 
of ships. I could observe the fluttering 
ostriches on top of her millinary head. 
How expensive to estimate! 

When she was snuggling forth in direc- 
tion of front door, I must lean very crooked 
backwards for see what was. I could not 
tell how it happen, but when leastly ex- 
pected—O knock! Hon. Soap slyly slip 
forth from window-sill where he was setting 
and flop to hat of Mrs. Diggle Clodd!!! 
Great mixture of plumage ensued while 
feathers drop with confusion resembling 
2 roosters fighting in a cyclone. 

“Oh Hennery! Look upwards and see 
what!”’ she shreech. 

Hennery do so, and while thusly he gazed 
my elbow disjoint himself and O 
swash!!! That suds bucket flop 
overwards & spill 2 complete gals 
soap-water on top of his elegance. 

He show bitter expression 
peculiar to persons stand- 
ing under Niagra. 

“Who do it? 
holla Hon. Hennery 
& Hon. Mrs. 
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“T no do it!” were lawyer reply for me. 
“Hon. Bucket must be guilty.” 

‘“‘Are you not manager for that bucket?” 
require Hon. Hennery. 

“How could I tell when he is going to 
shoot?” I narrate. 

“Hennery!!”” she gubble, “elope up 
ladder and pluck that impertinence down!” 

Mr Editor, I are a tame Japanese, yet 
when I observe gentleman in uniform de- 
scending up ladder with warfare expression, 
all the Port Arthur of my nationality come 
out. 

“Hara kiri!” I acknowledge to Hon. 
Chauffer while shooting remnants of sudds- 
water straight at his profile. He look very 
bathhouse—yet he still continue to ap- 
proach. 

“When I obtain you—” he pronounce, 
making a grab to heel. 

‘“‘When you get me I shall be elsewhere,” 
I defy. Thusly speaking I leap into the 
face of that bay window and arrive inside 
of bedroom with loudy crashes. Somebody 
belowstairs yell, ‘‘Burglar!”—but I knew 
I could not be a burglar and be so noisy. 
Hon. Hennery continue to approach up 
ladder. In anxious escape I jump over 11 
chairs, 2!5 beds with numerous etcetera. 

In a soon moment I could observe wet 
headware of Hon. Hennery encroaching 
through window where he enter with re- 
bound. I make talented dodge to hallway 
where I bang door & lock him, thus encir- 
cling Hon. Chauffer with his wrath. 

Below downstairs I could hear Hon. 
Mrs Clodd talking mustard to Hon. Mrs 
Gibb. I could hear angry voices walking 
upstairs. 

If I lost any time I must do so quickly. 
I trot backwards down hall. From window 
in rearward bedroom I seen one porch-es- 
cape from which I flew like aeroplanes. 
I make down shoot to ground while Hon. 
Mrs holla from window. 

“Togo,” she yall, “you are requested 
never to look into my house again!” 

‘Those residing in a houseful of win- 
dows should look out 
for themselves,” I 
nudge back walking 
away in sections. 

Hoping you are the 
“same, yours truly, 

Hashimura Togo. 
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“But I can’t possibly live on that!” exclaimed the girl, as the 


manager named her wages—} 3.75 a week 


The Road from Jerusalem to Jericho 


UR ideas of chari- 
ty, during the 
last decade have 

suffered something the 
same shock that our ideas 
of tuberculosis have 
lately sustained; our feel- 
ing of pleased virtue in a 
:o-called “act of charity” 
has gone as completely 
as our feeling of patient 
and virtuous acqui- 
escence in the dealings of 
Providence when tuber- 
culosis makes itself 
known. 

The truth is, that after 
having done the work of 


the Samaritan for centuries charitable folk 
are reading the parable a little further, and 
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By Duncan 


Frances 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 
A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves which 
stripped him of his raiment and wounded 
him, and departed leaving him half dead. 
And by chance there came down a certain 
priest that way; and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side; and likewise a 
Levite, when he was at the place came and 
looked on him and passed by on the other side. 
But a certain Samaritan as he journeyed, 
came where he was; and when ke saw him, 
he had com passion on him, and went to him, 
and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn and took care of him. 
And on the morrow, when he departed 
he took out two pence and gave them to 
the host and said unto him, “Take care 
of him, and whatsoever. thou spendest more 
when I come again, I will repay thee.” 


St. Luke X; 31-35. 


asking for the first time 
such questions as these: 

Was there not some- 
thing wrong with that 
road between Jerusalem 
and Jericho? Who was 
responsible for its con- 


dition. Why should an 
innocent wayfarer have 
been subjected to rob- 
bery and assault? Why 
might not man or wom- 
an or child have gone 
that road or any road 
in the country in safety? 

The good lady who 
adorned the school read- 
ers of forty or fifty years 


ago and who, witha basket of dainties on her 
arms and kindness in her heart went visiting 
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the poor, could return to her home happy in 
having done her best to relieve the sutiering 
she may have witnessed. Her prototype of 
today, though she may take basket and 
tracts, and carry with her in the same fash- 
ion definite and immediate help, comes 
home with no such easy conscience. The 
“case” she has visited may be similar—say 
that of a young girl ill with tuberculosis 
who is the sole support of a widowed 
mother. But the modern Samaritan’s mind 
works in a manner different from that of 
her predecessor. Questions occur, uncom- 
fortable questions, with most disquieting 
answers. She may not put them to the 
patient, but she does put them to herself— 
in somewhat this fashion: 

How does it happen that the girl is the 
mother’s only support? 

The father died a few years since, also of 
tuberculosis; he, too, worked in a factory. 

Where did the girl contract the disease? 

In B——’s mill. (The name given is 
that of a man to whom the good lady’s hus- 
band is under political obligation.) 

The thing is not so simple—the “doing 
good” as it used to be called—by no means 
so simple for the good lady of today as it was 
for her grandmother or even for her mother. 
Her basket of dainties and her tracts, useful 
as they may be, bring no solution. The 
modern Samaritan goes home from her visit 
oppressed by helpless anger at the condi- 
tions to which the young girl has been sacri- 
ficed, and saddened by a sense of grave 
responsibility for the other young lives ex- 
posed to the same peril. 

It is this growing conviction of someone’s 
responsibility for the dangerous character 
of the road, and consequently for the travel- 
er’s misfortune that has bereft our charity 
wholly of its complacency. The man, one 
thinks, should have been able to go his 
journey in safety, with no need of Samaritan 
or pence or oil or wine—kindly as was the 
act that supplied them. At no point have 
we any other feeling than that of shame for 
the conditions which make the work of 
charity necessary. 

Take, for example, one of the purest, 
most elementary and instinctive of chari- 
ties, that which is concerned with the care of 
orphaned and neglected children. In some 
states this is admirably managed. But take 
the child into your home if you will, and 
again come the questions: 

Why is this child orphaned? Why is he 
left to the chilly affections of the state, the 


carefully measured kindness of a benefactor, 
rather than know the unstinted love of his 
own mother? 

The answers are various. The Cherry 
Mine disaster—only one of our many mining 
accidents—made four hundred children © 
fatherless in one day. Out of every twenty 

railroad employees, one is injured; out of 
every five hundred and seventy-six, one is 
killed—for industries and our railroads are 
operated with a recklessness of human life 
that is equalled only on a battle-field. Fifty 
thousand a year is one estimate of our indus- 
trial death-roll. 

Does not the widow get pecuniary dam- 
ages, enough to enable her to keep the home 
together? 

Oh, no; and she hasn’t money enough 
to sue. She would very likely lose the case 
if she did. She must leave the children to 
the care of the children or to the street; and 
go to work on a wage that isn’t sufficient to 
feed them properly. 

And if she falls ill or dies in the unequal 
struggle? 

Then the state will take the children. 

This sort of thing accounts for many 
orphans—drunkenness accounts for more. 
And what is our treatment of drunkenness? 

Usually we jail the breadwinner; and did 
a jail sentence ever give a man back his self 
respect or free him from an appetite which 
has become a disease? 

We get further results of our civilization 
by looking at the figures in the reports of our 
reform schools and penitentiaries. There 
is significance in the heavy percentage of the 
young inmates who are without one or both 
parents, or who have grown up in an institu- 
tion. Our civilization has robbed these 
children of their right to homes and natural 
guardianship as surely as if they had fallen 
among thieves; and it is they who pay the 
penalty. 

With the problem of truancy and juve- 
nile delinquency is closely linked the lack of 
palygrounds; for much of juvenile criminal- 
ity our mechanical system of education 
must answer, since it has little or nothing 
but repression for the restless, active child 
who must work with his hands. The num- 
ber of brilliant men who in early life were in 
hot water at school is legion; Browning’s 
parents were requested to take him away 
from school when the poet was ten or there- 
abouts; Shelley and Byron—even David 
Brainerd, the missionary—were expelled: 
Saint-Gaudens was thrashed all the way 
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through grammar school; but educators do 
not use the lives of great men to remind us 
of this phase of their career, nor do they 
seem to remind themselves of it in dealing 
with refractory children. 

A few weeks ago, in one of the enlightened 
states where ‘‘boy republics” after the fash- 
ion of the “‘George Junior Republic” have 
taken the place of reform schools, there died 
a fourteen-year-old lad who held the office 
of judge in the little colony. He had been 
sent thither from the children’s court—the 
leader of a gang and a supposedly hard 
character; but at the “Republic,” he won 
high standing as a citizen, was twice elected 
to the coveted office of judge, in which he 
decided cases with such rare ability, tact, 
and perfect squareness that he gained a wide 
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in another state he might easily have be- 
come a criminal. Whose would have been 
the fault? 

Take the saddest of all classes—the thou- 
sands of women who are mere girls in years, 
of whose horrible trade and very existence 
good women are often in ignorance—even 
here we may not escape blood guiltiness. 
Read the reports of a society such as the 
New York Probation Association, and you 
find that the overwhelming majority of girls 
who reach Waverly House through the 
night courts are from the class of unskilled 
labor, or of miserably paid labor. 

The moral of which is that if a girl were 
well equipped for earning her own living 
there were no need and small probability of 
her ever entering such a life. ‘But we per- 








The city has a lure for the country bred. It is the land of ready money, of brilliant lights, and of gayety and 
endless amusement 


reputation in the state. One of those who 
attended the boy’s funeral was a judge of 
the Supreme Court. With the chance given 
him in the “Republic,” that boy showed 
every promise of attaining distinction, but 


mit these girl children to go on the highway 
weaponless and defenceless, and the thieves 
on the Jericho road do the rest. We put 
a rescue mission at one end of the block, 
while at the other is a factory which every 
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night sends out its stream of overworked, 
underpaid girls, exhausted from ten or 
eleven hours of incessant labor, ill-nour- 
ished, too tired to rest, craving, after the 
deadly monotony, the stimulus of excite- 


. 
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“T was getting five dollars a week,” said the girl. 
There were my mother and two little sisters to support 


ment as a victim of insomnia craves the 
drug which brings sleep. The thing is a 
travesty on Christianity. There is a relaxa- 
tion for mind and for body in the lights and 
the gayety of the street which there is not in 
a crowded tenement. And in the dull sea- 
son or ina strike, there is the choice between 
starvation and degradation. That so many 
girls choose the former is a fine bit of hero- 
ism. 

“T was getting five dollars a week,”’ said 
a girl who was brought into the Jefferson 
Market Police Court. “I couldn’t save 
anything; there were my mother and two 
little sisters to support. In the slack time 
there’s nothing but the streets for me or 
starving for all of us.’’ 
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A few women there are who are in the life 
from choice, but for the bulk it’s a piteous 
story—of girls driven by extremes of pov- 
erty, of immigrant girls shanghaied into dis- 
reputable houses when they thought they 





were entering service with decent folk, 
of ignorant country girls entrapped, of 
mere children waylaid and captured. 

There is a drawing of the late Frederic 
Remington’s which I once saw years ago. 
It is a haunting picture. Mrs. Custer 
would go a block out of her way to avoid 
passing the shop-window in which it hung. 
The central figure is that of a man who has 
been taken by a band of Indians; four or 
five of his captors are about him, and you 
see the relentless faces lit with the grim joy 
of capture. Around the man’s neck a noose 
hangs loosely; about him he sees only the 
inexorable faces, the wide stretches of the 
plains, the silences in which there is no help. 
The man looks past the plains into the 
ghastly future that is just ahead. The pic- 
ture is called “‘ Missing.” 

In this country hardly a day goes by but in 
it is enacted a tragedy worse than that of 
Remington’s picture; and it’s called by the 
same name. Take up a paper almost any 
day in New York and you read of the dis- 
appearance of a girl of fourteen or fifteen or 
sixteen, or of the suicide of a girl who has 
been caught in the horrible undertow from 
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which, as far as society is concerned, there 
is no return. Within the last year, on the 
various routes between New York and 
Chicago, no less than nine hundred and 
sixty girls have disappeared. 

A boy of eighteen was once being taken by 
an older man to see the sights in Chicago. 
Among these he took him to the notorious 
‘red-light district,’ and into a saloon where 
were women of the underworld also. No 
sooner had the boy entered the place than 
he stopped, struck by a look of utter de- 
spair in a face that was pitifully young. 
He forgot everything else, crossing the room 
to the girl—she was hardly more than a child 
—touched her shoulder. 

“Little girl, you ought not to be here.” 

“‘T know it,” she said. 

“Can’t I help you?” he asked. 

She shook her head: ‘I know the sort of 
help men have,” she said bitterly. 

The boy flushed. ‘‘Idon’t mean that. Is 
there no place you could go, or I could take 
you to, where you would be safe tonight?”’ 

The girl looked at him for a moment in 
silence. She was fair-haired, barely sixteen, 
her childish face white and drawn. 

“T tried to kill myself this morning,” she 
said slowly, ‘‘and they took the stuff away. 
I haven’t a cent. A policeman took the 
last Thad. He said he would arrest me if I 
didn’t give him a dollar. I didn’t have that, 
but he took all I had. Two days ago I was 
put out of my room because I couldn’t pay 
the rent.” 

* * * * * * ok 

It was the old story, except that the girl was 
of good family. She was restless, tired of the 
life in the country town. She had met an 
Italian much older and very charming; they 
had run away to be married. Arrived in 
New York, she found it was not marriage 
the man intended. She was afraid to re- 
turn home, got a job in a department store, 
but lost it because she fainted at her work. 
Aiter that she fell into sore straits—igno- 
rant of city life, frightened and totally un- 
used to shifting for herself, until she reached 
the place where the boy had found her. 

It was the merest chance—one in a thou- 
sand—that this girl got back home, as she 
did, to the stately old grandmother who 
knows only that “Rachel had quite enough 
of earning her living in the city.” It was 
the merest chance; otherwise she would be 
in her grave by now, for this happened five 
years ago. 

It is only from the few who escape that 





one learns any details of the shipwreck. 
The employment agency, the offer of work 
in a theatrical company, even the advertise- 
ment for a stenographer is used as a deci ry. 

The offer of marriage, or a make-believe 
marriage, is ‘perhaps the commonest trick 
employed, as it has been the most effective 
lure since the days of the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s Olivia. 

The city has a lure for the country bred. 
It is the land of ready money, of brilliant 
lights and of gayety and endless amuse- 
ment. But wages that loom large in the 
country go but a little way in the city, with 
its high cost of living and exorbitant rents. 

“But I can’t possibly live on that!” ex- 
claimed a girl, as the manager of a Philadel- 
phia store named her wages,—$3.75 a week. 

He looked at her, smiling significantly: 
“T’m sure you have some gentleman friend 
who will make things easy for you,” he said. 

The girl turned and left the shop. But 
after searching fruitlessly for work she may 
come back. 

Aside from being the victim of her own 
unwisdom, ensnared by promise of mar- 
riage or driven by poverty and hunger, there 
are traps so cleverly concealed that the out- 
of-town girl, or the child of fourteen or fif- 
teen has no idea of their existence. It is not 
always a man, against whom a girl might be 
on her guard, but there’s often a woman 
confederate on the watch for victims who 
takes advantage of the country girl’s ready 
sociability. If it is on the train, she gets 
into conversation; a headache suggests the 
offer of smelling salts; a whiff of a chloro- 
formed handkerchief just at arrival, and the 
girl, who by this time feels a bit dizzy, read- 
ily accepts the woman’s offer of a cab to take 
her where she wishes togo. Oncein thecab, 
she is taken where her captors please. 

Drugged candy is another method— 
a favorite one in New York. The agent 
selects a girl who is alone, on a trolley-car 
perhaps. He finds or makes an opportunity 
to be of some slight service to her, being 
perfectly respectful and deferent. Next, he 
engages her in conversation, if he can—and 
a country-bred girl has no fear whatever of 
“scraping” with a stranger who has done 
her a kindness; then comes the offer of 
candy. One piece is enough to affect the 
girl, Then a woman leans forward: “My 
dear, you’re feeling ill! Let me take you 
home.” The girl, who is feeling dazed, and 
helpless, assents—and that is the last the 
respectable world sees of her. 
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Two reasons there are why the girl who 
through her own unwisdom has been tricked 
into the life stays in it. One is the convic- 
tion of the utter impossibility of return, the 
hopelessness of rehabilitation; the certainty 
that at home there will be no forgiveness; 
the inexorable attitude of good people who, 
even if they forgive, would never forget, is 
responsible for this feeling. 

The other reason is that escape is often as 
absolutely impossible as if one were incar- 
cerated. It is not as yet absolutely proved 
that all over the country there is an elabo- 
rately systematized trade. And yet, the 
perfection with which it works, the cer- 
tainty and completeness of the disappear- 
ances, argue a traffic organized with the art 
that conceals art. 

Judging from the printed reports of char- 
itable associations, playground associations, 
the Consumer’s League, the Child Welfare 
League, the Probation Association and 
others, there is no doubt that the Samaritan 
of today is a woman—a woman, of no more 
political influence, except in some favored 
states, than he of the Parable. 

Now if the Samaritan, when he reached 
Jericho, had entered a complaint about the 
dangerous character of the road, it would 
have been useless—he would have been told 
that the priest had passed along that same 
road and had seen nothing amiss—and would 
the word of an outcast Samaritan, as vote- 
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Frances Duncan 


“T tried to kill myself this morning,” she said slowly, “but they took the stuff away” 


less as a woman in the matter of high-vays, 
have been taken against that of the 
priest who might well have had influence in 
politics? 

It is only the work of the Samaritan that 
women may do; they may help as best 
they can the bruised and ruined children 
and other victims of the pitfalls and the 
treachery of the road. ,But if they inquire 
whether it is the wayfarers or the thieves 
that have police protection, if they would 
have the highway cleared of the wolves that 
infest it, the vultures that hover over it, and 
made safe so that a child may pass unhurt 
that, they are told, is not the affair of women. 
A woman’s own home should be.her concern, 
not the street—though her children may 
play in it; nor the factory—though less 
fortunate children may wreck their young 
lives there; nor the fate of the thousands 
of young girls who are sacrificed body and 
soul to the Moloch of our civilization- 
though an unprotected child is any woman’s 
business; none of these are her affair! For 
when she touches on the conditions of the 
road, she touches politics, whereon a woman 
may not lay hands. The law controls the 
road. The really womanly woman, we are 
told, will go straight to her own home. If it 
interests her, she may do the work of the 
Samaritan without reproach, even with 
approval; but she must leave the supervis- 
ing of the road to the priest and the Levite. 
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A Monthly Department of Fashions and Patterns 


Wonders of Silk and Wool and Lace 


By Lady Duff-Gordon (‘‘Lucile’’) 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have just passed such a delightful 
fortnight! Of all the periods of my work, 
these two fortnights in the year, at spring 
and autumn, are the most enjoyable and 
interesting, when I am choosing the new 
materials for my “ model-making campaign ”’ 
later on. 

The wonders of silk and wool and lace 
that I have seen! They seem to me to be 
of greater beauty in texture and color than 
ever before. Such colors and such designs! 
And, as I predicted months ago, the in- 
fluence of the ‘“Bals Persians’ held here 
last summer is strongly marking them all. 

I see it in every ‘“‘collection.”’ The well- 
known ‘‘fournisseurs,” one and all, have 
the oriental note, and all are of the softest 
and most alluring description. Even the 
taffetas have not one bit of stick out imper- 
tinence left in them. The gauzes of every 
oriental hue that you can imagine are surely 
suggested by the “seven veils,” and the 
celebrated one of “fairy love,” which was 
so fine that it could be drawn through the 
eye of a needle. 

One of the vapourous trifles is called by 
its inventor ‘‘soufilé de soie,’ but I sug- 
gested to him that “southé d’amour” was 
a much prettier name, as the stuff quite 
represents, in its light airy nothingness, the 
evanescent quality of love. The newest 
colors are Persian yellow, which, as you 
know, is a lemon not “quite ripe;”” Japa- 
nese mauve; Tunisien blue; and Chinese 
faded scarlet, the shade of lacquer—color- 
ings, by the way, which are my favorites and 
always have been. Most of the drooping 
clinging satins and crepes are covered with 
a design; quite plain materials are much 
in the minority. I am sorry for this, as one 
so soon becomes tired of a frock that is not 
of the purest and plainest persuasion, both 
in color and design. Even the woollen 
stuffs for the “robe tailleur” are brocaded. 
Enough of this; you will judge later on for 
yourselves, whether or no these figured 
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materials will obtain a great success or not. 
I think not. 

Where are now the “ middle-aged’ women 
of two years ago? Where are the ladies 
with large busts and hips? Gone, all gone. 
There must be some jaguir with a magic 
wand somewhere about here in Paris; or 
is it that these middle-aged and fat ones 
no longer appear in public? If you do not 
believe me, then get on your “ magic carpet” 
and wish yourself into “the Dansant”’ of 
the Washington Palace or the Magic City, 
almost any afternoon at five o’clock. There 
you will see assembled for tea all that is 
most attractive in feminine Paris, both 
from the great and the “half world,” having 
tea side by side, and dancing to their hearts’ 
content, all looking delightfully young and 
happy. Maybe this new madness for danc- 
ing is the magician that is responsible for 
the youth and beauty which seems to be 
everywhere, for they all seem to be enjoying 
themselves quite madly. 

The frocks at this amusing “Dansant” 
are most amusing, just a plain skirt tucked 
up at one side to show the ankle and a dainty 
shoe, or up at the front or back, but always 
tucked up to take away from the once 
perfectly straight line at the bottom of the 
skirt; a plain little bodice with a tulle or 
lingerie Dauphin collar; and a bit of bright 
ribbon somewhere on the bodice, either at 
the waist, sleeve or neck; nearly always, 
whether false or real, a long string of pearls, 
and a tiny, tiny hat with enormous “ par- 
adis.”. This, with a quaint coat which baf- 
fles description, is the ‘‘uniform” of all the 
chic little Parisians. 

I have no time for more now, but next 
month I will tell you a lot of things “not 
to wear,” as well as what the right note for 
the early spring will be. 
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The Afternoon Uniform 
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Che afternoon gown from Lucile 
has a slashed skirt draped with a 
iarrow band of fur. ‘The jaunty | 







little blouse has a rolling collar 

hich displays a dainty vest and 
collar. A very high, thin aigrette 
decorates the front of the tiny hat. 
Che girl with her is wearing a loose | 
short cloth cape edged with fur, | 
and draped closely around the 
knees. There is a massive aigrette 
















in the hat, and she carries a huge j 
muff. f 
he two drawings of the heads 1 fll | 
lisplay the latest method of wear | 
‘ “4 . , 
ing a veil. When on the street ff 
this is draped over the face, but in : fA, 
he restaurant or the house at a 
1 . . ad 
uncheon it is pushed down under 1 ; 





the chin in a most becoming man- 










er. | 
No patterns are sold for these j 
models. 
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Dainty Afternoon 
Costume by 
Lucile 


This effective little gown is 
fashioned from a tiny checked 
taffeta. The skirt is given a 
dressy touch by the ladder of 
little bows, and is_ finished 
around the bottom with quill 
ing. The jaunty jacket is 
made very soft and pretty by 
the lace trimmings. The very 
wide picture hat is topped 
with flowers and has a lor; 
streamer of ribbon looped up 
at the side. The long earring 
and the bang are up-to-cat: 
notes. 


(No patterns are sold for this 
model.) 
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One of the New 
Lucile Dinner 
Dresses 


his gown is developed in 
shot taffeta, giving a pinkish 
mauve tone. The embroidery 
is carried out in gray paillettes 
spangles). The waist is en 
circled with a band of tur- 
quoise blue, mauve and _ blue- 
green satin with a sash end of 
yray tulle embroidered in 
lemon-green roses. The taffeta 
is cleverly draped in the modi 
hed pannier lines, with the 
fullness at the bottom caught 
by a wide band of the pai! 
lettes. The upper part of the 
bodice is of the tulle lightly 
embroidered with the roses 
Che feather in the hair is of a 
turquoise blue shade 


No patterns are sold for this 
model 
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Frocks for 


No. 584—A simple model for a silk or cotton mate- 
rial with border. The border is used to trim the 
flounces of the skirt. The blouse is of the plain 
material with the sleeve inset into an enlarged arm- 
hole extending from the shoulder. 

No. 585—.A gown which could be made from a linen, 
cotton or silk fabric. The underskirt may be of a 
heavy linen lace or of the plain material. The over- 
skirt is slightly gathered at the waist line. The 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 377 


Eastertide 

bands of the lace at the waist line are a new 
feature. The frock fastens in the front. 

No. 586—.\ simple mode for a dress of cloth, linen, 
cotton or silk. The two piece skirt with slight full- 
ress at the waist line is trimmed at the side with 
panel embroidered in white braid and small white 
braid knots. The braided panel is extended on the 
blouse to the shoulder. The low shoulder line is 
given and the sleeves are finished with cuffs. 


a> 











No. 587—A neat suit which may be made from 
cloth or linen. The three flounces on the skirt are 
new, also the inset panel of plaits. The broadly 
cutaway jacket fastens with three fancy buttons 
and there are wide cape revers of the soft material 
and a narrow collar of a contrasting fabric. 

No. 588—A charming model for a frock of batiste or 
cotton crepe. The underskirt is embroidered in 
a color, to match the epaulettes on the 
here is a slight fullness in the sleeves as in 


vhite, or 


Directions for ordering 


and form the rolling collar. 


patterns 


the blouse and overskirt. This is also an excellent 
design for a gown of bordered material or of em- 
broidered floun¢ ing. 

No. 589—A dainty frock of a sheer white material 
such as batiste. The slight fullness of the overskirt 
is held in by eyelet embroidery, which is also used 
to simulate a bolero on the waist, trim the sleeves 
There is a tucked vest 
buttons and a satin girdle 


skirt. 


with tiny embroidered 
matching the band of satin on the 


found on page 37 
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Spring Tailored Suits from American Designs 


et 


No. 590—The feature of — effect in the back. There is a plait at the bottom } 
this suit is the braid both in the front and in the back. The other side I 
which binds all of the — of the skirt is plain. The jacket has broad front , 
seams and edges the — pieces of the material with small, narrow revers of t 
fronts and collar of the — striped silk. Large buttons covered with the ma- : 
coat. The skirt is cut — terial trim the front pieces and the skirt. Pieces 
in four gores. The © of the striped silk are likewise used to decorate : 
jacket is a cutaway, — the cuff of the elbow sleeve. 

fastening with two but- No, 592—The scalloped effect at the bottom of 
tons, and has a seam- this skirt gives a new style. The skirt is cut in : 
less back. Thearmholes jour vores. The high waist line is shown on the 


“et bound with the jacket with the fastening accomplished by but- 
raid, and the plain toned straps or a bow of ribbon. The rolling collar 





590 < % * 
sleeves are finished with jg likewise finished by a button. The regulation 
two buttons. long coat sleeve has a plain buttoned cuff. Stitch- | 
No. 591—The skirt of this costume has a simulated ing is used as trimming on the front and back 
overskirt on one side of the front and the same — panel of the jacket. 


Directions foi orderiny patlerns % ill be found on page 377 








No. 593— This three-piece skirt is particularly 
becoming to a tall, slender figure as it hangs slightly 
full from a high waisted girdle. There are five pin 
tucks over each hip, and the skirt fastens at one 
side of the back. The girdle is drawn through a 
buckle in the back, and there is a similar buckle 
at the bottom of the skirt through which a 
strap is drawn. The jacket is one of the new Eton 
styles fastening with a buckle at the bust line. 
Straps of the material are run through a buckle on 
the sleeve which is further enhanced with buttons. 
Soft rolling collar of the material. 

No. 594—The plaits at the sides give thenew effect to 
this skirt which has a front panel matching the back 
panel. The short jacket has the raised waist line with 
pockets on the skirt portion. There is a deep collar 


extending over the shoulders of a striped material 


To Be Made from Goods of American Manufacture 


rhe pointed cuff is, like 
wise, trimmed with the 
striped material. 

No. 595 — The skirt of 
this suit is cut in three 
pieces and the inset 
front piece may be of 
the material, or of a 
contrasting one. The 
coat is a modified cuta- 
way with a high waist 
line marked by a belt 593 594 595 
which is drawn through 





a buckle in the front and in the back. An en- 


larged armhole is marked with stitching which 


outlines all the seams. The cuffs of the three-quarter 
leeve » stitched bands drawn through a buckle 
seeves are stitched Dands drawn through a buckle. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 377 
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No. 596—A Russian blouse costume, with border of 
the materia! used as trimming. The sleeve is new. 
No. 597—Both the underskirt and the overskirt of 
this frock are formed from the bordered material 
which is likewise used to trim the blouse. Lingerie 
vest and collar. 


No. 598—The skirt is of the plain crepe and is cut 


Simple Cotton Frocks 










in four gores, fastening at 
the side. The blouse has 
two box plaits on either 
side of the vest, which is 
of the embroidered crepe. 
The new sleeve shows an 
upper part cut in one with 
the blouse of the plain crepe. 





Hand Embroidered Blouses (See opposite page) 596 597598 


No. 599—Blouse to be made from silk, cotton or 
linen with embroidered collar and cuffs. Stamped 
cotton voile or cotton crepe for waist costs 75 cents. 
No. 600—Blouse with embroidered design in punch 
work and satin stitch. Stamped cotton voile or 
cotton crepe for waist costs 85 cents. 

No. 601—Kimono waist embroidered in darning 
stitch, combined with satin stitch and French knots. 
Stamped cotton voile or cotton crepe for waist 
costs 05 cents. 


No. 602—Blouse showing new arrangement of em- 
broidered design. Stamped cotton voile or cotton 
crepe for waist costs 80 cents. 

No. 603—Simple blouse with embroidered jumper. 
This jumper may be made separately to be worn 
with any waist. Stamped cotton voile or cotton 
crepe for waist and jumper costs 85 cents. 
Transfer patterns of all embroidered designs 
cost 15 cents each. Perforated patterns of 
all the embroidered designs with complete 
outfit cost 25 cents each. 


} } 


Directions for ordering patterns will he found on page 377 
























(Description of these hand embroidered blouses is on opposite page) 
Prices of Good Housekeeping Patterns 
(Unless otherwise specified) 

Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each.—Skirt or waist or jacket patterns, 
15 cents each.—Children’s costumes, 15 cents each.—Lingerie patterns, 10 cents 
each.—Caps, belts, aprons, neckwear, baby patterns, 10 cents each.—Cut to 
measure costumes cost $3.00 each.—Skirt, waist or jacket costs $1.50 each. 
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Pattern Dept. Date 1913 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
| Please send the following patterns, for which I enclose_ 
Pattern No. Bust Waist Child’s 
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: Playtime 
/ Suits and 
Dresses 


No. 605. (Patterns in 10, 12 
and 14-year sizes.) Norfolk suit 
to be made from cloth or linen. 
The skirt has a seam over each 
hip fastening down the center 
front. The plaits of the jacket 
are extended to the shoulders. 


No. 606. (Patterns in 6, 8 and 
10-year sizes.) A dress to be 
made from cloth, linen, cotton, 
gingham, percale. There is a 
low waist line marked by leather 
belt. The collar is of a striped 
material, matching the cuffs of 
raglan sleeve. 


No. 607. 








































(Patterns cut in 10, 
12 and 14-year sizes.) Russian 
blouse design which may 
used as a coat and skirt, or for 
un entire gown. The straight 
plaited skirt may 


be of the 
ume material as the bl or | 
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f plaid. 
No. 608. (Patterns in 6, 8 and 
10-year sizes.) A simple little 
5 nto ber lotl 
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It is 1 


and tnere 1s a deep saior ilar. 


No. 609. (Patterns in 6, 8 and 
10-year sizes.) A plain coat to 
be made from l 
The back piece 


onto the 1 


to the dress. 
















th or linen. 





buttons 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 3 








No. 610. (Patterns in 10, 12 
and 14-year sizes.) A_ pretty 
dress which may be made from 
a linen, cotton or silk material. 
The slightly full skirt is finished 
around the bottom by a deep 
band of striped material. This 
striped material is used for 
the yoke, vest, cuffs and belt. 


No. 611. (Patterns in 
and 16-year sizes. 
middy blouse with 8-z 
plaited skirt. The blouse fas 
to one side with buttons 
bound buttonholes. 


No. 612. (Patterns in 8, 
and 12-year sizes.) A simple 
model for a dotted or figured 
silk or cotton fabric. The 
slightly full skirt is trimmed 
with a band of plain material 
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which matches the wide band 
at the waist, the front plait 
and the two narrower side 
plaits. 

No. 613. (Patterns in 2, 4 and 
6-year sizes.) Smocked blouse 
for little boy. The blouse is 


cut to show three inches of the 
knickerbockers. There is smock- 
ing in front and in the back, 
also at the wrists. A 
ventional design embroid- 
ered in the corners of the 
rolling collar and on the cuffs 
of the straight sleeves which 
are set in like a man’s shirt 
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-Embroideries: 


The Seeming Bad Taste of American Women in this Matter, and the 
Reasons Therefor 


By Vivian Burnett 


Editor of The Lace and Embroidery Review 


woman, with the opportunity to buy 
the most beautiful embroidered prod- 
ucts in the world, takes of her own free 
will, or is induced to purchase, much that is 
of the lowest possible grade. South and 
Central America, Russia, and even Asia, 
buy a higher grade of product in embroid- 
eries than we do, and manufacturers at the 
Continental centers are continually com- 
plaining of the poor stuff that the American 
woman seems to want. Much of the best 
material produced abroad is sent to us, but 
we pass it by, and the big wholesalers have 
almost lost hope of persuading the average 
American woman to buy fine goods in 
any quantity. The truth is that trade in 
embroideries in this country, considering 
the real taste of our woman buyers, is on an 
inexplicably low level. 
Who is to blame? Some circumstances 
can be pointed out that will help explain. 
The fault seems to be partly on the side of 


F is a strange fact that the American 


.the women, and largely on the side of the 


great. stores. First, women have little 
specific knowledge rezarding embroideries. 
Here they are not to be blamed, for there 
is a tremendous lot of ‘“‘bunco” possible in 
such material which makes judgment of 
value in them difficult. Secondly, every 
woman loves a bargain. It is on this end 
of the matter that the stores’ share of the 
blame comes. The stores want to supply 
bargains. They want to build up immense 
“sales.”’” How often have you, as a buver 
of embroideries, seen them advertised ex- 
cept at ‘‘great reductions”? Embroid- 
eries, to the merchandise manager of a big 
store, are essentially “bargain sale’? mate- 
rial, and he works them to the limit in this 
role. The January “white sale” of a big 
store is a really criminal proceeding; at any 
rate, its main festivity is invariably a 





slaughter of embroidery, and the prices fall 
shamelessly from 75 cents to 12! cents, or 
even farther. Can any reasonable woman 
fail to realize that such sacrifices can be 
made only by degrading quality to the 
utmost. 

The origin of this ‘‘bargain madness” 
(in which the women customers are criminal 
accessories no less to be blamed, really, than 
department stores), is probably to be found 
across the water. Do you know that the 
great Bon Marché “white sale,” in Paris, 
that wonderful event lasting a month, repre- 
sents many millions of dollars gross sales, 
and close to a million profits? It is an 
institution of nearly fifty years’ standing, 
and probably for that many years its suc- 
cess has been the envy of the progressive 
American store owners. Can you blame 
them for wanting to emulate it? We will 
not be far wrong in tracing back to this the 
“white sales” that mark the opening of the 
vear in this country in every business dis- 
trict, from New York to Scruggs Corner. 

In this universal, country-wide ‘mas- 
sacre,’’ embroiderics are appointed to bear 
the brunt of the burden. As you cannot 
make any reduction without hurting the 
value of the goods, the result is that to re- 
duce the cost to satisfactory figures, stuff 
is scamped in every direction; sometimes, 
cleverly, so that it is hard to discover where 
the scamping has been done, but more often 
in the very boldest manner. 

How can the buyer be on guard against 
this treachery? How shall she know that 
the goods she pays a higher price for are 
made well; made in such a manner as to 
stand a long series of trips to the washtub? 
loo often the average lingerie dress comes 
out of the very first tubbing a mess of pulp. 
On the other hand, how shall a woman 
know when she is safe in paying a low price 
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A splendid type of the high grade hand-machine product, worked with fine needles, 
The regularity of the repeat of the design, however, 
shows it to be machine made. It sells for $2.50 a yard 


with fine thread, on fine cloth. 


for a piece of embroidery? Fine embroid- 
ery can, indeed, be turned out at a reason- 
able price by the person who knows the 
right way to make it. We are told that the 
success of the Bon Marché white sale is 
almost entirely due to the fact that the 
managers of it know the art of making low- 
priced, not cheap, goods. 

Where is the deception most likely to lie 
in embroidery 2? Anywhere and every- 
where. It can be in the a the design, 
the stitching, the finishing or the bleaching. 


Obviously, the 
woman who knows 
something of how 
embroideries are 
made is in a fair 
way to be able to 
recognize scamped 
work, and here are 
a few facts that 
may enlighten her 


regarding the 
various steps in 
mechanical em- 
broidering. It is 
a fascinating 
process. 


Youcannot look 
at one of the huge 
modern embroid- 
ery machines at 
work without hav- 
ing your imagina- 
tion stirred. It is 
more than human, 
especially as it ir- 
resistibly calls to 
mind the five hun- 
dred or more women it supplants. Yes, five 
hundred, for the Schiffli machine has a capa- 
city of that many needles and shuttles work- 
ingatonce. Each needle makes a complete 
design; what is known asa “repeat.” There- 
fore, if the needles are one inch apart the re- 
peat is an inch wide. If they are four inches 
apart, the repeat is four inches wide. With 
five hundred needles working at once it is 
evident that a given piece of cloth can be 
covered with designs more quickly than 
if a quarter as many are working. The 





1 fine grade of real hand embroidery. 
threads and high standing raised work. 


Its real value declares itself at once. 





It is characterized by a broad, “owing design and by fine, closely-laid 


The set costs from eight to ten dollars 




















the labor of the operator. 


larger the repeat, con- 
sidering the matter in 


general, the greater the 


cost of the embroidery. 
There is a machine-em- 
broidery of another sort— 
one can say roughly, of a 
better sort. In this an 
element of hand-work 
enters, for the machine is 
operated by hand and foot 
power. In principle it is 
the same as the Schiffli 
machine, except that the 
thread is carried through 
the material and back 
again exactly as in real 


hand-embroidery; not caught on the 
wrong side byashuttleasinasewingma- (AY 
chine. The frame on which the material  { 
is stretched is moved by hand and the 


largest element in the cost of embroidery is 
It takes him less 
time to make small repeats, and conse- 
quently these are generally characteristic of 
the cheaper forms of embroidery. The 
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needles are operated through 


pedals by the feet of 
“sticker”? or operator. 
adjustments of this ma- 
chine are finer, and ow- 
ing to the element of 
hand control results are, 
as a rule, more perfect. 
Finer thread and _ finer 
material can be used and 
embroidery of a higher 
grade can be turned out. 

Then, of course, we 
come to the real hand- 
embroidery. This can 
be good or bad, but usu- 
ally it represents the 
finest possible product 
in the embroidery line. 

After leaving the 


machine on which it is stitched the em- 
broidery must go through several finish- 
must be 
must be _ side. 


ing processes. The 
bleached, the loose 





1 «cll made embroidery can make innumerable 
machine product will be frayed and tattered after au 


the 
The 


One man, operating a modern machine, can 
do the work of five hundred women embroid- 
ering by hand, as indicated by the upper 


material 
threads 
clipped and any scallops must be cut around 








by hand. 


and material 


esses will ruin the goods. 
aim of the maker of embroidery is to achieve 
the greatest show at the least outlay of time 
At present the embroideries 
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broidery. 


pic lure 


easier. 





Skimping in any of these proc- 


Now, the main 


of this showy class are 

the ones most demanded, 
not only by the retail store 
but also by the makers of 
dresses, waists and under- 
garments. In fact, noth- 
ing has contributed so 
much to the degradation 
of embroidery in this coun- 
try as the demand of these 
manufacturers for cheaper 
and still cheaper goods for 
trimming purposes. Per- 
haps the worst kind of 
embroidered goods is used 
on ready made garments 
for underwear. 


Willful deceptions in the sale of em- 
broidery are common. 
quent is where a store’s advertising fails 
to make a proper distinction between 
hand-embroidery and hand-machine em- 
There is, or should be, a 
great difference in the price. 
To detect the difference in 


The most fre- 


quality isnoteasy. How- 
ever, the chief earmark 
of the machine embroid- 
ery is the narrow width 
of the repeat. This gives 
to the product a set and 
machine-made look. As 
a rule, real hand-work has 
a large design, with a free 
swing. Also, finer thread 
is used, and the raised 
work is much better and 
stands up higher. 

To recognize the differ- 
ence between _hand- 
machine and hand-em- 


broidery and Schitfli embroidery is much 
To be sure about this you need only 
turn the goods over and look at the wrong 
In the middle of any round spot or 
broad surface in the design a little line where 
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visits to the washtub and come out whole, while a cheap 
ashing or two 


































the shuttle thread catches the needle thread 
is easily discerned. 

How are embroideries cheapened? When 
a manufacturer is asked by a customer to 
get out something at a certain price he first 
considers the character of the design. He 
can get out some- 
thing cheaper in a 
one-inch repeat than 
in a four-inch repeat. 
Consequently; on 
cheap goods you will 
nearly always find 
the narrow repeat. 
Of course he can 
always cheapen the 
cloth. The next 
question is how he 
can save stitches. It 
is a humorous saying 
among embroidery 
manufacturers that 
you can always take 
out another stitch 
from a design. 

It is frequently the 
case that a design 
which would require 
a thousand stitches 


This ts where the 


to make properly is 
brought out with a 
couple of hundred. 
The form of the de- 


sign is there, but 
nothing else. 

All the underlay- 
ing—-that is, the 
extra stitching put in 
to give substance to 
the embroidery— 
that can possibly be 
left out is omitted. 
If there are eyelets, 
just enough stitches 
are put in to hold the 
material open. 
Coarse thread is 
used. Lines are 
drawn with a few 
cross-stitches where 
there should be 
many, and the 
stitches are laid its 
thinly over the 
broader spaces of 
the design. Important to the wearing 
qualities of any embroidery is the edge or 
the scallop. If the scallops are made with 


extreme. Des pite its 


The cheapest type of Schiffli, or shuttle-machine em- 
broidery shows on the reverse side of the square dots a 
definite line running at right angles to the stitches. 
shuttle 


Note the straggling stitches around the eyelets and the 


many cut stitches in the scallop. 
5 to 10 cents a yard 


A lace-like Schiffli product shows eyelet work carried to 


splendid wearing qualities. 


thinly spread stitches the edge of the ma- 
terial will soon fray. Good stuff should be 
made with closely laid stitches, and each 
stitch with a buttonhole loop coming at 
the edge. This buttonhole stitch has a 
double virtue because it makes it easier 
for the finishing girls 
to clip off the extra 
material without 
cutting any threads. 
The scallops of most 
cheap embroideries 
will be found to have 
many cut threads, 
and to have a good 
deal of material 
adhering that should 
have been clipped 
off. The eyelets in 
a poor piece of goods 
will have a fuzz of 
thread in them. 
Cheap embroidery 
will also show the 
effect of the hasty 
clipping of the con- 
necting threads of 
the design on the 
back of the work. 
The threads will not 
be properly knotted 
by the stitcher in 
the first place, and 
will be so cut that 
they can work loose. 
Bad _ bleaching is 
one of the common 
faults in embroid- 
eries of the lower 
grade. . If the proc- 
ess has been hasten- 
ed, the material will 
show it, oftentimes 
by small, yellow 
blotches. Where the 
evidence is not so 
plain, bad bleaching 
can be discovered 
by holding sev- 
eral folds of the 
material up against 
the light. Poorly 
bleached goods will 
have a greenish 
tint;) goods well 
bleached will show a bluish tint. 
Embroideries are among our best textile 
art products. They are irresistible in their 


thread catches the needle 


This sells for from 


spidery appearance it has 
Tt costs 75 cents a yard 








their best. Many « 


close to lace in their design and lightness of 


the effect. In fact, 


laces of today are merely designs worked 
out by a Schiffli machine on a material that 


is later burnt away, 
leaving the design 
unsupported in the 
air. But in the case 
of lace-like embroid- 
ery, the foundation 
material is not burn- 
ed away, it remains, 
and is held more 
closely together by 
the embroidery 
stitches. These em- 
broideries, therefore, 
are of a more lasting 
character than ma- 
chine laces. 

The larger part of 
the embroidery used 
in this country is 
made in St. Gall, 
Switzerland, from 
which place come, 
also, the most of 
Plauen, Saxony, pre 
broidery laces and 


We have begun recently, however, to build 


up in this country 
facturing industry. 
But our domestic 
manufacturers have 
been the ones to suf- 
fer the pressure of 
the endeavor to keep 
dawn the price of 
embroidery and_ to 
furnish material for 
bargain sales and 
the lower-priced un- 
dergarment manu- 
facturers. The do- 
mestiec production 
consequently, at 
first, consisted 


mainly of the cheaper goods. 
manufacturers have begun to turn out some 


splendid, high-grade 


Of course, so long as the women of the 
country demand “ bargain sale embroidery,” 


and insist on buying 


will go on as they are. 
testing against the situation. Every manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer would like to sell 


beauty of design and workmanship when at 





of the finest are quite 


many of the machine 





An example of fairly well-made hand-machine em- 

broidery. This is praciically the same on both sides. 

Its greater regularity of stitches and superiority over 
Schiffli work is evident. Costs 30 cents a yard 


our white flouncings. _ ble. 
xduces most of the em- 


lace-like embroidery. 


an embroidery manu- 





‘convent edge.” 
This is hand-machine work and has a really good scal- 
lop, properly buttonholed. Costs 22% cents a yard 


An embroidery which shows the 


Of late our 
material. 
thoughtful women. 


low grade stuff, things 
But everyone is pro- 





merchandise of which he could feel proud— 
not necessarily expensive goods, but goods 
well made. In other countries women know 
good embroidery and will have none of the 
cheap stuff that is so popular in our country. 

Bargain sales are organized by the “‘ mer- 


Usually the customer is left to dis- 

cover later the lack of wearing qualities. ¢ 
Women should be warned to keep away 

from embroidery bargain sales, yet the fact 

is that often extremely good values will be 


yet they have a bad influence, have a de- 
moralizing effect upon the industry and 
the product, and, as at present conducted, 
ought to be frowned 
With a better standard 
of taste in embroideries, manufacturers will 
find encouragement in their desire to produce 
fine goods, and both producer and purchaser 
in the long run will be better satisfied. 










chandise man” ifthe 
store has one, or by 
the head of the firm. 
Inthe white sales em- 
broideries are rarely 
expected to pay any 
profit. They are used 
as a method of bring- 
ing people into the 
store. They really are 
publicity material 
and any loss on them 
is usually considered 
as Chargeable to the 
advertising account. 
In many cases al- 
most the entire dis- 
play is manufac- 
tured especially for 
sale purposes, with 
the aim of making as 
much show as possi- 
























found in bargain as- 
sortments— perhaps 
discontinued pat- 
terns, widths that are 
considered out of 
use, designs that are 
thought to be passé, i 
but are up-to-date 
enough for the aver- 
age woman of taste. 
A woman, fortified 
with some knowl- 
edge of what makes 
embroideries good, 
can venture to these 
sales with little risk, 
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The New Profession of Matrimony 


I1—The Articles of Incorporation 


By Martha Bensley Bruére 


Author of “Increasing Home Efficiency”’ 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


Well, Well! 


Why should not the wife earn the money, and the husband keep house? 


Read 


Mrs. Bruére’s argument, couched mainly in story form, and if you feel angry with her, write 


the Editor why you feel so. 


IME was when almost the only thing 
which the state demanded of the 
matrimonial profession was the pro- 
duction of children in as great numbers as 
possible. The death rate was high; war 
was the principal means of securing com- 
modities, and war and disease together con- 
sumed very many people. The first duty 
that society then demanded of married 
people was to keep the race alive. The laws 
were therefore based on the idea that the 
woman with her children must be sheltered, 
that she must be kept within her fortified 
place, the home, and that the best use so- 
ciety could make of the man was to compel 
him to go out and get food for the main- 
tenance of the family within the home and 
to protect it from enemies. 

Today, however, the prevalence of war 
has disappeared, the death rate has been 
enormously reduced, and the population has 
grown more rapidly than the production of 
food supplies. Our danger for a generation 
has been not under-population—but over- 
population, and all civilized societies have 
instinctively restricted their birth-rate, and 
come to see that what we need is not num- 
bers only, but quality and _ intelligence. 
Society has passed from a desire for sur- 
vival only, to a desire for a civilized life. 

Moreover, the division of labor imposed 
upon the man and woman in a warlike time 
has ceased in many cases to be wise. The 
confusion and unrest which are disturbing 
the matrimonial business everywhere is due 
to the fact that the old laws established by 
society interfere with the production of the 
new things which society demands of the 
matrimonial firm; with the production not 
only of children, but with those services 
which both the man and woman as human 
beings rather than as husband and wife can 
give to the community. 

Possibly for the majority, even today, the 
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Next month Mrs. Bruére will consider the house, the 


**plant”’ 


old arrangement is still adequate; certainly 
the ideal of a majority of our matrimonial 
firms is still merely the production of 
children. 

The Beards, for instance, are practising 
the sort of matrimony contemplated by 
our laws. Mr. Beard earns in a railroad 
office a salary of two thousand dollars a 
year. Mrs. Beard in her home does the 
housework with the intermittent assistance 
of a black. The Beards by this division of 
labor and responsibility have furnished the 
community with three children, who are 
now in the process of being well educated. 
Mr. Beard is pleasant and intelligent and 
industrious, obviously fond of Mrs. Beard 
and the three little Beards. Mrs. Beard is 
pleasant and industrious and _ intelligent, 
obviously fond of Mr. Beard and the three 
little Beards. Mr. and Mrs. Beard live in 
distinct spheres which intersect only at such 
points as the bringing up of their children 
and the pleasures they enjoy together. Mrs. 
Beard is a sort of human first-aid-to-the- 
injured, whether it is in body or spirit or 
purse, and as some one said to me about her 
the other day: “Isn’t it a comfort to have 
some one who just lives and is lovely, and 
who is not devoting herself to any cause or 
any occupation?”’ I think all of us who 
know the Beards feel that they are doing 
a very high type of work splendidly. They 
are complying with the old customs em- 
balmed in law that the husband must 
support his family and that the wife must 
keep house, and with them these laws work 
beautifully. 

But we have got to consider an increasing 
number of men and women whom these 
laws and customs do not fit, people who are 
not satisfied to devote their lives merely to 
the production of children, and who could 
furnish society with something very valuable 
indeed if public opinion would only tear 











down the high fence between them and the 
successful practice of the matrimonial 
profession. 

Because the social services of this minor- 
ity are not covered by our antiquated laws, 
we are seeing that we must have an under- 
standing as to the objects of the partnership 
beyond the production of children. Failure 
to consider these other products of matri- 
mony is likely to result in inefficiency or 
divorce, for in a crisis, the partners, unless 
they have had a clear understanding in ad- 
vance, are pretty sure to fall back on their 
inherited code of laws and moral conven- 
tions in judging one another. 


Misplaced Mary Fletcher 


Take the Fletchers. They have two able- 
bodied and promising offspring. Mr. Flet- 
cher is contributing an ample salary to the 
matrimonial firm, and the general social 
tradition, and particularly the tradition of 
the Fletcher family, requires that Mary 
Fletcher shall contribute housekeeping as 
her share of the capital. 

Now, as far as the ability to keep house 
goes, Mary Fletcher is bankrupt. She does 
not see when things are out of order. She 
does not know when the gas bill is too high. 
She does not know when the temperature of 
the rooms is too low. She does not know 
how to find a laundress who will wash her 
clothes satisfactorily. She does not know 
how to wash them herself, and not only does 
she not know about these things, but to 
practice them is extremely distasteful to her. 
Do we not all of us hate to do the thing we 
do badly? She is normally charming and 
interesting, but the amount of time she 
spends digging dirt out of the corners of the 
wainscoting with a meat-skewer would 
make Sapho dull. If she had to be con- 
fined in the home to save her children from 
wolves, and enemies; if she were the only 
barrier between them and extinction, then, 
however inefficient as a housekeeper, her best 
place would be inthe home. But she knows 
that these things are no longer true even 
though she tries to conform to the tradition. 

As a result, there are “‘ructions”’ in the 
family. John Fletcher lets her lack of 
ability to keep house dig a great chasm 
between him and his wife. His Fletcher 
kinswomen say in chorus: “If Mary only 
were not so inefficient!”» Now Mary is not 
inefficient; she is simply trying to do some- 
thing for which she is not fitted: and the 
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fact that she keeps trying and keeps doing 
it badly may very possibly break up that 
matrimonial firm. 

There are many things that Mary Fletcher 
could do well. Before she was married she 
held a responsible position in an office 
where she earned a hundred dollars a month. 
But now the written and unwritten law tie 
her fast to the domestic science wheels. 

Do we not need a new adjustment of the 
articles of co-partnership that will not 
necessarily require housekeeping of the 
woman? In such a readjusted profession, 
Mary would be obviously successful. 

And it is important that we should make 
it possible for her to marry successfully, 
because she and her like can furnish a 
valuable social product both in children and 
work. Wouldn’t Olympus have been bene- 
fited if Diana had consented to wed? Might 
not the children of the Amazons have been 
worth while? 

In New York state, where the Fletchers 
live, as well as in most other states, the 
common law, which is not written but is 
upheld by many judicial decisions, decrees 
that the husband has the right to the wife’s 
services in the home, or to her earnings 
there, and that in return for this, he need 
not pay her in money, but must support 
her, and that support implies a home and 
food and clothes, nothing else. Suppose the 
law, implied and registered, merely said: 

““A matrimonial firm shall operate in a 
place called and known as a home. It 
shall be supported and run by the firm as a 
social factory. It shall be judged successful 
or the reverse according to its product, 
whether of children or other services.” 

I have a letter from a New England 
gentleman who fairly boils in ink at this 
suggestion. He writes: 

“Ts it, my dear madam, for a moment to 
be imagined that the individual personal 
touch of the housewife, the loving service 
embodied in home cookery, home sewing, 
home cleaning, is to be cast aside by women 
while men, literally forced out of home life, 
stand gaping idly by? Hardly!” 

The gentleman is right in saying that the 
men will not stand gaping idly by. Quite 
the contrary! Under circumstances like 
these, they get extremely busy. 

I know a family in Chicago where the 
father is an ex-ship’s cook. That is a good 
and well paying profession. It inculcates 
the domestic virtues; it makes a man a good 
housekeeper. This ship’s cook is married 
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to a woman who is an expert operative in 
machine embroidery. They have three 
small boys; round, healthy, intelligent 
youngsters, entered in the Chicago public 
schools. When the teacher inquired their 
father’s occupation, it appeared that he 
stayed at home and did the housework while 
his wife worked in the factory. She could 
earn more than he on land, and he could not 
take her or the boys with him if he shipped 
again; so they had worked out a successful 
firm procedure by reversing the ordinary 
custom, making him the housekeeper and 
her the bread-winner. They serenely dis- 
regarded the law. 


What Grace Norton Did 


Of course this disregard of law is a 
dangerous doctrine to preach, but what is 
to be done? What could our friend Grace 
Norton do, for instance? She was at the 
head of a large and successful settlement. 
She was influential in the community. She 
could get the city school board to do quite 
unexampled things. She had influence with 
law-makers, and created a little circle of 
decency about her settlement house. She 
married, and everybody held his breath. 

“Why,” said she, “should not I marry? 
Can’t I go on with my work just the same?” 

“But what,” said some one, “if you have 
children?” 

“T hope I shall,” she cried fervently; and 
she did. There are three. 

Does she keep house? No indeed. 

Does her husband keep house? Still less. 
He practices law. 

Has she given up her settlement work? 
Far from it. 

Are her children neglected, ignorant, 
sickly, or unattractive? No! Neither does 
she keep them with her at the settlement. 

“Children,” said she with considerable 
spirit, “ought not to be brought up in the 
city.” 

She has taken a small house two hours 
out of town, installed in it a good house- 
keeper and an expert kindergartener. Every 
Friday night she leaves her settlement work 
in the hands of her head assistant and goes 
out to her children in the country with her 
husband. The children and parents have 
three and a half days of companionship. 
Every Tuesday noon she comes back to her 
work. Society still has the splendid work she 
is doing through her settlement. It has in 
addition three children well brought up, 
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well cared for, who are likely to be valuable 
citizens. Have they not twice the chance 
of the ordinary child, only one of whose 
parents knows the world into which they 
are to belaunched? Suppose Grace Norton 
and her husband had held by the old, 
rusted-out tradition that either of them was 
obliged to keep house? The husband, see- 
ing the good work Grace was doing, might 
not have been selfish enough to ask her to 
giveitup. Ifhe had, Grace might not have 
been willing to accept him; if they had 
married, she might not have been a good 
housekeeper and certainly the settlement 
would have suffered at losing her. Every 
course in line with law or custom would 
have worked harm to somebody. Only by 
disregarding them did the Nortons succeed 
in practicing matrimony successfully. 

There are a score of matrimonial firms 
which I know operating successfully in dis- 
regard of the theory that the wife must 
keep house, which could not have succeeded 
if they had obeyed it. Do we want such 
people either to refuse marriage because 
they will not comply with the articles of 
incorporation, or to comply and fail in 
consequence? “ 

The other side of the matrimonial con- 
tract which may work disastrously except 
in such historically typical partnerships as 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Beard, is the law that 
when a man marries he has got to support 
his wife and their children. There is not 
any state in the Union in which this is not 
required of a man, and public opinion is 
also so strong that no sensitive soul can bear 
up under the aspersion that he lets his wife 
support him. 

But why shouldn’t he? We commer- 
cialize the sentimental side of marriage dis- 
astrously when we require a man’to pay so 
high for the privilege. Why should an able 
and intelligent, strong and industrious wom- 
an expect to be supported? Suppose she is 
married to a weak man; shall she and her 
children live on the meager salary he could 
earn because of the convention that he must 
support her? Why should she not sup- 
port him? 


A Sacrifice to Tradition 


There are the Stearnses. Mr. Stearns 
had every characteristic for the successful 
practice of matrimony except the ability to 
support a family. He was strong and well. 
He was charming and sweet-tempered. He 
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was intelligent and interesting. He had 
a kindly soul, and left to himself, could have 
brought up children,—but he could not 
make money! That was not his talent. 
Mrs. Stearns, on the contrary, was so chock 
full of business ability that she could hardly 
contain herself under the hard régime of her 
husband’s inefficiency. She could have run 
the Standard Oil Company, or the cor- 
ner grocery store, or a push cart, or any 
other business that might have come 
to hand. She could have earned an 
adequate income for the family. She 
didnot. Oh, no! Shall a wife support 
her husband? Horrible thought! She 
metaphorically took George Stearns and 
held his nose to the grindstone for fifty 
years, during which time he drifted from 
one occupation to another, never succeed- 
ing in any. Mrs. Stearns could not 
understand how he could be so unsuccess- 
ful. She would not have been unsuc- 
cessful. She knew it, so did he, 
and she nagged him in conse- 
quence. She grew thin and 
wiry, and during the last half 

of their fifty years of unsuc- 

cessful matrimony there was , 4 . 
a good deal more flame than < 
gentle glow in her black eyes 
under her white hair. Iwas 
asked to their golden wedding. 
It was not a happy gather- 
ing. We all swallowed 
hard and tried to be 
sentimental because 

this firm had continued 

so long; but there was 

not one of us who did 

not realize that from the 
standpoint of happiness, of 
social progress or satisfactory 
offspring, (for children raised 
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not apt to be successful), it was a tragedy 
that it had not been dissolved long ago. 
And all this might have been reversed if 
law and custom had agreed that bread- 
winning should be done by the person best 
able to do it, that earning power is not a 
matter of sex. As sensible to make a man 
unfitted for earning money try to do it, as 
to make a muskrat sing! Gentle George 
Stearns bringing up the young Stearnses 
and running the household machinery would 
have turned out a better product than his 
nervous, over-energetic, embittered wife. 
Anna Stearns actively engaged in fifty 
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up in the midst of poverty and discord are 
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years of business would have left the family 
in affluence instead of poverty. 






The Story of Mildred and Leonard 





This law that the wife shall be supported 
brings about another sort 
of evil; it produces 
the women like 
Mildred Brownel! 
’ who marry to ear 
their living. She 
admitted to me 
that she thought 
she was getting a 
good provider in 
Leonard Hayes. 
Mildred was work- 
ing at the time in a 






























She is simply trying to do something 
for which she is not fitted 






photographer’s office. Leonard 

Hayes was partner in a concern 

which manufactured paper. Leonard was 
quite able and willing to support Mildred. 
All he required of her was the manage- 
ment of the apartment he rented, and the 
oversight of prospective children. He was 
quite willing to take Mildred to the theater 
whenever she wished, and to provide her 
with gay clothes and beflowered hats, to 
allow her to ask her friends in for dinner or 
to help her consume food at their tables. He 
was especially keen about the prospective 
children, which dwindled to one, for which 
Mildred promptly procured a nursemaid. 
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She hadn’t a thing on earth left to do but 
run that flat, which was no full-time job for 
a grown woman. Leonard had nothing to 
do but to run his share of the paper pulp 
factory, which was no full-time job for a 
grown man. The firm, having produced 
only one child, was idle a large part of the 
time, and the result was not pleasing to the 
neighbors. Mildred occupied her time with 
a score of fancied ills, which required 
her presence at various winter and 
summer resorts. Leonard filled in 
his increasing leisure with the so- 
ciety of other women. He was still 
a good husband in the sense that 
he was able and willing to support 
Mildred, but Mildred was not will- 
ing to produce any more children, and 
the matrimonial firm went to smash. 

The articles of incorporation on which 
it was tacitly based showed them- 
selves at its funeral. Mildred sued 
for a divorce and wanted alimony. 
Leonard was willing to grant the 
divorce, but objected to paying 
the alimony. I heard Mildred 
insist tearfully in court that she 
considered her brief years spent 
as Leonard’s wife and house- 
keeper valuable enough to 
entitle her to an annuity 
for life. Leonard was 
quite willing to 
support the 
child, of 
who had a 
been 
sent 
to a 
boarding- “ 
school, but ; 
he argued that Mildred 
was perfectly well and 
strong and able to support herself. As her 
years of marriage to him had not dimin- 
ished her earning capacity, and as he had 
supported and provided for her adequately 
during these years, he had paid all that her 
services were worth. 

Undoubtedly Leonard was right; but the 
law stepped in and said to Leonard: “The 
financial side of this partnership goes 
on as long as you both shall live. It 
is the only part that survives the di- 
vorce court. You will have topay.” And 
Leonard, being a law-abiding soul, is pay- 
ing at the present moment, while Mil- 
dred lives serenely though uncloistered 
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on the unearned increment of the mar- 
riage contract. 

Now isn’t this sort of law not only de- 
grading to women, but justly terrifying to 
men? Wouldn’t a man surprising himself 
in the contemplation of matrimony, natur- 

ally go and give himseli 
over to a lunacy com- 
mission? 
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Before her marriage she held a responsible po- 
sition in an office 


We practically disregard this law that a 
man must support his family. There are 
plenty of women who directly or indirectly 
support their families. I know a Mrs. 
Parker who married a charming literary 
man, and had three daughters and one son. 
Her husband wrote delightful things which 
absolutely would not sell. They were worth 
writing from the standpoint of art, but not 
from the standpoint of commerce. Mrs. 
Parker developed some new theories on 
kindergartening, and when the financial 
pinch became acute, she gathered the neigh- 
boring children into her parlor and organ- 
ized a kindergarten. The thing was in- 











credibly successful. It grew and stretched. 
She organized a school for kindergarten 
teachers. She got kindergartening intro- 
duced into the public schools of her city. 
She earned an adequate income on which she 
sent her children to college. Three of the 
four are married now and there are several 
attractive grandchildren. 

Would the children have gone to college? 
Would the public schools of - have 
had a new kindergarten system? Would 
any of us have had the pleasure of hearing 
Medora Parker play or seeing Aileen Park- 
er’s book cover designs? Or, for the matter 
of that, would Mr. Parker ever have had 
any chance to write the gracious literary 
sketches which a few of us know and enjoy 
if Mrs. Parker had felt it was her husband’s 
duty to support her and the children? Why 
should not law and social usage combine to 
say, not that a man shall support his wife 
and children, but that a matrimonial firm 
shall support itself and provide for its own? 

Besides the antiquated social and finan- 
cial laws which govern the profession of 
matrimony, there are also physical laws 
gradually getting themselves into our legal 
code. So far the law only says: “Thou 
shalt not be cruel to thy wife, or thy husband, 
or thy children;”’ a mere recognition of the 
fact that physical misuse is a social crime. 
But there are many things which the law can- 
not possibly define as cruelty which are just 
as disastrous to the success of the firm. 

A division of duties and responsibilities 
which overworks either member is socially 
disastrous. For instance, the whole coun- 
try is suffering now from the high prices of 
food stuffs. One of the causes for this is 
the fact that while the population of the 
country has increased twenty-one per cent. 
in the last ten years, the production of food 
stuffs hasincreased only ten percent. We are 
eleven per cent. behind. And certainly one of 
the reasons why production has not increased 
more rapidly is that the farmer’s wife, and 
after her, the farmer, and their children, have 
left the farms for the cities, and they have 
done this chiefly because the man’s side of the 
work has been helped out by machinery as the 
woman’s has not, and the old traditional 
division of labor puts a physical burden upon 
the woman which she is unwilling to bear. 





Excessive Parenthood 


This excessive work is not a worse physi- 
cal ill than excessive parenthood, although 
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it can never be touched by any more 
definite law than public opinion. The large 
families of our grandfathers and the two or 
three wives they wasted in the process of 
producing them, as well as the physical 
(and often mental and moral) frailty of the 
younger children of these exhausted mothers 
has passed into history. But it was not the 
women only who suffered by this over- 
production. The men who had to support 
them suffered from overwork also, They 
had fed their matrimonial machine more 
raw material than it could manufacture into 
citizens, and they died stoking it. 

It is a process not obsolete, by any means. 
[ knew a brilliant painter who succumbed to 
it. His wife was the most excessively ma- 
ternal creature [ ever met. She belonged 
in the times when many children were the 
greatest gift to the nation. When her hus- 
band was young, he painted canvases so 
lovely that they were snatched up by col- 
lectors and governments and hung in muse- 
ums, but as he had to keep a graduated pro- 
cession of offspring in shoes, he stopped 
painting real pictures and made portraits of 
the rich and great in their best clothes, which 
paid better. He ceased from the struggle 
after his wife had eight recipients for her 
unregulated maternal affection. The world 
was robbed of years of lovely pictures in 
favor of eight children in no wise remarkable. 

It is difficult, of course, to measure the 
potential value of a child. He may be a 
Beethoven or a George Washington, but 
practically every man or woman does 
exactly that thing when they choose be- 
tween marriage and some other occupation. 
And many do not choose to marry who, like 
Lesbia Grantham in Shaw’s “Getting 
Married,” have learned to do without 
things they cannot have on honorable terms. 
Sensitive, high-bred women, especially, 
those whose children would be a benefit to 
the state, hesitate to bear the penalties 
which the law will inflict on them if they 
marry. They consider marriage unsafe, 
as indeed it is. 

Before a woman marries, she has practi- 
cally the same business rights asa man. She 
can earn money, collect it, keep or spend it 
as she chooses. After she marries, she is 
at a legal disadvantage, for the theory that 
her husband represents her politically is 
carried into business. The original idea un- 
doubtedly was to protect the woman against 
her own ignorance. of business affairs. She 
was supposed to be, in business matters, ‘a 
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child, and her husband, theoretically a busi- 
ness adult, was expected to protect her. 
These state laws apparently proceed on the 
theory that the act of marriage puts a wom- 
an into a sort of open-doored lunatic 
asylum where she is incapable of perform- 
ing her mental functions. Such laws as this 
do not tend to make the several million 
women who are working for money in the 
United States consider marriage entirely as 
a privilege. 

What the law insures a married woman is 
enough to eat and enough to wear if her 
husband can provide it, nothing else. This 
is a very low minimum wage. Theoretically 
it makes matrimony safe; practically it acts 
as a bar to marriage, and for the benefit of 
society it should be changed. 

Now let it not be supposed that I am in- 
veighing against the husbands who are 
happy to be good providers only, or the 
wives whose cup of joy is filled by the ad- 
vent of children. From the days of Genesis 
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has it not been sufficient reason for honor- 
able mention that one should have lived to 
ripe years and “begotten sons and daugh- 
ters”? My only object is to point out that 
society cannot today afford to sacrifice all 
married men and women to the mere per- 
petuation of the race, that the old division 
of labor between married men and women is 
not necessarily the most efficient, even from 
the point of view of race perpetuation, and 
that because the majority of matrimonial 
firms are still content with the traditiona! 
articles of partnership is no reason why they 
should condemn the minority to failure. 
What society has a right to demand from 
the matrimonial firm is the best product 
both in children and social service of 
which it is capable, and in an increas- 
ing number of cases it defeats its own 
ends when it restricts the freedom of the 
partners by saying that the man shall sup- 
port the woman and that the woman shall 
keep house. 


‘Len Commandments for the 


Good Housekeeper 


1—Thou shalt have no greater love than 
thy household. 

2—Thou shalt not make graven images 
of the way the Other Woman lives. 

3—Thou shalt not use thy husband’s 
money in vain. 

4—Remember the Sabbath Day is a rest 
day for thy household as well as the golf 
players and thyself. 

5—Honor thy labor and love it and 
thus may the cooks return from wander- 
ing, and the domestic service discord 
cease. 


6—Thou shalt not kill thy family with 
rich cooking. 
7—Thou shalt not permit adulteration. 


8—Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor’s 
cook. 


g—Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor’s housekeeping. 


1o—Thou shalt not covet anything which 
is thy neighbor’s, but live thine own honor- 
able life without ostentation and with sim- 
plicity. Thus shalt thus become a joy and 
a delight to thy people, and a housekeeper 
who need not be ashamed. 









Mirandy on Lent 


By Dorothy Dix 
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whut is my preacher, to me de odder 
day, “I trusses you is gwine to keep 
Lent in sack-cloth an’ ashes.”’ 

“So fur as de sack-cloth goes,” spons I, 
wid a meanin’ glance at my ole man Ike 
dat made him squirm, “I is clothed in dat 
de yeah roun’, seein’ as how dere is hus- 
bands dat is dat skinflinty an’ meachin’ dat 
dey had ruther drap deir money in a crap 
game dan spen’ hit on gittin’ deir wives one 
of dese heah new frocks dat is looped up 
lak a lambraquin on de parlor winder. An’ 
as fur de ashes, Brer Jinkins,” I goes on, 
‘I don’t see no ’casion for me to be a scan- 
dalizing myself when I is de pattern of a 
noble wife an’ mother dat I is.” 

When he hears dese words Ike give a 
kin’ of groan, an’ look lak dat deir might 
be things dat he could say different, but 
bein’ married to a real servigorous wife for 
thuty yeahs suttinly does teach a man wis- 
dom, so he turned his groan off into a sort 
of cough, an’ jammed his tobacco in his pipe 
lak he would ram de bottom out of hit, an’ 
den he begun to smoke dese little, quick 
short puffs dat a man does when he’s got 
somethin’ lyin’ heavy on his chist dat he 
dassent speak out. But bein’ as how Brer 
Jinkins warn’t my husband,-an’ was my 
preacher, an’ had his hat on ready to go 
home, anyway, he say: 

“Well, Sis Mirandy, I sho’ am surprised 
to heah you prognosticatin’ a sentiment lak 
dat. I’se afeard, Sis Mirandy, dat you is 
puffed up wid pride an’ vain glory in yo’ 
good wuks, an’ let me tell you, Sis Mirandy, 
dat dat is a mighty jubous thing for any of 
us po’ worms of de dust to be. An’ hit’s 
specially onbecomin’ in a po’ female worm 
of de dust, whut ain’t got no cause to be 
anything but humble, an’ to be thankful 
when she gits a chanst to do her duty, 
which is servin’ us lawds of creation, an’ 
not handin’ us any back talk.” 

“ An’ why shouldn’t I be puffed up wid 
pride an’ vain glory,” spons I, “seein’ as 
how many souls I has saved, an’ de moun- 
tains an’ mountains of other folkses good 
wuks [ has done? [ ain’t got no credit for 
hit on dis earth, Brer Jinkins, but I is got 
hope dat de recordin’ angel is a better 
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bookkeeper dan my 
neighbors is, an’ ef 
he is, I bet dere’s a 
lot of things set 
down to ole 
Mirandy’s , 
account dat “ 
Sis Hannah 

Jane, an’ Sis 

Sally Sue, an’ Sis 
Araminty thinks 
dat dey’s got 
scored up on deir 
page of de ledger. 

“You sho’ is 
right, Brer Jin- 
kins, when you ‘ 
says dat Lent is 
a gran’ an’ noble 
season, when we 
all ought to give 
our souls a good 
house cleanin’, an’ sweep out de dust, an’ 
de dirt of de temper an’ de ill feelin’ dat’s 
we’se done ’cumulated durin’ de war an’ 
de tar of de yeah’s wuk, an’ when we ought 
to wash our hearts clean of all guile, an’ 
make our souls spic an’ span for holy 
thoughts to live in. As for me, I’d lak to 
spen’ de time a repentin’ my sins, an’ 
tryin’ to git a strangle hol’ on my temper 
an’ my tongue i 

‘“‘“Amen,”’ sings out Ike, “so let hit be!” 

“But,” I goes on, not a noticin’ Ike, 

dough my eyes sorter roved toward de 
rollin’ pin, an’ Ike dodged as ef he read my 
thoughts, ‘‘but,” I goes on a resumin’ my 
discourse, “I never gits no real time durin’ 
Lent to ten’ to my own sins, an’ save my 
own soul becaze I’se kept so much on de 
jump helpin’ everybody else dat I knows 
make deir callin’ an’ election sure.” 

“How’s dat?” inquires Brer Jinkins. 

“Why, Brer Jinkins,” I sclaims in sur- 
prise, ‘‘ain’t you never knowed dat Lent is 
de particler time of de yeah when ev’ybody 
does deir good wuks by proxy?” 

“T don’t know as I jest gits yo’ meanin’, 
Sis Mirandy,” says Brer Jinkins, whut 
bein’ a man don’t never see nothin’ in his 
way ontil hit rises up an’ bumps him in 
de face. 
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“Huh,” says I, “ain’t you never took 
notice dat Lent is de time when ev’ytime 
yo’ do’ bell rings you gits col’ feet an’ 
has palerpitation of de heart, becaze you 
knows befo’ you see ’em dat hit’s somebody 
passin’ aroun’ de hat for some worthy 
charity, an’ dat chuch fairs, an’ bazaars 
breaks out lak a epidemic of measles in de 
community?” 

“Lent,” spons Brer Jinkins, “is sholy de 
season of good wuk, as is fit an’ proper.” 

“Amen,” spons I, ‘‘but whut gits me is 
why de folks dat wants to do good wuks for 
deir soul’s sake, don’t do ’em demselves, 
instid of makin’ other folks do ’em for ’em. 

““Now dere’s Sis Hannah Jane. ’Bout de 
fust week in Lent, some day when I is busy 
doin’ my washin’, an’ is got my hands in de 
suds, Sis Hannah Jane is gwine to drap 
’roun heah, an’ tell me a tale bout some po’ 
widder woman dat she is done diskivered 
dat is got seventeen chillun under three 
yeahs of age, an’ not a bite to eat in de house. 

“*Hit’s a sad case, Sis Mirandy,’ Sis 
Hannah Jane will say, ‘an’ bein’ as how dis 
is a time when we all ought to be given to 
good wuks, I comes to ax you ef you want 
to contribute a little money, an’ some ole 
clothes, an’ some vittles to dat sufferin’ 
fambly.’ 

“Which I does, an’ so does two or three 
dozen odder folks, an’ Sis Hannah Jane 
takes a bundle to de po’ widder dat fixes 
her an’ de chillun up for de next three 
months, an’ de doin’ of all dis good wuk ain’t 
cost Sis Hannah Jane one cent. She’s done 
made de balance of us do hit for her. 

“‘An’ dere’s Sis Sally Sue whose heart is 
in de missionary cause, but whose money 
puss is in her own pocket—an’ stays dere. 
Ev’y Lent Sis Sally Sue gits busy, an’ 
organizes de balance of us into a missionary 
sciety whut nearly sews ourselves to death 
makin’ red flannel petticoats for de Hotten- 
tots, an’ pajamas for dem _ beknighted 
heathens whut goes aroun’ in de day time 
wid nothin’ on ’em but a string of beads. 
An’ all de time we’se a wukin’ our fingers to 
de bones Sis Sally Sue is a settin ’up wid her 
hands folded, encouragin’ us on, an’ tellin’ 
us whut a gran’ an’ noble wuk we is doin’. 

““An’ dere’s Sis Araminty. De luck dat 
Sis Araminty has in findin’ gals an’ boys 
dat dest needs to have somebody else pay 
for deir schoolin’ to make ’em geniuses dat 
would set de river on fire, beats anythin’ 
ever T met up wid. 
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“Dest as regular as Lent rolls ’roun’, 
heah comes Sis Araminty wid her package 
of tickets to a concert for de benefit of some 
gal whose singin’ will set yo’ teeth on aidge, 
or for some boy whut’s too tired to wuk at 
de carpenterin’ trade, an’ thinks dat shovin’ 
de pen will be easier dan pushin’ de plane, 
an’ whut’s gwine to give a readin’ of his own 
writings, dat’ll put you to sleep ef you at- 
tends hit; or may be hit’s de tickets for a 
course of lectures by some stringy ole maid 
whut is gwine to discourse on chile culture 
to us mothers dat is brought up a house full 
of brats to be decent men an’ women, an’ 
has got speriences dat gives all of her 
theories de lie. 

“Lent an’ lectures, an’ Lent an’ concerts, 
an’ Lent an’ readin’ is de wust part of de 
afflictions dat you puts yoself through in 
dat season of self-sacrifice an’ sufferin’. 
Darfore you don’t refuse to buy Sis Ara- 
minty’s tickets on dat account, an’ also 
becaze she’s a lady of property, an’ wears 
de best clothes of any of de sisters in de 
chuch, an’ gives de finest chicken suppers. 
An’ Sis Araminty knows dat you don’t 
dassent say ‘no’ to her, so she holds you up 
an’ makes you buy her tickets, an’ she puffs 
out her chist, an’ swells up wid pride in her 
good wuk ontel her straight front don’t 
hardly hol’, an’ she gits de repertation of 
bein’ one of dese heah philanthropists whut 
encourages young folks wid talent. 

“But Sis Araminty ain’t done a thing. 
She’s done made you do her good wuk for 
her, an’ you’se de one dat is got to wear yo’ 
ole hat becaze she’s done made you spen’ 
yo’ good money to sen’ de gal to study 
opery dat better be perusin’ de cook 
book. 

“Dat’s whut makes me say whut I do, 
Brer Jinkins, dat I’se been so busy makin’ 
other folkses sacerfices for ’em, an’ tryin’ 
to make good for deir sins, dat I ain’t had 
no time to attend to my own. An I’se good 
an’ tired of hit. I’se tired of folkses doin’ 
deir good wuk by proxy, an’ dis Lent ef 
anybody wants any givin’ done, let ’em give 
hit demselves! An’ ef dey wants to encour- 
age any talent, let °em dig down in deir own 
pockets an’ put up de price for dese heah 
swans whut turns out to be geese. An’ ef 
dey wants anybody to patronize de lec- 
tures, let em go an’ listen to ’em demselves, 
for as for me, I’m done doin’ odder folkses 
good wuks for ’em. I got my hands full 
wid my own.” 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, formerly Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine exclusively. 
Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our readers, concern- 
ing the many phases of the great problem of Pure Food, and 
its corollaries of sanitation and health. Persons seeking 
personal replies should send postage. Address, 

DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, 

Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, Sanitation and Health, 
1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Our Wheaten Flour and 
Breakfast Foods 


A Plain Talk for the Housewife, Concerning White Flour, and Other 
Grades of Flour, and a Comparison with Wheaten Breakfast Foods 


By Harvey W. 


Tie: snowy flour which pours from 
the steel rollers of the great mills 
of today—wherein does it differ 

from the creamy wheat flour of our grand- 

parents? That, we know, was crushed 
between millstones. Just what are we 
getting now—and perhaps losing? 

How much is there in the stories of bleach- 
ing, prevalent for several years past? And 
how much do we lose, in the snowy white 
product now demanded by the American 
public, even without the bleaching? 

How shall the housewife judge and choose 
her flour? 

The proportion of white flour secured by 
the steel roller process is very much larger 
than that which came through the mill- 
stones, and this is achieved mainly at the 
expense of the “‘ middlings”’ and the “shorts” 
of the old process. But even this does not 
satisty the whimsical consumer; the rage 
for whiteness continues unabated, though 
this means a sacrifice of desirable food 
qualities, consequently the services of the 
chemist have been called in. It has been 
found that the most efficient whitening 
agents are oxids of nitrogen, which act by 
bleaching the yellow color which the fine 
fragments of the wheat germ possess, 
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changing them into an almost pure white. 
The poisonous fumes which perform this 
work are produced, commonly, by combin- 
ing the oxygen with the nitrogen of the air 
by means of an electric discharge. As the 
flour thus bleached sells for a higher price, 
nearly all the mills in the country were 
forced for a time by competition into adopt- 
ing this method. 

That bleaching further injures the quality 
of flour as a part of our diet, above and 
beyond the loss of food value incident to 
the modern steel roller process, was de- 
clared by the authorities charged with the 
execution of the food laws. This, they said, 
added a poisonous or deleterious ingredient 
and caused a bleached article, debased by 
the presence of a deleterious body, to sell 
for a higher price than a more wholesome 
one. Just how bleached flour now stands, 
legally, and how widespread is its produc- 
tion, will be stated in the course of this 
paper. 

A word as to the different grades of wheat 
flour on the market, made by blending dif- 
ferent parts of the wheat. There’s “pat- 
ent”’ flour, for example, “‘clear,’’ “straight,” 
“family,” “baker’s,” “red dog.” The last 
named, by the way, as its title might in- 
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dicate, is the lowest grade commercially, 
though by no means the lowest in nutritive 
value. “Patent” is the highest grade, com- 
mercially, and the others are intermediate, 
varying according to the parts of the wheat 
berry from which they are made. 

A comparison of the so-called low grade 
flour with the whiter, high-grade patent 
shows the low grade to contain a higher per- 
centage of tissue and muscle-building ma- 
terial, and ash, and a lower percentage of 
fuel and energy-giving material. The low 
grade product is not deficient in nutritives 
therefore—quite the contrary—but it is 
dark and unattractive in appearance and 
has a low percentage of gluten, thus pro- 
ducing a compact, solid loaf, heavier and of 
smaller size than the higher grade flours. 

In fact, the different grades of flour are 
based more upon their color, appearance 
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and texture, which influence their popu- 
larity, than upon the amount of nutritives 
they contain. The main, general division 
of flour follows the two great groups of 
wheat—spring and winter. The large 
millers, however, do not always grind 
a straight wheat, the grain being blended 
before milling, for the double purpose of 
securing a uniform product and maintain- 
ing a standard of excellence. 

The by-products of flour milling, as the 
reader knows, consist of bran, shorts, 
screenings and waste. The proportion 
which these bear to the other parts of the 
wheat appears in the first column of the 
table following—a list of percentages show- 
ing the products obtained in milling a barrel 
of flour (196 pounds) from 258 pounds of 
good spring wheat. (From Bulletin 13 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, Part 9.) 


Flours and their by-products, with percentages showing their composition and relative merits. 


(The first column of figures shows the yield in different 


kinds of flour and by-products from a given amount 


of wheat. The gluten, in the last column, should be considered by itself, being really a part of the protein.) 


Per cent. 
on Weight 
of Wheat 
57:8 
11.3 
6.8 
75-9 
17.6 
3.8 
1.9 
0.8 


24.1 


Products derived from Wheat 
Patent flour. : 
Baker’s or family flour 
Low grade flour 
Total of flour 


Shorts. .. 
Screenings . 
Waste. . 
Total of by-products. 


Composition of Different Grades of Flour 
Dry 
Gluten 
10.8 
16.9 
4-3 


Carbohydrates 

and Fiber Ash 
0.4 
.6 


Fat 
1.4 
2.0 
3-9 


Protein 
I.5 12.9 
2. 14.9 
2 17.9 


Water 


16.3 


16.8 


Please bear in mind that individual samples of grain vary widely and figures like these must, therefore, 
be regarded as typical, and of comparative interest, rather than absolute or applicable to any given case. 


The table as a whole, reveals at a glance 
the relative merits of the different grades 
of flour, reckoned in percentages of the 
elements therein contained. The column 
at the left is concerned only with the 
amounts of the different flours and by-prod- 
ucts obtained from wheat, and the column 
at the right only with the gluten found in 
the flour, the gluten being contained in the 
protein, already given. 

Gluten is a desirable element in flour, 
from a commercial and gastronomic point 
of view, because it makes the loaf spongy, 
light, and large in proportion to weight. It 
will be observed that the percentage of 
gluten in the high grade flour is ro, against 
4 in the low grade. But gluten is no more 
nutritious than any other form of wheat 
protein and the low grade flour contains 
5 per cent more total protein than does its 


4 


more aristocratic competitor, the white 
patent flour. 

The chief differences in composition be- 
tween wheat itself and the so-called high 
grade patent flour made from it, while 
quantitatively small, are dietetically of 
great importance. In the flour there is less 
protein (the nitrogenous bodies which sup- 
ply energy and build tissue, muscle and 
tendon), less mineral matters (shown by the 
ash content), which help to form bones and 
teeth, assist in digestion, and are indispens- 
able to the body though they form only 
5 or 6 per cent. of its weight; and more 
starchy elements (the carbohydrates), which 
with the fats furnish the fuel of the body 
and yield heat and power. 

All have their own important work to do 
in the body economy, but the carbohydrates 
cannot build tissue like the proteins, nor 
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harmful during the years of Derived from Milling Wheat indicates that natural foods are 


childhood and These diagrams, intended to represent barrels, roughly adapted toour needs 
growth when the indicate the relative proportions of the elements consti- AS 1S the mother s 
bones, teeth, and  tuting the different grades of flour. The percentages milk to the child. 
tissues are being ™aynol foot up precisely 100 per cent., in all instances, The real and the so- 

1a anidi, ecause the relative proportions vary considerably in : ate 
builded so rapidly. different samples. The last barrel is intended to show called whole wheats, 

The protein and the different flours and other products obtained by mill. entire wheats, and 
ash, especially the ing a given amount of wheat (see table on opposite page) graham flours show 
latter, being present interesting differ- 
naturally in relatively small quantities, the ences in their food values when the data in 
tendency to decrease them still further isapt the two tables and in the graphic diagrams 
to be overlooked because the figuresaresmall. are compared, with the above facts in mind. 

























PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF “‘ENTIRE’’? WHEAT AND GRAHAM FLOURS. 
Carbohydrates 






t Water Protein Fat or Fiber Ash 

Whole wheat, true graham, or true entire 
wheat foaP.. . 666.5 03s 9-7 14.2 2.6 71.6 1.9 
Commercial “entire wheat”? flour. .. 11.4 13.8 1.9 71.9 1.0 
Commercial graham flour (limits).. 10-13 11.8-16.2 1.8-3.5 75.6-64.6 0.8-2.7 
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Whole or “entire” wheat flour is an 
established misnomer and is understood by 
the trade to mean the flour of the wheat 
from which the outer coatings, the bran, 
have been removed. The consumer does 
not appreciate this fact, and “bolted wheat 
meal,” for example, would be more correctly 
descriptive. Plainly the name should be 
changed. I have seen a sample of mixed 
starch and bran masquerading as a whole 
wheat flour! The term “entire wheat flour,” 
therefore, does not mean, commercially, what 
it implies. A comparison of its composition 
with that of the wheat berry will show this. 

The commercial entire wheat flour has 
almost as much protein as the average 
figure for the grain, but the mineral content 
is only about half that of the wheat, thus 
showing that the outer, bran layers of the 
wheat have been removed. This is unfortu- 
nately the case with all of the so-called 
whole, or “entire wheat” flours. It must be 
said, however, that even when allowance is 
made for this trade condition, their mineral 
content is sufficiently increased as compared 
with the ordinary white flour (1.0 versus 
0.4 per cent.) to make them very superior 
in this respect for children, and to a certain 
extent for adults also. 
The fact that the 
whole wheat and 
graham flours are 
more coarsely 
ground has also a 
hygienic advantage 
by increasing the ac- 
tion of the intes- 
tines. 

A true graham flour 
should contain practi- 
cally the same _ sub- 
stances as the wheat grain 
itself, and in the same pro- 
portions, being unbolted 
wheat meal, but as a matter 
of fact, the bolting process has 
often been applied to a greater 
or less extent, thus giv- 
ing a finer-grained prod- 
uct. Moreover, the 
commercial graham flour 
may be made up by mix- 
ing together the different milling prod- 
ucts, in any desired proportions, and 
may be merely low-grade flour and bran 
mixed; thus its composition may vary 
between wide limits, as shown in the table. 
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if a grain of hard wheat 
Usually high gluten content and 
“hardness” go together. 

magnified twenty times 
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The United States Department of Agri- 
culture and various experiment stations 
have issued reports giving the results of 
experimental studies on the digestibility of 
wheat flours and other wheat products, 
The general conclusions reached indicate 
that in proportion to the quantity of the 
various nutriments present, white wheat 
flour is digested more completely than the 
whole wheat flour. 

Prof. Harry Snyder, of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in sum- 
marizing the results of his experiments on 
this subject, says that the superior digesti- 
bility of the patent flour bread that was 
observed is due to the “fineness of division 
of the flour particles, and also to the fact 
that the cell walls of the material making 
up the interior of the wheat berry are less 
resistant to digestive juices than the walls of 
the cells making up the outer layers of the 
grain. In other words, the patent flour is 
superior as regards digestibility, on account 
of both its mechanical condition and its 
physical properties.” 

Actually, however, these facts cannot 
fairly be interpreted as an argument in 
favor of the greater wholesomeness of the 

white flour. A food may 
have a low percentage otf 
digestibility and yet be 
more “wholesome” 
than one that is more 
completely digested. 
In ‘fact, the proper 
functioning of the 
digestive organs re- 
quires a certain quan- 
tity of indigestible 
materials, and these un- 
doubtedly are best fur- 
nished by the natural 
foods, rather than by artifi- 
cial means. I believe it to 
; be a fair statement, that the 
¥/ majority of competent authori- 
ties who have carefully studied the 
problem are of the opin- 
ion that a whole wheat 
product, consisting of the 
entire material obtained 
by properly grinding well 
cleaned wheat, is a more wholesome food, - 
especially for children, than the ordinary 
flour of commerce. And it is certainly no 
less wholesome for grown persons. 
If digestibility means nourishing power 
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then whole wheat has a 
distinet advantage. 
Grown people in 
splendid health may 
and do eat white 
flour with impunity. 
There is no question 
of the excellence and 
palatability of well 
baked white flour 
bread. But those 
who are prone to con- 
stipation should avoid the 
white flour and stick to the 
whole wheat product. 

The removal of the outer layers 


been made for so many 
years, and probably will 
be made for many 
yearstocome. In the 
interest, however, of 
the public health, I 
would call attention 
to the fact that a 
more general use of 
true whole wheat flours 
for the growing genera- 
tion, as well as their oc- 
casional use by grown up 
persons, would, in my opinion 
be distinctly conducive to health. 
Recurring to bleached flour and 


and the germ of the wheat 4 ,yoss-section of a grain of wheat of in- its legal standing just 
cuts the heart out of the sermediate hardness. Note the white mealy now: A trialof a bleached 


grain, in so far as children structure in the center of each lobe of the flour case took place at 
These photographs are magnified 
twenty times 


Kansas City, Mo., in the 
spring of 1910, in which 
eminent experts from 
colleges and universities 
testified that the proc- 
ess was wholly in- 
nocuous and did not 
conceal _ inferiority. 
But in spite of their 
testimony the Gov- 
ernment won its case, 
which is now on ap- 
peal to a higher court. 
Then the usual thing 
happened. When a de- 
cision in a lower court is 
against the Government, as 
a mark of courtesy it is not 
usual to begin new cases in other 
jurisdictions, although 


are concerned. In these 874”: 
portions are found much 
of the protein, nearly 
all of the fat, and the 
phosphates, that feed 
the muscles and bones 

of our boys and girls. 

In most cases rickets 
and spinal curvature 
in children may be 
traced to imperfect 
mineral nourishment. 
In other words, either 
the child does not as- 
similate the lime and 
phosphorus in his food, or 
else they are not there. 
The danger of the occurrence 
of these diseases is minimized 
by using true whole 









wheat flour. A cross-seclion of a sojt wheat, practically there 1S no legal reason 
It is not my purpose in all of a mealy structure why such a proceeding 
any way to make war should not obtain. It 


upon wheat flour, which is the product from was naturally expected, therefore, that 
which the greater part of our bread has having won the bleached flour case in the 
Some Typical Wheaten Breakfast Foods Compared with Wheat Flour 
(Selected from Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 249, United States Department of Agriculture, page 10) 


Percentage Composition 


Calories or 


Carbohydrates Units of energy 

Products Water Protein Pat and Fiber Ash _ afforded 
Whole grain. rr 10.5 1.9 I 13:7 1.8 — 
White flour.. ; ; 12.0 11.4 1.0 75.1 5 1650 
Shredded wheat.. . ,; re Arete 8.1 10.6 1.4 78.1 1.8 1521 
Coarsely ground and parched. ...... _ 8.0 14.2 aN 73.3 1.4 1699 
Flaked—eaten raw. eee 10.0 9.9 2.1 76.2 1.8 1500 
Farina..... & 10.9 11.0 1.4 76.3 4 1609 
Cracked wheat.. 10.1 LET 17 75-5 1.6 1501 
Rolled wheat (steam cooked)... . Raat s . 10.6 10.2 1.8 75.9 1.8 1541 
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lower court, the Government would proceed 
with all vigor to suppress the chemical 
bleaching of flour in all jurisdictions. But 
no! The word was passed down to bring 
no more cases until the appeal was decided. 
’ The consumer “gets it coming and gets it 
going.” It is “heads I win, tails you lose,” 
the moment a large interest is involved. 
Millers who are bleaching their flour have 
little fear of interference by Uncle Sam. 
To the credit of millers generally, however, 
be it said that most of them have quit this 
nefarious practice without waiting for the 
verdict of the upper court. 


Breakfast Cereals Compared with Wheat Flour 


The composition of some of the principal 
kinds of wheaten cereals found on the mar- 
ket, as compared with whole wheat and 
white flour, is given in the table on page 
397. The coarsely ground, parched prod- 
uct could hardly have been produced solely 
from wheat, as it has too much fat and too 
little ash to be a pure wheat product. The 
shredded wheat and the flaked wheat pos- 
sess about the same mineral composition 
as the whole grain, and in fact the chemical 
analysis indicates that many of these prod- 
ucts agree with the analysis of the whole 
grain in a general way and are superior in 
mineral content to the patent white flour. 

[t will be observed that they stand high 
in heat and energy-making elements (car- 
bohydrates) and by no means low in tissue 
and muscle-building elements (protein). 
The column at the right gives their relative 
values in calories, or heat units, in which 
terms foods are now oftentimes measured. 
(See table on page 397.) 
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It is generally conceded by those who have 
made careful studies of package breakfast 
foods that they are more expensive in rela- 
tion to their food value than oatmeal, corn- 
meal, and other simple bulk cereals. They 
are, however, as a class fairly representative 
of the grains from which they are made, 
and their cleanliness, convenience and palat- 
ability are not to be denied and have of 
course a monetary value, while the ready- 
to-serve varieties save the cost and labor 
of cooking. Their greatest fault lies in 
exaggerated claims made for special nutri- 
tious properties which exist only in the 
imagination of the label writer. 

It has been pointed out that no breakfast 
food on the market will furnish so much 
nourishment for so little money as oatmeal, 
while the energy value of ten cents’ worth 
of corn meal was found to be some 4,000 heat 
units ahead of the same amount of a well- 
known corn product. Several years ago 
Prof. Harcourt, of the Ontario Agricultura! 
College, summed up the situation very well. 
He said: “Prepared breakfast foods may 
have a place in a hurry-up breakfast, but 
where economy is considered there is nothing 
in the composition, digestibility or palatabil- 
ity of these high-priced ‘ predigested foods’ 
to justify the extravagant price asked for 
them.” 

It would be a great blessing in my opinion 
if the consuming public could be supplied 
direct from the mills with the simple, gen- 
uine, products of the whole grain, but thiscan 
be accomplished only when there is so gen- 
eral a demand for such foods as to compel 
the purveyors to furnish them and when nu- 
trition and economy are made the prime cri- 
terions rather than variety and convenience. 


Returns from the Good Housekeeping Food 
and Drug Ballot 


. Wiley, M.D.’ 


By 


| ees of ten thousand responses, 

over half of which were individual 

cards and the others club member- 
ships, have been received fromthe October 
food ballot, printed in this department of 
Goop HovuseKEEPING and they are still com- 
ing. While we had hoped that even a larger 
number of readers would use this ballot on a 
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subject so vitally concerning the welfare of the 
home and every good housekeeper, still the 
returns have been of great interest and are 
being forwarded to the food commissioners 
of the various states for such action as they 
may deem most effective. 

Every state in the Union was repre- 
sented and in addition a few echoes were 
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heard from Canada, Hawaii, Alaska, Pan- 
ama and Porto Rico. New York polled the 
largest vote (4,652); next comes California 
with 489 and third Massachusetts with 384. 

Everyone will want to know what re- 
forms were deemed most needed. No. 2, 
on meat inspection and the rejection of dis- 
eased animals, received the largest vote 
(about 6,000); No. 4, against all chemical 
preservatives, was a close second, with 5,700 
votes; and Nos. 3 and 7, on milk inspection 
and on true and explicit labels on package 
goods, were tied for third place, with a vote 
of approximately 4,900. 

Evidently local conditions which can be 
largely controlled, especially in the smaller 
places, by municipal regulation, as in the case 
of the meat and milk supply, are lagging in 
the rear of the progress march and it is 
right here that it is possible for the women 
to do the most constructive and effective 
work. National or state policies are not so 
easily influenced, but an organized body of 
women representing the food buyers of the 
community, acting as a unit and not only 
thinking and talking about these matters 
but buying accordingly, would constitute 
an irresistible argument for clean, healthy 
meat or milk when the dealers found that 
the women were alive to the situation and 
no other would be bought. The local au- 
thorities would surely be ashamed to refuse 
codperation and any disinterested, efficient 
board would be anxious to give it. Some 
letters bring pathetic stories of towns in 
which the mayor and the councilmen are 
also the butcher and the baker and the 
dairyman, then there is an impasse indeed, 
and history repeats itself in miniature, just 
as we have found it unfolded in the state and 
federal conditions. 

Perhaps the most striking and pictur- 
esque comment came from three men, tele- 
graph operators and the section foreman 
marooned on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, on the Mojave desert in 
California, who spoke out of their great 
necessity, regardless of sex: 

“We, the undersigned, the only citizens 
of this windswept desert city, wish to add 
our signatures to the attached card, of 
which we trust you will receive many. We 
wish to assure you that any additional pure 
food laws (especially in reference to keep- 
ing poisonous preservatives of all kinds out 
of all canned, dried, and preserved foods 
of all kinds, on which we have to depend 












Meat Inspection 


6000 Votes 


o Votes 
*heainst it 


Honest 


4900 
2 Label 


Votes 


Pure 
Clean 
Milk 


One 
a ull Pound 
16 Ounce: 


4000 Votes 
_ = 
L % ferere) 
Cocain and Morphin Votes 
Evils 


Showing at a glance how the ballot stood, beginning 
at the top with the largest number of votes 





3800 Votes 


altogether for our sustenance) will receive 
our hearty support and appreciation.” 

Hear them! And may all the driers of 
fruits, especially in California, who use sul- 
phur, all food manufacturers using benzo- 
ate, all those who color or adulterate, or in 
any way debase package or preserved foods 
of any kind and speciously argue, ‘‘Oh, only 
a little can’t hurt, you don’t get enough or 
lose enough in my package to harm you,”— 
reflect on the sum total of this abuse 
when many practice it “a little,” and espe- 
cially consider what it means to such faith- 
ful doers of the world’s work as these and 
many others, who live in isolated places 
and must depend largely, if not altogether, 
on such foods. 

From places in the extreme South, where 
soil is poor and climate trying to man and 
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materials, making fresh food scarce, comes 
the same wail, but more articulate, being 
from a woman this time: 


‘People here (Florida) are particularly dependent 
upon goods packed outside the state and their qual- 
ity and cost become matters of great importance. 
Clause 3 (milk inspection) may be called for in the 
cities—the average Floridian does not use much 
milk, the baby is fed on grits and bacon gravy. 
Bread does not count for much, either, in the gen- 
eral daily living, and as for the meat, people whose 
only idea as to cooking beef is to fry it the day of 
killing, are not interested in inspection. And those 
who have other ideas do not care to eat this kind of 
beef anyway. AN OPPORTUNITY TO PUR- 
CHASE GOOD, CLEAN, SOUND FOOD, PROP- 
ERLY PREPARED AND PACKED AND HON- 
ESTLY LABELED, IS THE BOON MOST 
DESIRED BY THOSE COMPELLED TO STAY 
HERE. A DATE LABEL ON EACH PACKAGE 
WOULD BE A GREAT HELP TO PURCHAS- 
ERS, FOR THINGS DETERIORATE RAPIDLY 
IN THIS CLIMATE. 

“With great respect and gratitude for your work 
in the good cause, I am, ———., Froripa.” 


The food commissioner of Florida evi- 
dently has his work all cut out for him and 
some of it is basted up! 

The coffee trade, for example, is in a piti- 
able condition. Who can tell anything of 
the relative merits of canned coffees whose 
names give no information to the consumer? 
Sometimes the choice is merely one of taste, 
but there are no data on the label to enable 
one to judge of the relative merits and prices 
of those offered. All canned goods, though 
practically free from injurious ingredients, 
need more careful grading, that the “‘selects” 
may be known and command a higher price 
from those who care to pay it. There is 
nothing subtle or complex about the pure 
food propaganda; it only calls for unques- 
tionable wholesomeness inside the package 
and explicit honesty on the label outside; 
then all minor considerations of quality, 
etc., take care of themselves and the con- 
sumer is equipped to buy intelligently and 
to suit his individual needs and pocketbook. 

The demand for quantity or weight to be 
stated on the package stood in fourth place, 
and the bread-wrapping question fifth, with 
a vote of 3,800. This shows an increasing 
interest in this reform and anyone who has 
watched the delivery boy hug a bundle of 
unwrapped bread against his dirty coat, his 
bare hands having just handled the reins or 
stroked the flank of his horse, or seen pros- 
pective purchasers finger and poke various 
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loaves before making a selection, is apt to 
acquire a growing fondness for this reform 
and to feel that to demand purity of grain 
and flour and sanitation of bakeries, only 
to have the finished loaf stand uncovered in 
the dusty shop and then be delivered in this 
primitive fashion, is rather straining at 
germs and swallowing dirt wholesale. (Wel- 
come the day when the brown, tasty crust 
will be above suspicion!) 

Nos. 5 and 6 received less attention than 
I could have wished, standing last with a 
vote of about 3,000. Undoubtedly this is 
because the women have comparatively little 
opportunity to learn of the ravages of the 
evils caused by the controlled sale of cocain 
and morphin. The poor, the vicious, the 
children and the negroes, grown children 
of darker skin, are the special victims of this 
evil. In Philadelphia a man was found in 
the alleys, about the public school buildings, 
selling cocain in glass tubes to be “sniffed.” 
It does not take long to acquire the habit, 
which is perhaps the most deadly drug 
habit known—ruinous alike to body, mind 
and morals. One teacher writes: ‘ Having 
seen the fatal and dreadful outcome to 
some of my children in the slum districts 
where I taught for a while, from the secret 
use of cocain, I cannot refrain from adding 
this extra vote for No. 5, though Nos. 3 
(milk), 4 (chemical preservatives) and 7 
(labels) concern me most personally. The 
campaign you are undertaking is a glorious 
one.” This testimony also comes from 
Philadelphia. (Commissioner Foust please 
take notice!) 

So it goes; and when some good woman 
takes time from her household duties, her 
teaching, or other work, to put these things 
on record and winds up. “Thank God for 
Dr. Wiley,” “You are a God-send to the 
people of our nation,” you wouldn’t believe 
how entirely negligible the finespun sophis- 
tries of suborned scientists and the trusts 
become, nor how the ravings and accusa- 
tions of the food adulterators fade away to 
a mere whisper. The Food and Drugs Act, 
hampered by politics and the moneyed inter- 
ests, will never be adequately enforced until 
the women, the home buyers, get behind it 
and intelligently and vigorously back it up. 
Next time let’s have a larger ballot cast! 
Even a straw vote shows which way the 
wind blows! 
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@ Just a word with the house- 
wife: All recipes printed in 
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Edison Tells How to Cook 


Some Very Plain Talk from Thoiius A. Edison, the Great Inventor, 


Through an Interview 


By Aflan L. Benson 


Well, well! Eating ‘‘ should not be a pleasure!’ What do our readers think of that? Mr. Edison’s 
views certainly are stimulating. And what he says about cooking schools is very much to the point 
R. EDISON has no good opinion of Mr. Edison places the cooking of Western 


American cooking. ‘Ii you eat farmers’ and wage-workers’ wives above the 
in the South,” said he, “ you will get cooking of the skilled French chefs of New 
dyspepsia. If you eat at the big New York York because he has his own definition of 


hotels, you will get Bright’s disease or dia- | what constitutes the best cooking. 
betes. The best cooking in the country “What is cooking for?” he asked. “Is 


is in the West—not in the great hotels, but it not to make food better suited to the uses 
in the homes of farmers and wage-workers.” of the body? Can anyone prove that it is 
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402 Three Meals a Day 


any part of the function of food to tickle the 
palate? I can prove that it is not. Food 
should be to the body only what coal is to 
the boiler of a steam engine. It should be 
to the body what air and water are to the 
body. Who ever heard of perfuming air 
or flavoring water in order that greater 
pleasure might be derived from breathing 
and drinking? So long as the air is fresh and 
pure, we breathe without thinking of what 
we are breathing, precisely as we drink good 
water without giving a thought to its taste. 
If there were any way to make all of the 
air and water artificially seductive, perhaps 
we should bring on new diseases by breath- 
ing air and drinking water to excess. 

“That is exactly what the $10,000 French 
chefs do to food. They cook their food well, 
so far as its digestibility is concerned—the 
trouble is that they cook it too well. Such 
food is like the bait in a trap—it lures the 
eater farther than he would ordinarily go. 
It stimulates the palate until the palate 
overpowers the brain. Food that tastes too 
good is dangerous. It leads to over-eating, 
and over-eating leads first to disease and 
then to premature death. 


Eating Should Not Be a Pleasure 


“Every woman who cooks her husband’s 
meals should hold tight to the fact that it is 
no part of her business to fix up dishes for 
him to give him pleasure. Eating should 
not be a pleasure. Eating is no more a 
pleasure to me than breathing, nor should 
it be to anyone. Eating is too important 
an act safely to permit it to become a pleas- 
ure. Everyone knows what we do with 
our pleasures—we indulge in them too much. 
Many pleasures can be indulged to excess 
without hurting the body as excessive eating 
hurts it. But the digestive tract cannot be 
tampered with too much or too long. 

“That is why plain food is the best and 
the safest. Plain food satisfies hunger with- 
out arousing appetite. There is a wide 
difference between hunger and appetite. 
One has hunger for bread and appetite for 
whisky. Hunger is natural, appetite is 
artificial. Hunger does not demand to be 
baited with pleasure, while appetite can be 
satisfied with nothing but pleasure. Plain 
food that satisfies hunger gives relatively 
little pleasure while it is being eaten, but 
infinitely more pleasure after it is eaten. 
It gives the greatest of all pleasures—the 
pleasure of health. ‘Fancy’ dishes, on the 



















other hand, give the least of all pleasures— 
the momentary pleasure that arises while 
they are passing through the mouth—and 
all sorts of trouble ever afterward.”’ 

At some time in his life, Mr. Edison has 
evidently had trouble with burned food. 
Whenever he speaks of bad cooking, he also 
speaks of bacon that is fried to a cinder 
or bread that is baked too hard. 


Women Know Little About Cooking 


“Women do not take enough pains with 
their cooking,” said he. ‘Cooking is not 
even treated as an art when, asa matter of 
fact, it should be practiced as a science. 
What does the average woman know about 
thescience of cooking? Iamsorrytosay that 
she knows almost nothing. Take a piece 
of meat, for instance. In its raw state, it 
is not fit to eat. A certain amount of heat 
makes it most nearly fitted for the uses of 
the human body. More than the required 
amount of heat partly destroys the useful- 
necs of the meat. Bacon, for example, when 
fried too hard has little more food value than 
a like quantity of ashes. But how many 
women know the precise number of heat units 
that are required to bring food upto the high- 
est possible nutritive point while also mak- 
ing it the most easily digestible? I do not 
believe that one woman in ten thousand 
possesses such information, and if they all 
possessed it, it would not do them much 
good. How could it do them much good? 
Who knows how many heat units are thrown 
off by a single burner of a gas range? No- 
body knows. A woman can only cook by 
guess and trust to luck that she will guess 
right more times than she guesses wrong. 

“All cooking should be done over an 
electric range. The current used in cooking 
should be accurately measured by an auto- 
matic instrument attached to the stove 
and the number of heat units expended 
should at all times be indicated upon a dial 
that the cook can see. 

‘Provision having been made for this, 
the problem of cooking should be reduced 
to an exact science. All recipes should be 
based upon scientific experiment. A recipe 
should not only prescribe the kind and 
quantity of the ingredients, but it should 
also tell the number of heat units that are 
required for the cooking. 

‘One needs to hear a cook talk only fifteen 
minutes to see the necessity for this sort of 
exact scientific knowledge. How often do 
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Pond Lily 


‘ 
Salad 
Remove the shells 
from four eggs 


cooked hard and 
around the center oj 
cach egg, with a 
small, sharp knife, 
cut deep a sigzag 
line. Separate th 
gg, following the 
line marked, which 
ll give the tops an 
uneven surface, with 
S¢ allo ped or pointed 
edges. Wash the 
lettuce and throx 
into cold waler. 
When crisp, remove 
and shake out all the water. 


é 


Arrange the eg 


SS> 






















vith ils white edge and yellow center on a lettuce leaf, like a 


pond lily with its pod. Garnish with small ornamentations of beet, cut tn the shape of mushrooms. Seri 


al once wW 


we hear that ‘The bread did not turn out 
well today,’ or ‘Something is the matter with 
the pie—I do not know what it is... Awoman 
who has made bread all her life cannot be 
sure that the next bread she bakes wiil be 
fit to eat. They are never sure about cake 
until they see it upon the table, taste it and 
find that itis all right. Years ago, they used 
to blame their bad bread upon poor yeast, 
but in this day of compressed yeast, it is 
necessary to find a new reason. The fact 
is that bread making, like all other cooking, 
is a highly intricate chemical process, in 
which everything must be done exactly 
right to produce right results. The condi- 
tions cannot vary without inviting disaster. 
It is the fact that conditions do vary with- 
out the knowledge of the cook that makes 
the results of cooking so uncertain.” 

Mr. Edison said that women should also 
be more careful about the quality of the 
materials they use. 

“It is a common belief,” he continued, 
‘that inferior butter and inferior eggs may 
safely be used for cooking. Butter that 
could not be eaten upon bread is supposed 
to be good enough for ‘cooking butter,’ 
and eggs that would not look well upon a 
plate are supposed to be harmless when 
hidden in a cake. There should be no such 
things as ‘cooking butter’ and ‘cooking 
eggs.’ Butter and eggs that are not good 
enough to eat by themselves are not good 
enough to eat in anything else. As a matter 
of fact, a great deal of ptomaine poisoning 
is caused by eating stale eggs. Women 
forget that eggs are meat and, iike meat, 
are exceedingly perishable. A tainted egg 
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for breakfast will cause just enough pto- 
maine poisoning to create a headache, the 
cause of which the victim does not know. 
But don’t forget—it was the bad egg that 
did it. In short, a bad egg is a poisonous 
egg, and it is precisely as poisonous in a cake 
as it is if eaten by itself. 

“When I was a boy and lived in the 
country, bad meat was the rule. That was 
before the days of the Beef Trust, and every 
village had its little country butcher. If 
a farmer had a sick cow, another farmer, 
having his interests at heart, would warn him 
that he better not try to keep the cow any 
longer for fear it would die on his hands. 
‘Better drive the cow to the butcher and 
get the money for her’, was the advice. 
Nobody thought there was anything wrong 
in giving such advice. Meat was regarded 
as meat and the fact that a cow was about 
to drop dead of disease was not regarded 
as a circumstance that could possibly have 
anything to do with the healthfulness of 
the meat upon her bones. 

“Armour must have done a goed deal 
for the public health by doing away with 
the little country butchers. The sanitary 
conditions under which slaughtering is now 
done are also infinitely superior to the con- 
ditions that existed in the country slaughter- 
houses. Still, bad meat gets on the market 
now and then—perhaps meat that has been 
kept too long in storage. Many women try 
to improve tainted meat by letting it stand 
in a soda solution, but tainted meat cannot 
be improved. Its smell can be disguised or 
destroyed, but the decayed tissue that made 
it smell is still there. And, this decayed 
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tissue, like tainted eggs, produces the mild 
cases of ptomaine poisoning that manifest 
themselves in fhe form of severe headaches.” 

Mr. Edison believes that all of these facts 
and many others should be learned by 
women in cooking schools. 


Every Girl Should Attend Cooking School 


“Tf I had my way,” he said, “no woman, 
no matter what her social station might be, 
would be exempt from the necessity of taking 
a course at a cooking school. So much de- 
pends upon good food that no pains should 
bespared to make food good. Cooking cannot 
be learned in the average home any more 
than mechanical engineering can be learned 
in the average home. Cooking can be suc- 
cessfully taught only in a great chemical lab- 
oratory, such as a good cooking school is. 


Novelties for the 


Easter Wafers 


Cream one tablespoonful of butterand two 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese and add one- 
quarter teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of flour 
and enough milk to moisten to a stiff dough; 
rollout very thin, cut intoegg shapeand bake 
quickly on floured, but not greased, tins. 


Nest Eggs 


Cut slices of stale bread half an inch thick 
and with a round cutter three inches in diam- 
eter stamp out a disk. Cut out the middle 
with another cutter a little smaller, so as to 
form a ring, which is to be fried in clarified 
butter, or toasted in the oven. Put the rings 
on a buttered pie plate, break an egg in the 
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St. Patrick 
Salad 

Select the  three-lobed 
sweet green peppers and 
cut in two, lengthwise. 
See that a portion of the 
stem is left on each 
half to simulate a sham- 
rock. Remove seeds and 
membranes; rinse and 
chill, Fill with a mix- 
ture of cream cheese and 
pimento mixed with 
salt, chopped green pep- 
per and a little onion 
juice, if liked. Serve 
with mayonnaise 


“There are many such cooking schools 
in the country. There are not as many as 
there should be or as many as there will soon 
be, but there are enough to indicate that 
the public mind is definitely turning to- 
ward better food prepared upon scientific 
principles.” 

Mr. Edison’s desire, however, to have 
every young woman in the country, regard- 
less of her social station, attend cooking 
school has been thwarted, among other 
places, in his own home. 

“T wanted my daughter to go to cooking 
school,” he said, “and tried my best to 
induce her to go. I made the argument to 
her that regardless of whether it would 
ever be necessary for her to cook anything, 
she should be prepared to do so and to do 
it right. But she did not seem to want to 
go and that ended it.” 


“aster Menu 


center of each and place in a hot oven until 
the eggs are cooked. Season with butter, salt 
and pepper. Lift them right on to the serv- 
ing plate and garnish with a ring of parsley. 


Easter Pudding 


Fill the shells of eggs, from which the 
interiors have been blown, with orange 
cornstarch pudding and put them in a cool 
place to set. Prepare candied orange peel 
in as long strips as possible. Make orange 
jelly, using the juice but not the pulp, turn 
this into a ring mold and chill until firm. 
When ready to serve, unmold the jelly into 
a deep platter and garnish its base with the 
candied orange peel. Remove the shells 
from the cornstarch pudding eggs and fill 
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Orange 
: : 
Surprise 

Cut oranges in halves 
Remove juice and pulp, 
leaving the skins in 
good condition. Fora 
pint of juice, soften 
half a package of gela- 
tin in one-half cupful 
of cold water, and dis- 
solve it in one-half cup- 
ful of boiling water. 
Add one cupful of sugar 
and the juice of half a 
lemon. Add orange 
juice and strain. Mold 
the jelly in tea cups wet 
vithcold water. Fillto 
the height required to fill the orange skins. 
When ready to serve, remove from cups to skins. 


the center of the jelly ring with them. 
Serve sweetened whipped cream, flavored 
with pineapple with the pudding. 


Easter Salad 


Cut potatoes into long, narrow strips as 
for straws; cook in boiling salted water until 
barely done. Drain, and while warm sprin- 
kle with a little melted butter or oil, lemon 
juice and onion juice and let stand until cold. 
Arrange the straws in little nests on crisp let- 
tuce leaves; make little balls of cream cheese, 
roll them in grated yellow cheese and lay them 
in the nests. Serve with mayonnaise. 
Easter Egg Salad 

Make dainty nests of tender head lettuce 
or the fringed variety, place in them small 
eggs made of American cheese moistened 
with milk and colored with pure vegetable 
colorings. Make pliable with cream and the 
volks of hard cooked eggs formed into a 
paste with salad dressing. Pour mayon- 
naise between the eggs and serve. 


keaster Baskets 


Bake ten deep cup cakes and when cool 
cut out the centers to make hollow cups. 
Make white handles of spaghetti by soften- 
ing it in a pan of boiling water and coiling 
itaround. Shape as desired on a board and 
let dry, then fasten in place. Fill the baskets 
with the following: Beat one cupful of thick 
cream, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of vanilla until firm. Add 
half a cupful of chopped nuts. Sprinkle a 
tablespoonful of nuts with candied violets or 


Decorate jelly x 
Cover 














































uth almonds, candied cherries and cooked sultana raisins. 


with meringue and brown delicately in a very hol oven 
cherries on top of the cream. If preferred 
all white, the cake cups or baskets may be 
iced outside with boiled icing before filling, 
or any desired tint can be made by adding 
a little pure vegetable coloring to the icing. 


Easter Soup 


Make a rich soup stock of meat and vege- 
tables; strain it well through a cloth and let 
it cool. For each person to be served have 
ready a separate cup holding about one ordi- 
nary tumblerful. Into each cup drop one 
raw egg and beat together whites and yolks 
gently, then fill each cup with stock to about 
one-half inch of the top. Salt and pepper 
to suit the taste and stir the egg and stock 
together. Shortly before serving the soup, 
have on the fire a flat bottomed kettle or 
pan holding about two inches of boiling 
water. Stand the cups in the boiling water, 
being careful that there is not enough depth 
of water to boil over into the soup. Cover 
the kettle or pan. The soup should be of 
the desired consistency in seven minutes 
of boiling. Without breaking the surface of 
the soup, serve it in the cups in which it has 
been cooked. This soup is very pretty, 
since it is white like “ Bonny Clabber, ” when 
served large sized Japanese or Chinese 
bouillon cups. 


Easter Candies 


Marshmallows dipped in the beaten 
white of egg, then rolled in candied rose 
and violet leaves and placed in the ice chest 
to harden were served by a charming host- 
ess recently, and proved a very dainty and 
toothsome confection. 
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What to Eat 


in [larch 
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Palatable and nutritious bills of fare selected with regard to the season, moderate cost and the use of left-overs. These 
Rearrange to serve dinners at noon, if desired. Recipes for dishes marked with 


an asterisk will be found on pages 409-410. 


may be used as a whole or in part. 


Saturday 
March Ist 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Cereal or sausage 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Banana and nut salad 
Hot biscuit 
Currant cake 

Tea 


DINNER 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Lamb chops 


Stuffed potatoes Peas 
*Bellevue pudding with vanilla 
sauce 
Coffee 


BS 
So 
Sundap 
March 2nd 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Baked beans Brown _ bread 
Fish balls 
Coffee 


DINNER 


*Caviare nests (or sardine nests) 
Chicken pie 
Sweet potato croquettes 
Cauliflower 
Cheese and currant salad 
Vanilla ice cream, with hot 
Chocolate sauce 
Snow cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Scalloped oysters 
Currant buns 
Preserves 
Gold cake 
Tea 


Wondap 
March 3rd 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed apricots 
Uncooked cereal 
Omelet Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Baked bean soup 
Toasted brown bread 
Apple sauce 
Gingerbread 
Tea 
DINNER 


Beef 4 la mode 
Mashed potatoes 
Succotash 
Cabbage and apple salad 
*Nut pie 
Coffee 





Tuesday 
March 4th 


BREAKFAS1 
Bananas 
Cereal 
Fried fish 


Biscuit Coffee 
LUNCH 
Bread griddle cakes 
Cup cakes Tea 
DINNER 
Shepherd pie 
String beans Squash 
Fruit jelly Coffee 
Gey) 
S “A 
Wiennesdap 
March 5th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 


Cereal Bacon 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream tomato soup 
Muffins 
Preserves 
Tea 
DINNER 


Boiled mutton, caper sauce 
Mashed potatoes Turnips 
Lima beans 
Steamed fig pudding, hard sauce 
Coffee 


Thursday 
March 6th 


BREAKFAST 


Apples 
Creamed dried beef 
Baked potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


*Walnut sausage 
Muflins 
Sliced oranges 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 


Onion soup 
Scalloped mutton 
Potato croquettes 
*Turnip rissoles 
Lettuce salad, French dressing 
Apple pie Coffee 


Gays 
DP 


Friday 
March 7th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Poached eggs 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Vegetable soup 
Crisp crackers 
Jellied apples 
Cookies Tea 


DINNER 


Baked stuffed haddock with 
hollandaise sauce 
Boiled potatoes Spinach 
Tomato jelly salad 
Chocolate nut blanc mange 
Coffee 








Saturday 


March 8th 
BRE xi T 


Cereal with figs 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 


aaeweane aac 


LUNCH 


Rice with cheese 














WUednesdap 
March 12th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed apples 
Cream toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Turkey soup 
Bananas and cream 





é *Frui “ake: Coe ae 
Fruit cakes ‘oa Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Tomato soup Diaper 
eraiting steal Lamb stew with dumplings 
; . ining a Fried_parsnips 
j Carrots and pea Ae pore cance String bean salad 
3 : *Maple tapioca 
2 aan 1 a 
4 Tice pudding Coffee 
5 Coffee 
3 — 
| has 
4 IY 
March 9th March 13th 
BREAKFAST 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples : ween 
Sausage and ‘buckwheat cakes y Grapefruit 
Coffee Fried hominy with syrup 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast turkey Cranberry sauce LUNCH 
. P . Inions . 
Mashed potatoes. Onion Fish chowder 
Celery Baked squash Chi chaisaniie 
Mince pie Coffee : I ee Teg 
. Cake Tea 
SUPPER DINNER 
Orange, chestnut and raisin salad Roast stuffed veal 
Hot biscuit Riced ¢ 
Chocolate layer cake ns RICOG POCRtOSS 
zs T ae Tomatoes Lima beans 
ea Prune whip Coffee 
(Fass Gos) 
- 7) we 
March 10th March 14th 
BREAKFAST RREAKFAST 
Oranges nn 
Liver and bacon Be ss i 
Creamed potatoes Uncooked cereal 
Rolls Coffee = Scrambled eggs ‘ 
LUNCH Biscuit Coffee 
Cream of celery soup, croutons LUNCH 
Preserve 
Bre S ” ~ *Maple toast 
Cak Pea Cool vin 
DINNER ookies rea 
Cold roast turkey DINNER 
Baked sweet potatocs *Sal me 
Cauliflower au gratin Saimon souiie m 
Fruit salad Mashed potatoes Peas 
Cheese crackers oO en eee ary 
Indian pudding range yh gg cream 
Coffee One 
= — 
ES.°5) ) 
OY i 2 
March 11th March 15th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes : 
Uneooked cereal Crrapes 
Scrambled eggs Cereal Bacon 
Biscuit Coffee Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Oyster stew LUNCH 
Hot biscui 
ae Jot biscuits Tea Macaroni and tomatoes 
s RENE Biscuits 
: , Spiced peaches 
Julienne soup Nut cake Tea 
Creamed turkey on toast DINNER 
Stuffed potatoes 
Shell beans Veal loaf 
Nut and celery salad Duchess potatoes 
Scalloped apple pudding, hard Buttered beets Corn 
sauce _ Stewed figs with cream 
Coffee Frosted cake Coffee 
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Sunbdap 
March 16th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Waffles and syrup 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Beef steak with mushrooms 
French fried potatoes 
Squash 


Apple and cress salad 
Caramel ice cream 
Sponge cake Coffee 
SUPPER 
Crabs & la Newburg 
Parker House rolls 
Grapefruit with bar le duc currants 
Cake 
Tea 


Wondap 
St. Patrick’s Day 


March 17th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Cereal 
Doughnuts Coffee 
LUNCH 
Corn oysters 
*Date muffins 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 
+ Roast pork 
Apple mint jelly 
Irish potatoes 
Pistachio bisque 
Cake 
Roquefort cheese 
Coffee 


B 
Rs o7 

Tuesday 
March 18th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Uncooked cereal 

Omelet 


Spinach 


Crackers 


Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of spinach soup 
Jellied apples 
Sugar cookies 
Tea 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Cold roast pork 
Fried apples 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed onions on toast 
Coffee jelly with cream 
Coffee 


62.78) 
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. Wednesday 
March 19th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
Broiled fish 


Biscuit Cotfee 
LUNCH 
Potato salad 
Peanut biscuit 
Marmalade Tea 
DINNER 
New England boiled dinner 
Baked apple dumpling, hard 
sauce 


Coffee 
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Thursday 
March 20th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Broiled ham 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Vegetable salad 
Nut bread 
Apple sauce 
Sugar cookies 
Tea 


DINNER 
Cold corned beef 
Baked potatoes 
Tomatoes Fried parsnips 
Graham pudding, foamy sauce 
Coffee 
= 
Gy 
OY 


Friday 
March 21st 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Hot cross buns 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Welsh rabbit 
Sliced oranges 
Cake . Tea 
DINNER 
Boiled halibut, tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans Corn 
Chocolate cream pie 
Coffee 


AS 
Saturday 
March 22nd 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Griddle cakes 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Corned beef hash 
Piccalilli 
French toast 
Tea 
DINNER 
Tomato corn soup 
Halibut au gratin 
Potato croquetces Peas 
Apple and celery salad 
Pumpkin pie with marshmallows 
Coffee 


SS) 


IS 


Sundap 


Easter Sunday 
March 23rd 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced oranges 
Cereal 
Boiled eggs 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast lamb, mint sauce 
Potatoes baked with meat 
Cauliflower hollandaise 
Watercress 
Coffee ice cream 
Currant cake 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Chicken salad 
Rolls Preserves 
Cake 
Chocolate 





What to Eat in March 


Monday. 
March 24th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cercal or sausage 
Rye muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Chicken soup with rice 
Maple apple sauce 
Molasses drop cakes 
Tea 
DINNER 
Breaded veal cutlets 
Mashed potatoes Shell beans 
Orange mint salad 
Cottage pudding, chocolate sauce 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
March 25th 


BREAKFAST 


Apples 
Creamed fish 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Scalloped corn 
Muffins 
Preserves 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Beef loaf, tomato sauce 
Creamed potatoes 
Cabbage and apple salad 
Pumpkin pie Coffee 


® 
" WMennesdap 
March 26th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 


Cereal 

Bacon Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCH 

Eggs & la goldenrod 

Peaches 

Cake Tea 
DINNER 


Cream of corn’ soup 
Lamb en casserole 
Chestnut and apple salad 
Queen pudding 
Coffee 


res 


Thursday 
March 27th 


BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Cereal 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cheese and olive salad 
Fruit conserve 
Jumbles Tea 


DINNER 


Boiled ham 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans Cole slay- 
Cranberry puffs, vanilla sauce 
Coffee 


Friday 


March 28th 
2 


BREAKFAST 


_ Apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Omelet 





Biscuit Coffee 
LUNCH 
Waffles, with syrup 
Sliced oranges 
Cookies Tea 
DINNER 
i Baked shad 
Boiled potatoes, parsley butter 
Peas Escalloped tomatoes 


Chocolate rice pudding 


Coffee 

a. 

wt 
Saturday 
March 29th 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs 
Buttered toast 

Coffee 
LUNCH 
Egg salad 
Biscuit 
Jelly roll 
DINNER 

Celery soup 

Cold ham 

Potato puff 
Brussels sprouts 

Lima beans 


Cocoa 


Date and nut pudding, whipped 


cream 
Coffee 


Sundap 
March 30th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cereal 


Broiled honeycomb tripe 


Baked potatoes 
Rolls 
DINNER 
Roast chicken 
Currant jelly 
Sweet potatoes 
Squash 
Charlotte russe 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Jellied ham _ salad 


Coffee 


Celery 


Rolls Preserves 


Orange cake 
Chocolate 


Wonday 
March 31st 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
Creamed Cried beef 
Mutfins 


LUNCH 
Omelet with peas 


Graham biscuits 
Preserves 


Cake 
DINNER 

Creamed chicken in rice 

Spinach 

Lettuce with Roquefort 

dressing 
Banbury tarts 

Coffee 


Coffee 


Tea 


border 
Corn 
cheese 





Recipes for March Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on pages 406-408 
I 


Bellevue Pudding 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
half a cupful of molasses and half a cupful of 
milk, alternating with one and a half cupfuls 
of flour mixed and sifted with one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda and one-half teaspoonful 
each of cinnamon and cloves. Steam one 
hour and serve with vanilla sauce. 


Vanilla Sauce 


Cream a half cupful of butter, add grad- 
ually one cupful of powdered sugar, and one 
well beaten egg. Beat all together until 
very light and just before serving add one 
tablespoonful of vanilla and two tablespoon- 
fuls of hot water. 


Caviar or Sardine Nests 


Cut stale bread into nests the size and 
shape of an after-dinner coffee cup and toast 
until partially crispanda nice brown. Flavor 
slightly with lemon juice. Place on hearts of 
lettuce and fill nests with a seasoned bread 
dressing made with equal parts of soft, stale 
bread crumbs and stuffed olives. Place a 
caviar or a sardine in the center of each and 
serve with tartar sauce, made as follows: 


Tartar Sauce 


Mix one tablespoonful of vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt and one tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce in a small bowl, and 
heat over hot water. Brown one-third 
cupful of butter in an omelet pan and strain 
into first mixture. A little of this sauce 
goes a great way. 


Nut Pie 


Line a pie plate with pastry and bake. 
Make a custard using two cupfuls of milk, 
two eggs, well beaten, with one-half cupful 
of sugar and one-fourth cupful of flour mixed 
smooth with a little cold milk. Season to 
taste and add a saltspoonful of salt. Cook 
the mixture until thickened, add one cupful 
of finely chopped nut meats and fill the 
crusts; cover with a meringue and set in the 
oven to slightly brown. 


Walnut Sausage 


Mix half a cupful of boiled rice, half a cup- 
ful of fine stale bread crumbs and a cupful of 
ground walnut meats; add one tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter or olive oil, one egg, salt, 
pepper, and sage to taste. Shape into 
small cakes and cook lightly. 


Turnip Rissoles 


Use cold mashed turnips or peel, slice and 
cook the turnips soft, drain well, mash fine, 
and season with salt, pepper and a little 
sugar. Shape with the hands into little 
balls, roll in fine bread crumbs, dip in beaten 
egg diluted with cold water, roll in crumbs 
again and fry in deep tat. Serve piled high 
and garnished with parsley. 


Fruit Cakes 


Cream one cuptul of butter and lard 
mixed and add one cupful ot sugar grad- 
ually. Add one cupful of New Orleans 
molasses, one cupful of milk and one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a little hot 
water. Stir in four cupfuls of flour mixed 
and sifted with one teaspoonful of ginger, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon and one tea- 
spoonful of allspice, and add one cupful of 
seeded raisins. The batter should be very 


stiff. Bake in greased gem pans in a slow 
oven. This quantity will make two dozen 


nice little cakes, or a larger number if baked 
in shallow pans. These cakes may be cov- 
ered with white icing, if desired, though they 
are rich enough without any icing and make 
an excellent tea or luncheon cake. 


Maple Tapioca Pudding 


Soak one cupful of tapioca in cold water 
or milk to cover, then cook in a double boiler 
until clear. Add the well beaten yolks of 
two eggs, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of butter, a third cupful 
of powdered maple sugar, and one cupful 
of milk. Mix all thoroughly, then stir in 
the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs, and 
bake. If preferred, the whites may be 
reserved, sweetened, and spread over the 
baked pudding as a meringue, then lightly 
browned. 
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410 Recipes for March Bills of Fare 


Maple Toast 


Make some slices of golden brown but- 
tered toast. Spread with soft maple sugar, 
then lay on this a slice of white cream 
cheese. Put in the oven long enough to 
melt the sugar slightly, then serve. The 
home-mede Dutch cheese may be used. 


Salnion Soufile 


Three-quarters of a cupful of cold, cooked 
salmon, one hard cooked egg, one cupful of 
milk, three tablespoonfuls of flour, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, cayenne, and two eggs. Make 
a thick white sauce with milk, flour and 
butter; add salmon flaked and cooked egg 


Choice koods 
VII 


NORN is one of our most important 
foods and in its varied forms should 
be more commonly used. It is rich 

in starch, protein (tissue-building material) 
and mineral salts, but like the other cereals, 
contains little water, and no refuse except 
the bran, which is usually removed from 
dry corn preparations. 

In one pound of corn meal, hominy or 
samp, at the usual price of 3 or 4 cents 
a pound, we get as much actual 
nourishment for the money as in 
any other cereal food except 
oats; as much energy-giving 
material as is furnished 
by two pounds of lean 
beef or five pounds 
of potatoes; and 
as much protein 
or tissue-build- 
ing material as 
is found in one- 
half pound of 
lamb chops or one- 
half dozen eggs. 


Although dried Parker House Corn Rolls 


beans contain a 
little more protein, they have less starch 
and fat, and cost twice as much. 

In addition to the corn products men- 
tioned, large quantities of cornstarch are 
used both in kitchen and laundry. 









pressed through a sieve, and let cool. Beat 
yolks of eggs very lightly and add to mixture, 
then fold in the stiffly beaten whites. Turn 
into a buttered baking dish and bake in a 
slow oven forty-five minutes. Canned sal- 
mon may be used, in which case drain oil 
from it. Use a half can for above recipe. 


Date Muffins 


Mix and sift one cupful of graham flour, 
one-half cupful of rye flour and one-half 
cupful of white flour with one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt and three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one well beaten egg and one cupful of milk. 
Stir in one-half cupful of chopped dates and 
one-half cupful ground walnut meats, if 
desired. Bake in gem pans in a hot oven. 


at Low Cost 
-Corn 


The old-fashioned hulled corn with milk 
makes a good luncheon, or it may be added 
to a bean or a pea soup; and popcorn might 
figure more often as a dessert or in place 
of croutons in a cream soup. 

As a variation from the usual ‘corn cake 
or muffin the following dishes will be found 
both appetizing and nutritious: 


Parker House Corn Rolls 


Sift together one and a quarter cup- 
fuls of white flour, three- 
quarters of a cupful of 
“corn meal, four tea- 
j spoonfuls of baking 
powder, one-half 
teaspoonful _ of 
salt, one table- 
spoonful of 
sugar; chop in 
two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, add 
one beaten egg to 
one-half cupful of 
milk, and turn 
into the dry ingre- 
dients, making a soft dough that can be 
handled. Add more milk if necessary. 
Turn on a floured board, toss lightly and 
roll out to thickness of about one-half inch; 
cut with a biscuit cutter, put bit of butter 
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in center of each round and fold 
as for Parker House rolls. Brush 
tops with milk and bake 
in quick oven fifteen 
minutes. 


Corn Sticks 


Mix and sift 
one cupful of 
corn meal, three- 
quarters of a cup- 
ful of flour, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. 
Add one beaten egg, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter and one cupful of milk. Beat 
thoroughly and bake in buttered stick pans. 
Arrange log cabin fashion on a 
plate. These are extremely dainty 
and appetizing. 


Corn Muffins with Dates 


Mix and sift one cup- 
ful of corn meal, one 
cupful of white flour, 
one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, four 
teaspoonfuls of \& 
baking powder and X 
one tablespoonful of 
brown sugar. Add 
one well beaten egg, 
one cupful of milk and 
two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter. Mix and add_ one-half 
cupful of chopped dates. Bake in a hot 
oven. 


Virginia Waffles 


Cook one-half cupful of white corn 
meal in one and one-half cupfuls of 
boiling water for twenty minutes, add 
one and one-half cupfuls of milk, and 
three cupfuls of flour, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, one and one-quarter table- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt mixed and 


Corn Sticks 












Corn Muffins With Dates 


sifted together, add the well 
beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter 
and the whites of two 
eggs, beaten stiff. 
Cook in well greased, 
evenly heated 
wafile irons. In 
filling put one 
tablespoonful of 
the mixture in 
each compartment 
—— near the center of iron, 
let the cover down 
gently, and the mix- 
ture will spread so as to just fill the iron. 
If sufficiently heated, it should be turned 
almost as soon as filled and covered. 


“— 


Corn Meal A pple Bread 


Sift one quart of corn meal with 
four tablespoonfuls — of 
baking powder and 
one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. Add one- 
half cupful of 
sugar, four 

. tablespoonfuls 
~/ of melted but- 
ter and one and 
one-half cupfuls of 
water; then beat in 
one pint of ripe chopped ap- 
ples. Mix thoroughly and 
bake in greased pans in a 
hot oven for from twenty to thirty minutes. 


Corn in Ramekins 


Chop three tablespoonfuls of green pep- 
per pod from which the skins and seeds have 
been removed. Cook one-fourth cupful of 
butter with one teaspoonful of onion, chopped 
fine. When softened, but not brown, add 
one tablespoonful of flour. When blended, 
add a cup of milk. Stir till thickened then 
add one and one-fourth cupfuls of cooked 
corn. Heat over hot water and fill into 
ramekin dishes, or green pepper shells. 
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Some Culinary Discoveries 


#When making a BEEF CANNELON 
(chopped beef baked in a roll) for dinner 
one day, it occurred to me that if Yorkshire 
pudding was good with roast beef it might 
be good with a cannelon. So I made it, 
baking it in a separate dish and timing it 
so that it would be done at the same time 
as the cannelon. When the meat was done 
I made a good gravy in the pan, putting in 
a little kitchen bouquet. At serving time 
I laid the cannelon on a meat dish, arrang- 
ing the pudding around it in squares and 
pouring the gravy over the meat. The re- 
sult was a most attractive and appetizing 
dish. Mrs. A. K. H., New York. 


*#CATSUP poured over pork while it is 
roasting improves the flavor wonderfully. 
Mrs. R. B. S., Washington. 


# Unexpected guests made it necessary. to 
use at once a soup I[ was cooking for next 
day. There was more grease in it than 
would be palatable; it was TOO HOT TO 
SKIM, even with absorbent cotton, as 
I frequently do it. I was about to put it 
on ice, in a cool kettle, when I had an in- 
spiration. I crushed some ice, put my kettle 
in a large lard firkin and packed around it 
with ice and salt, as for ice cream. My fat 
was a solid cake in a very few minutes! 
Mrs. W. P. G., Massachusetts, 


#1 think grape ice cream is something new. 
Take one pint of rich cream,—whip until 
nice and thick,—then add one large cup of 
GRAPE jelly (dark) and whip again until 
thoroughly mixed. Freeze from ten to 
fifteen minutes. It is a pretty mauve color 
and delicious. Mrs. F. B., Canada. 


# CARAMELED APPLES, we call them, 
and when they are served at company 
dinners, they are always commented on with 
appreciation. Tart apples are required. 
Cut in two lengthwise. Have ready a spider 
in which has been put a teaspoonful of 
sweet lard or drippings and a half cupful 
of molasses; when these are hot, put in the 
apples with the cut side down. Keep the 
spider on the back of the stove until the 
apples are well cooked. Serve by laying 
the apples with the cut side up, which will 
be a beautiful brown with the molasses 
almost candied. Carameled apples are es- 
pecially good with roast pork. They may 


surround the roast as it is sent on a platter 
to the table. Mrs. W. P., New York. 


#A SANDWICH served recently at a 
garden tea, seemed to me especially good 
and “tasty.” It was made of warm cheese 
mixed to a smooth paste with home-made 
chili sauce. The bread was cut thin and 
buttered, as in other sandwiches. 

Miss H. T., New York. 


*# T never heard of any other person’s trying 
to CAN BEEF SUET, but I have often 
done it successfully. It is very convenient 
to have it ready in case you want to make 
suet puddings or mincemeat. Take the 
fresh beef suet, grind it fine in the food 
chopper and stuff it, cold, right into a fruit 
jar. Fill the jar as full as possible and seal 
it tightly. Setit in the cellar or in some cool 
place and it will be good even six months 
after canning. If the place where it is kept 
should become too warm, salt may be added 
to the suet. Mrs. G. A. W., Montana, 


* When preparing a mixture of the ingre- 
dients into which one dips bread for making 
FRENCH TOAST (fried bread) I decided 
to use the juice of stewed tomatoes with the 
egg, in the place of milk. The toast was 
simply delicious. Also, when making the 
same, I always butter each slice of bread 
on both sides before frying and find it 
takes less butter and so is more wholesome 
than when the butter is first heated and the 
(oast put into it. Miss E. L., New York. 


* Aiter baking a BREAD-PUDDING, 
cover the top with marshmallows and put 
back into the oven until they melt and brown. 
This forms a delicious mock-meringue top 
that fills the place of the hard sauce usually 
served with bread pudding. Do not place the 
marshmallows too near the edge of your bak- 
ing dish or they will stick to it in serving. 
Mrs. H. H. B., Ohio. 


# J] had planned a salad of apples, celery 
and English walnuts for dinner, but finding 
I was out of walnuts and being in a hurry, 
I used some PEANUTS. After shelling 
them and grinding them in the food chopper, 
I added them to the apples and celery. The 
result was, in our opinion, a much better 
flavored salad. Mrs. E. S., Colorado. 
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How to Make Meringues 
s 


Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


N ordinary bread pudding or a simple 
lemon pie may be greatly improved 
in appearance by the addition of 

beaten white of egg and sugar, baked on the 
top until a delicate brown. Such a mixture 
is known as a ‘“‘meringue.’”” Sometimes this 
meringue is tough, sometimes it liquefies and 
falls, but when properly made and baked it 
should be delicately colored and firm enough 
to hold its shape when cut. 

Just how is this accomplished? Well, in 
making meringues the points to be con- 
sidered are these: Have the eggs cold, and 
do not beat until ready to bake them. Then 
beat thoroughly and add sugar carefully, so 
that no air once incorporated escapes. Have 
a slow or moderate oven, and bake the 
meringue long enough to delicately color 
and become firm; but not too long, as it will 
then become tough. 

If it is not convenient to use a wet board 
for the shells, very good results may be 
obtained by baking them on the bottom of 
an inverted pan, covered with heavy but- 
tered paper. Never beat the whites of eggs 
until ready to use them, and keep them in 
a cold place until the pudding or pie is 
ready for the meringue. The eggs may be 
beaten on a platter with a silver fork or 
wire whisk, or in a bowl with a rotary egg 
beater. When four or more whites are used 
a heavy wire beater accomplishes the work 
more easily, and gives better results. 

When the white of an egg is beaten a 
large amount of air is caught and held in 
tiny bubbles, and if the bubbles remain un- 
broken until the mixture is placed in the 
oven, the air is expanded by the heat, the 
albumen is hardened, and the meringue is 
light but firm. Stirring with a spoon, or 
allowing the mixture to stand without bak- 
ing may cause the bubbles to break. 

Either powdered or granulated sugar is 
used for meringues, but whichever is used 
should be sifted. If more than three eggs 
are used a small amount of cream of tartar 
may be added to harden the albumen. Beat 
the eggs vigorously until they are firm, or 
until the bowl may be turned upside down 
without the contents falling out. Add the 
sugar gradually and beat it until the mixture 
will hold its shape. Add the flavoring, 
which may be lemon juice or vanilla, and 
spread it over the pie or pudding, and bake 
in a slow or moderate oven, from eight to 


fifteen minutes, depending on the number 
of eggs and the thickness of the meringue. 

The meringue should be a very delicate 
brown when done. If the oven is too hot 
the meringue will brown too much, and 
become tough and wrinkled in appearance. 
If the oven is too slow, or the meringue is 
taken out too soon, it liquefies and “falls.” 

The number of whites used is usually de- 
pendent on the number of egg yolks in the 
pudding or pie. If, for instance, the pud- 
ding calls for three eggs, use the yolks for 
thickening, putting away the whites to keep 
cold until needed. When the pudding is 
baked, beat the whites until stiff and firm 
and add gradually four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar and continue beating until 
the mixture will hold its shape. “Fold” in 
four more tablespoonfuls of sugar and one- 
fourth of a tablespoonful of vanilla. Spread 
on the pudding, or put through a pastry 
bag and tube in fancy shapes, and bake it 
for eight minutes in a moderate oven. I 
want to repeat that it is very important that 
the air beaten into the eggs should not 
escape, as it is the expansion of that air in 
baking which makes the meringue light and 
causes it to hold its shape. The process 
employed to keep this air from escaping is 
known as “cutting and folding.”” When the 
additional sugar is all put in at once, cut 
down through the mixture once or twice 
with a spoon, then ¢arefully turn the white 
over the sugar, repeating the process until 
the two are blended. 


“ Kisses and Mushrooms” and Meringue 
Panachées 


A meringue mixture is often baked by 
itself in small shapes known as “ Kisses and 
Mushrooms,” and in larger shapes as shells 
to hold whipped cream or ice cream. The 
mixture for these is made by beating four 
egg whites until stiff, and gradually beating 
in two-thirds of a cupful of granulated 
sugar. Continue the beating until the mix- 
ture will hold its shape, then fold in one- 
third of a cupful of sugar, a few grains of 
salt, and half a teaspoonful of vanilla ex- 
tract. Have ready a wet board covered 
with buttered paper, and on it drop the 
mixture from a spoon, or force through a 
pastry bag and tube, in oval shapes about 
two inches long. Place the board on the 
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grate in a very slow oven and bake forty 
or forty-five minutes, leaving the oven door 
open during the last ten minutes. The 
meringues should be but slightly colored 
and firm to the touch. Remove from oven, 
scoop out soft inside, and return shells to 
oven to dry out. 

These shells may be filled with whipped 
cream and put together in pairs, or two shells 
may be fastened together on one side by 
caramelized sugar, one filled with an ice, the 
other withice crean. They are then known 
as ‘‘ Meringues Panachées.” ‘‘ Kisses”’ are 
shaped smaller than the meringues, and 
are put together in pans without having 
centers removed. The mixture may be 
shaped like a mushroom, having caps and 
stems separate. When baked, the cap is 
sprinkled with cocoa, and the stem inserted. 

With a pastry bag and tube a great va- 
riety of shapes can be made, and these little 
meringues make an ordinary plate of cake 
look quite fancy. 


Meringues Panachées 


Beat the white of six eggs until stiff and 
dry, that is until the bowl containing the 
whites can be turned upside down without 
losing any of the egg. Add gradually, 
while continuing to beat. one and one-halt 
cupfuls of powdered sugar and beat until 
the mixture will hold its shape. Remove the 
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egg beater and with a spoon fold in half a 
cupful of sugar and half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Shape into oval forms three inches 
long, with a spoon, or through a pastry 
bag and tube, onto heavy paper spread on 
a wet board. Bake in a very slow oven 
forty or fifty minutes. They should not 
brown at all for the first twenty-five min- 
utes. Remove from the oven when done, 
scoop out the soft inside, dry and fill with 
icecream. Put together in pairs, and serve 
immediately. 


Chocolate Meringue Pie 


Make a custard of one and a half cupfuls 
of cream, one and a half cupfuls of sugar 
and the yolks of four eggs. Add a fourth 
of a cupful of butter and one cupful of 
grated chocolate. Pour the mixture into 
a pan lined with pastry and bake until the 
filling is firm. Make a meringue of the 
whites of four eggs, one-half of a cupful 
of powdered sugar and one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Cover the pie with 
the meringue and bake for fifteen minutes 
in a very slow oven. 

Meringues are often made by confection- 
ers with a sugar syrup poured onto the 
stiffly beaten whites of eggs, the whole then 
beaten until cold. Such meringues are more 
difficult to bake and the above method 
will be found much more satisfactory. 
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The first prize vegetable garden in Columbus, Ohio, that won one hundred dollars. 


loth, 1912. 
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This photo was taken August 
It shows the Swiss chard, marked J in diagram on page 418 
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First Prize Vegetable Garden 


The Story of the Vegetable Garden Which Won One Hundred Dollars in 
the Good Tlousekeeping Contest 


By Marie 
HAVE followed for several years the 
fascinating avocation of “backyard- 
gardening,” partly to get much needed 

exercise, partly to furnish us some vege- 

tables which could never be bought with 
acceptable quality on market. It seemed 
that the prize-contest of gardening experi- 
ences conducted by Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
was brought to my attention just at the 
psychological moment. Long winter even- 
ings were spent over gardening books and 
seed catalogs. After careful study, I fig- 
ured out that in order to be successful it was 
necessary to pay attention to the following 
factors: 

I.—The seed supply should be secured 
from the very best sources. 

II1.—The sorts selected should be the 
very best. 


E. Haught 


III.—The garden should be based upon a 
carefully prepared plan. 

IV.—Every row should be coaxed to yield 
the most by receiving lots of cultivation 

I promptly set at work and made out my 
plan. Only such vegetables were to grow 
in my garden as met with uniform favor by 
all members of the family. Then the seeds 
were ordered. Price was no consideration 
since former years’ experience had taught 
me that good seeds cannot be bought cheap- 
ly. I remember I paid 30 cents for two 
packets of beans and was seriously re- 
proached by mother who asserted that “you 
can buy six packets for that at the grocery 
store.” No such seeds for my garden! 

The making of the plan was not so easy. 
It was my object to make each row bear 
several crops, if possible, in order to gather 
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Cultivaling with the wheelhoe. This photograph was taken June 4th 


the most from the small space. Lintended _ the hard, unfriable clay soil in just as good 
to pull out the plants of each row as soon _ shape as it could be got, then proceeded to 
as they had borne their biggest crop. The plant the garden according to plan No. 1. 
strict carrying out of Ten rows, two feet 
this program nearly apart, fifteen feet 
brought me in trou- . long, represented the 
ble with the other | 4d, eee §=6arden on May 4th. 
members of the ii & kan ee vs To be exact, there 
family. ae : . "re! ie A were twelve rows in 
Finally, spring | 2 v. * it, because a row of 
weather settled for ee : onion sets was a 
good over that little | “4% , double and there 
space of Mother ] a was also two rows of 
Earth known as our capes i radishes, 8 inches 
backyard. I pur- ’ apart, presenting 
posely selected the ; the other effort to 
space 20 by 20 next } make the ground 
to the back fence, Jm nae # §=6yield the most. 
since there my gar- j On May 18th, the 
den would get the 7 r 5 feet back of the 
biggest amount of ° stim “zs 15-foot rows were 
sun. Many hard ‘es => } utilized to set out 30 
hours of digging are ; — tomato plants. 
to father’s credit. @ Fy 1 Four kinds were 
He dug and Iraked. | tte 2 : selected,—an_ extra 
Then we plowed it N early sort, a good 
allup again withthe J : ; ’ Q second early, a main 
aid of a wheelhoe | eres) a . crop sort and a late 
borrowed from a 7 — —— variety. These 30 
neighbor and raked pied and pruned in order to get the most fruit from Plants furnished us 
some more. We got small space, was taken August 24th, 1912 all the fruits our 
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What My. Garden Yielded and What the Seeds Cost Me 
Row A yielded 5 bushels Swiss chard, “cut and come again.” Spinach beet. : 
Row B yielded 50 bunches oi curled parsley 


© doz. radishes at 1oc. 
Row C yielded 4 doz. carrots at 15¢.. 
8 qts. wax beans at roc 


: doz. beets at 20c 
-D yielded + , 
’ 18 celery stalks at 1oc..... 
5 doz. green onions at roc. . 
* E yielded 1 peck dry onions at 20c. 
18 stalks celery at roc 

. 12 doz. radishes ¢ : 
F yielded loz. radishes at toc 

: 6 qts. green beans at roc. 
Sats 15 heads of lettuce at roc 
G yielded ~? 

: 15 stalks celery at roc 


Row H yielded 12 qts. Bountiful green beans at toc.. 


Row I vielded 7 “s+ wax beans at 1oc 
sit 40 large winter radishes.......... 

ave 4 bu. Swiss chard 

Row yielded + 94 * . 

Row J} d 24 stalks of leeks... .. 


rhirty tomato plants yielded about 3 bushels choice fruits 


$25.8 


Total yield... Mies Ay es iitorereatens 
NORTH = . 

Seeds and Plants Needed to Produce this 
Garden Cost: 


Swiss Chard 


ae ner 1 oz. Lucullus Swiss chard... .... 
Se Ge | 1 pkt. Extra curled dwarf parsley. . 
ain nl ‘ t pkt. Chantenay carrot......... 
sey Ste =f 1 oz. Crosby’s beet. . 
Celery S-4-12 1 qt. White onion sets. . 
Beans E t pkt. Rosy Gem radish . 
iia coun ; t pkt. Crimson Globe radish . ates 
Seley As t pkt. May King lettuce. . Tee 
ns t pkt. Burpee’s new kidney wax bean. . 
Winter Radish: 8-24 -t2 t pkt. Fordhook Favorite bean... . 
1 ee t pkt. Bountiful bean.. . 
30 tomato plants.. . 
Total cost of seeds and plants. . 
Net profit 
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These three plans show just how the garden was arranged 
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family of four could eat and many quarts 
of tomatoes and catsup were put up, stored 
in the cellar, to help keep down the expenses 
during the winter. The method employed 
in growing so many plants on such limited 
space is well shown in the picture. 

From the end of May onward, garden 
work would have been rather monotonous 
had it not been for the necessity of con- 
stantly watching every row, to help it do 
its best. With one row, for instance, I tried 
a rather unusual experiment. In some book 
on gardening I had read that it was wise to 
plant the rather slow-sprouting carrot seed 
with some other quickly growing seed of 
strong germination. I selected radishes and 
sowed both kinds of seed in the same row. 
The experiment was a perfect success. Six 
dozen radishes were pulled out of this row 
before the carrot seedlings were inconveni- 
enced by the presence of the small, but 
delicious, radishes. Then the carrots grew 
nicely to make room for beans by the middle 
of August. These beans, favored by an 
unusually mild fall, came into full bearing. 


Soa Se ¥ 


Hoeing newly planted celery, on the fourth of last August 


Our Prize Vegetable Garden 





Nor was this the only row that yielded 
three different crops. At the last cul- 
tivation of the double row E, I sowed 
Rosy Gem radishes between the onions. 
These matured just about the time the 
last green onions were pulled for the 
table. Some onions were left in the row 
to grow to good size for winter use and 
these were pulled in August to make room 
for celery. 

The three plans explain clearly how the 
garden was managed. It only took a 
few hours each week to keep the gar- 
den constantly busy and free from 
weeds and, thanks to the fact that we 
had a normal rainfall, no watering was 
necessary. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
there may be others who can make a bigger 
showing in dollars and cents in their gar- 
dens. But no one can have got any more 
pleasure out of the garden than I did in the 
working out of this little scheme, for the 
suggestion of which I am much obliged to 
the editors of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 








Personal Talks with Wives 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


The Mother-in-Law Again 


of “His Mother,’ numbers of letters 

have come dealing with that subject. 
This being the case, it has occurred to me 
that, instead of talking to wives this 
month, I will share with them some of the 
ideas sent to me by correspondents. I can 
print only a few of the many communica- 
tions received, and I would say to the 
writers of those epistles which I cannot pub- 
lish that lack of space in the magazine, not 
lack of merit in the letters themselves, has 
barred out many that are worthy a place in 
this department. 


Gi our Talk on the ever-vital topic 


Don’t Be Afraid of Your Mother-in-Law 


My DEAR Mrs. VAN DE Water: At first 
I found it hard to stand my mother-in-law’s 
queer ways, but I made it a practice never 
to notice her faults, for we all have more or 
less of the same kind. In that way, gradu- 
ally we understood each other better, and 
I knew just how to take her. Instead of 
imagining she did not like me, I made my- 
self believe that she did like me for the sake 
of my husband and harmony. So now we 
are all on friendly terms. 

I don’t know how well I stand in my 
mother-in-law’s secret estimation, and, hon- 
estly, I don’t care as much as some wives 
might, for I know I am doing the best I can, 
and that I feel kindly toward my husband’s 
mother. But if I nursed the feeling that so 
many have against their mothers-in-law 
how unhappy we would all be! Life, after 
all, is about what we make it. I would say 
to any young wife,—don’t be afraid of your 
mother-in-law. She has a heart and appre- 
ciates kindness,—even if she is an “in-law.” 

California. Mrs. H. A. W. 


A Courageous Course 


DEAR Mapam: Young wives start out 
with many wrong ideas of married life, and 
although they become wiser after several 
years, often, by them, embarrassing com- 
plications have arisen which require great 
diplomacy. The young wife can afford to 
overlook the peculiarities of her husband’s 
mother for the sake of the general good, and 


nothing alters the fact that the wife is her 
mother-in-law’s daughter now. 

Of course it will require courage, but I 
think that the only thing for the wife to do 
now, before any children come, is to ignore 
all unpleasantnesses and go on in the matter- 
of-course way, saying, if occasion offers, “I 
want to know my husband’s mother well, 
because he loves her,” and if she gets a bit 
snubbed occasionally pay no attention to it, 
but continue to ignore it. This will be 
much easier than the complications that 
might arise later, especially if there are 
children. At any rate, the wife will not be 
guilty of discourtesy to an old lady. Such 
discourtesy might become a ghost not easily 
laid between husband and wife. A lady 
proves her ladyhood better by not noticing 
peculiarities that she does not like. Such 
notice will surely,—perhaps in the far- 
distant future,—separate husband and wife, 
mother and children. 

Ohio. Mrs. O. H. H. 
The Right Daughter-in-Law 


DeAR Mapam: I am a mother-in-law,— 
but do not let that statement prejudice your 
readers against me. For the fact has not 
had that effect upon my son’s wife. For I 
believe that she loves me. How did I make 
her do it? Well, I think by loving her first. 
When my son told me of his engagement, I 
called at once on the girl and told her how 
glad I was that my son had fallen in love 
with such a good woman as herself. (For, 
even if I was not overjoyed to have my son 
marry anyone just then, was I not thankful 
that his choice had been a pure, good, up- 
right woman?) Right after the marriage 
I went to the bride, put my arms around her, 
and said, ‘‘ Dear, I have gained a daughter.” 
The tears came into her eyes, and she kissed 
me, whispering “ Mother!” in my ear. 

Of course she does many little things that 
I do not exactly like, but she does not know, 
and my son does not suspect, that I see 
them. For] try to remember my own mis- 
takes as a young wite, and to see in her the 
girl I once was. 

I have been a mother-in-law for seven 
years and I am glad, every day of my life, 
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that my boy made the choice he did. You 
see, I try to look at the matter from his 
standpoint and that of the little wife, and 
not from the viewpoint of a self-centered 
personality. 

Massachusetts. Ellen B. N. 
“A Fearful Mess” 


DEAR MapaAm: It sounds all very well on 
paper to talk of getting on smoothly with a 
mother-in-law, but I guess circumstances 
alter cases, and I do not believe that the 
angels themselves could love some mothers- 
in-law. Perhaps they don’t love mine. 
Any way, I don’t. 

Of course we don’t quarrel, but she has a 
funny kind of polite way with me, and I call 
her “Mrs. Blank.” I can’t do anything 
else, although I tried to at first. She does 
such queer things,—like going through my 
bureau drawers when I am out, and putting 
them in order. I consider such deeds im- 
pertinent, but I do not tell her so. But I 
just can’t keep quiet to my husband about 
some of her doings. She remarks at the 
table on the quantity of food provided. 
Last night it was “Gracious! that roast is 
big enough to feed a whole regiment! And 


with prices of meat so high too,—it looks 
rather extravagant!” 

Well, if it did, it was my husband’s money 
and mine that paid for it and not hers! 
but I said nothing. Nor will I quarrel with 


her. I wish that you would give this one 
daughter-in-law credit for being decent to 
her husband’s mother. But when she goes 
out West each summer to stay with her own 
daughter, my husband and I have a good 
time, and not one quarrel where we have a 
dozen when she is here. 

And yet she means well, I suppose. I 
find the whole matter a fearful mess, and 
I don’t see any way out of it. I write because 
you ask for sentiments. So here are mine! 

New Jersey. Mrs. Henry C. S. 


Train the Children and Ourselves 


My Dear Mrs. VAN DE WATER: I know 
that many people would laugh at me and 
think me insane if they knew that I am now 
living in agreeable anticipation of my 
daughters-in-law. I believe in doing so. 
I think that one reason of the evils with 
relatives-in-law is in not preparing for 
them beforehand. The average mother 
rears her sons and daughters to manhood 
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and womanhood with scarcely a thought of 
the half of them that she has not yet seen. 
Her love for her children is often too narrow, 
and she confines her thought too much to 
her own children, and her desire for their 
love prevents her thinking of their later 
union with someone that they must love and 
respect. 

Now if the Almighty sends relatives-in- 
law, as surely as He does the “‘not-in-laws,” 
why not prepare to welcome them and love 
them? Personally I expect to have daugh- 
ters-in-law, and I expect to love and enjoy 
them. Why not? If there comes into the 
life of one of my sons another being whom he 
loves and with whom his life will be richer 
and more useful than without her, I shall 
have every reason to be thankful and to 
rejoice with him. I could not expect her to 
be perfect, any more than I expect perfection 
of my own sons and daughters. But she 
and my son will both be better and happier 
for my love and sympathy. 

All of us who have children know that 
some day they will probably become hus- 
bands and wives. Then let us train them 
and ourselves forthe great experience. There 
will be fewer unhappy marriages if we mothers 
do this, and fewer unhappy “‘in-laws.” 

South Carolina. I. M. M. L. 


A Personal Experience 


DEAR MapaAm: In your “Talks with 
Wives” you cite the case of the young wife 
who did not call on her mother-in-law be- 
cause the elderly woman had not called on 
her. To my way of thinking, etiquette de- 
mands that she show more deference than 
this to an older woman. 

My advice to her would be to go and call 
on her mother-in-law, having nothing but 
the kindest and best feelings in her heart, 
put her arms around the old lady and tell 
her how she has missed her and how she just 
could not wait any longer for her to come, 
etc.,etc. I’m sure the surprise would break 
down the barrier so quickly that the old 
lady would just fall into line. It matters 
little, after all, who calls first or last, so if 
the older woman cannot bring herself to do 
it, how much more will she think of her son’s 
wife if she gives in and forgets the seeming 
slight! It will pay so weli in the end that 
the wife will never forget pocketing her 
pride (which, after all, few broad-minded 
folks feel). Some kinds of pride prevent us 
from accepting a lot of good which we miss 
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sadly and we find after we let go of that kind 
of pride that we are much happier and able 
to make our families so, too. 

Pardon just a bit of personal experience. 
I was married when I was young, and my 
good husband invited my mother to live 
with us, and he and she were dear friends. 
Later his mother made her home with us, 
and my mother and mother-in-law became 
such good friends that when my babies 
came they took entire charge of them when 
I wanted to go out with my husband and 
have a good time. They never interfered 
with my housekeeping, but if they wanted 
to make some dainty I did not meet the sug- 
gestion with the idea that they meant to 
interfere, but that they were glad to help 
me. My husband would often take the two 
old ladies out and introduce them to his 
friends. He was so proud to think he was 
the exception in the son-in-law class. Since 
my own mother and my husband passed 
away it has comforted me to have another 
mother to love. 

My children are married, so I am also a 
mother-in-law, I suppose, but I do not 
know it, for the “in-laws” are all my chil- 
dren now. Instead of marrying my children 
off, I have married others on! 

New York. ~ Mrs. B. B. B. 


A Man’s Love of His Mother 


My Dear Mrs. VAN DE WATER: Having 
suffered myself, I would say to young wives, 
don’t come between a man and his mother. 
He may seem to love you best, to stand by 
you, to resent his mother’s attitude to you. 
But when the mother lies down for her last 
sleep and, the past memories crowding to his 
mind and heart, your husband breaks down, 
—as even a strong man does,—and his very 
soul cries out for his mother,—you, the 
adored wife will be an alien. 

I know. All the suffering of slights, of 
injustice, of dislike, even, from one’s 
mother-in-law, brings no such pain as that 
“left-out” feeling. No matter how the 
man may hide it,—you wives,—it will be 
there! His arms may be about you, but his 
heart will cry out for the mother-love which 
he would have enjoyed more had it not been 
for you. 

If he be a man, and not a cad, he must 
love his mother. If you succeed in alien- 
ating him from her, he is not worth your love. 
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I am not a mother-in-law, but a wife. So 
I have a right to write this truth. 
Wisconsin. Mrs. E. L. R. 


Has Drunk Deep 


My Dear Mrs. VAN DE WATER: I have 
sons. It is agony to me to think I will have 
to give them up to some other woman. 
Tell any young wife to do as one husband 
you quote advised and “Cut out the tem- 
per” and go to see her mother-in-law and 
win her love. Let her look for the best side 
of the older woman’s nature, and make her 
proud of her son’s wife. It will be hard, of 
course, but if she loves her husband she will 
do this for his sake, and she will keep his 
love. If she does not show her love for him 
in this way, the barrier’ will grow higher. 
Love is the greatest thing, and love that is 
worth while means sacrifice. 

I, myself, have drunk deep of the cup of 
sorrow and regret. My heart bleeds for the 
one who is making herself unhappy,—and 
making others unhappy also. 

Florida. Mrs. B. H. B. 


Works Both Ways 


Dear Mrs. VAN DE WATER: Many 
young wives seem to resent the natural fact 
that their husbands still remain sons, in 
spite of the newer relationship. They do 
not appreciate how hard it must be for a 
mother to give up the nearest place in her 
son’s life. Why do the young wives think 
that a neglectful son will make a more de- 
voted husband? Personally, I have tried 
to show the same respect and considerate 
affection for my husband’s mother that I 
did for my own. And I have been careful 
to leave my husband and his mother alone 
together at times, so that they may talk to- 
gether now, as no doubt they did before I 
entered into their lives. On her side, she 
has always been most kind and considerate 
of me, and has never interfered in my house- 
hold when she has been my guest. 

In my experience these things work both 
ways. A wife should urge her husband to 
go to his mother’s house. If not, in the end, 
her pride will wreck her happiness by lessen- 
ing her husband’s love for herself. Respect 
for the old is unfortunately only too rare in 
these days. 


New York. Four Years a Wife. 





The Winds Do Blow 


By Culmer Barnes: 
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Tom, wanting to be a sport, buys a stylish, shiny hat 
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Tom said, ‘‘ Let it go boys. No sensible kitten would wear a hat anyhow ”’ 





A Writers Housekeeping 


A Woman Who is Successful in Two Spheres Reveals the Secrets of 
Her Home-Making 


T is impossible, I tind, for a woman to 
formulate the rules by which she keeps 
house and at the same time pursues an- 

other, non-domestic, profession without be- 
coming very personal, very intimate; with- 
out, perhaps, seeming at moments very 
boastful. If the ensuing pages bristle with 
“T-s’’; if they are pervaded with an air of self- 
satisfaction, I crave the indulgence of my 
readers, and assure them that I am at heart 
a modest person, duly appraising as slight 
my accomplishments in both my provinces. 
“But,” protested self-esteem, hurrying to 
salve the wounds inflicted by severe judg- 
ment, “‘after all, your house is comfortable, 
your household well nourished, and the 
stranger on your hearth seems to find no 
fatal defect in your hospitality. And cer- 
tainly you do constantly practise, no matter 
how imperfectly, a delicate and exacting 
proiession. Think of that appreciative 
author who assured you last week, after a 
iong absence from this country, that she still 
recalled, for its excellence, a luncheon of 
seven years ago at your house! Think of 
the pride that thrilled you when, a week ago, 
at Mrs. Wealthywoman’s, you realized that 
her drawing-room lamps, for all her corps of 
servants, were not so unodorous as yours, 
with your one maid! Think of your state 
of beatitude when your husband, lately re- 
turned from a business swing across the 
Eastern states, was heard to marvel that no 
hotel served him with such good coffee as 
that which he was even then sipping.—How, 
remarkable woman, do you manage it all?” 

And, firmly silencing the persistent voice 

that still tried to tell me how poorly I did 
both, I sat down to think the matter over. 

In the first place, I am blessed with cus- 

tomarily good health and a strong constitu- 
tion. [cannot see how it would be possible for 
any woman not so fortunate to combine the 
two professions, or any other two professions. 


of Housework 


A Lover 


In the second place, I like housekeeping; 
more than that, I like housework. The 
blood of all the generations of my ances- 


By Anne O’Hagan 


tresses who have brewed tea and seasoned 
broth, who have bleached linens and filled 
cupboard shelves with preserves, who have 
made their windows bright and their floors 
white, flows in me, still strong, however 
commingled now with other streams. To 
me a day of pickling is a holiday; to me a 
merry bout with polishing fluids, flannels, 
chamois, and all the brasses and coppers in 
the house, is a recreation. I am absurdly 
vain of my salad dressings; I am conceited 
about the way in which I set a table; I finda 
cook book the most interesting reading in the 
world; in the basements of department-stores 
I can stand guard before blue and white 
kitchen cabinets, not, perhaps, as up-lifted, 
but quite as exhilarated, as betore the pic- 
tures in a Fifth Avenue art gallery. In short, 
I have a vivid interest in almost everything 
that pertains to housekeeping, an interest 
which never flags, because it is never sated. 
This is the root of such modest success as I 
have in the domestic line; without it I do not 
see how a professional woman manages to 
keep house unless she hires a housekeeper. 

To alternate with one’s “real” work an 
activity in which one delights is one thing; 
doggedly to alternate with one’s “real” 
work a drudgery which one detests is quite 
another. I, for example, hate mending; I 
hate almost all forms of needlework. In the 
days before my philosophy of labor was as 
well detined as it is now, the weekly mending 
basket, conscientiously attacked, used to 
strain my eyes, “chick” my neck, prick my 
fingers, induce headache, imperil my salva- 
tion by bad tempers, and destroy that most 
delicate and frail of possessions, my writing 
mood, by irritation. Now I hire a woman 
to do cheaply and well what I used to do so 
badly and at such ruinous cost. She tells 
me that she likes sewing, and she marvels 
that anyone can bear kitchen work with its 
odors of cooking, or cleaning with its muscu- 
lar demands. Difficult as it is for me to 
believe that anyone genuinely likes mending, 
I am constrained to believe that she really 
does; her utter bewilderment at the enjoy- 
ment I derive from polishing furniture teaches 
me that domestic tastes are manifold. 
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Here, then, is one of my secrets: that 
part of my household work which is detri- 
mentally distasteful to me I eliminate from 
my personal program. 


A Lesson from the Men 


Here is another, possibly more funda- 
mental. After much mental disturbance, 
confusion, and incoherence, due to the pur- 
suit of my two callings under one roof and 
at one time, I studied the methods of man in 
his profession. After three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon your broker may be a golf- 
player or a school committee man, a bridge 
enthusiast, a theater-goer; after five o’clock 
your lawyer may be an impassioned student 
of Gaelic, or your dry-goods merchant an 
amateur billiard-player, or your insurance 
man an automobilist or an organizer of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. But 
during certain hours of the day they are all 
utterly detached from their avocations, 
their “‘side lines,” their fads, even from their 
various meritorious civic activities. Con- 
centrating upon their business for the num- 
ber of hours daily which the rules of their 
business demand, they succeed in business. 
I tried to picture to myself the state of mind 
of Mr. A, the rubber merchant, dictating 
a letter to his South American correspond- 
ents, should a tap upon the door of his office 
be followed by: “I beg pardon, sir, but the 
laundry boy wants to know will you have 
the sheets ironed or mangled?” I tried to 
picture Mr. B, studying a list of legal pre- 
cedents, as he would look when interrupted 
by: “Excuse me, sir, but is it your gray suit 
or your brown that is to go to the tailor’s?” 
or, “Beg pardon, sir, but the butcher’s boy 
forgot the sausages, and shall I cook the 
English chops without or send him back?” 

A little projection of such imaginations as 
these into the business offices of the men of 
my acquaintance taught me an important 
fact. There must be a portion of each day 
sacred, absolutely, inviolably sacred, to the 
pursuit of my profession. No man would 
consent to run even the least exacting of 
businesses unless he had a time and a place 
reserved for it; how unutterably foolish for 
a woman to try to pursue one of the most 
exacting of professions unless she can 
equally detach herself from household and 
social intrusions! Either an office outside 
one’s house or a period of the day within it 
when nothing less than a well-advanced con- 
flagration. is accepted as an excuse for inter- 


A Writer’s Housekeeping 


ruption—one or the other of those is neces- 
sary; one or the other I must have! 

I chose the latter—and I am sometimes 
inclined to think that I chose wrong. 
Things are better now than they were before 
the period of the closed door which must not 
be knocked upon from ten until one o’clock; 
but they are far from perfect yet. One 
must dress one’s occupation impressively or 
people will not respect it. A man dresses 
his with the pomp of separate edifices, of 
twenty-four story piles, of swift elevators, 
mahogany tables, stenographers’ outfits, 
tickers, and, above all, with the traditional 
garment of the great importance of his 
business. A woman, in sight and hearing of 
her family, in the midst of her familiar house- 
hold surroundings, is at a disadvantage. 

“Please, ma’am,” says Delia, most amia- 
ble of maids, “it’s Miss B on the tele- 
phone; she says she has to take the two 
o’clock back to Tarrytown, and I thought 
you would be wishing to speak to her.”’ 

Delia has no conception that a sonnet 
cannot be resumed after an interruption as 
easily as a seam. 

““My dear, I am very sorry to interrupt 
you, but Miss Annie has finished putting the 
braid on your blue dress and doesn’t know 
what todo next. I thought it a pity for her 
to sit twiddling her thumbs until one 
o’clock ” and my dear mother regards my 
black scowl as uncivil, unfilial, and unreason- 
able. No, Iam not at all sure that it would 
not have been better—‘‘ cheaper in the long 
run’’—to have taken the bull boldly by the 
horns at the moment when I first clearly 
perceived the necessity for a daily period of 
detachment, and to have carried my pads 
and pencils out to a little, telephoneless box 
of an office somewhere. Still, things are 
better than they used to be before I suc- 
ceeded in training the Delias and the family 
into something approaching an awe-stricken 
respect for those three hours. The rule for 
them is that no caller is to be announced, 
though he were as little to be denied as the 
“rates” himself, that no package is to be 
brought in, no question asked, and all sum- 
mons to the telephone to be answered thus: 
“Mrs. Shinn is engaged; will you please 
leave your number, and she will call you up 
at one o’clock.” 

Of course—one is but human!—there are 
mornings when I issue from my state of de- 
tachment at eleven, and announce that 
genius positively will not burn and that I 
think I will make a cake or clean the glass 








cabinet or go to So-and-So’s, where they are 
advertising a sale of tablecloths or evening 
cloaks. And there are, as I have intimated, 
days when human weakness attacks those 
on the other side of my closed door, and the 
iniquities of the gas-range, the unreasonable 
behavior of the cream in souring, or the im- 
possibility of matching the lavender satin 
with the lavender chiffon, break in upon the 
quiet in which I am supposed to be compos- 
ing immortal literature. On the whole, 
the plan works well. It might seem 
the resort of a weakling to our grand- 
mothers, some of whom, I have read, could 
teach their sons Greek while rocking the 
baby’s cradle with the foot, and shelling peas 
for dinner with their hands; but for ohe 
poor specimen of a more degenerate time it 
has proved a happy solution of the difficul- 
ties of running two professions at one time. 


My Maid Always a Jewel 


“Tt wouldn’t have proved so, if that one 
maid of yours were not a jewel!” I think I 
hear a skeptical listener observe. Well, 
she isa jewel. She always is a jewel, though 
she is not, alas! the same jewel from season 
to season. My skeptical hearer might not 
call her a jewel at all. In one of her incar- 
nations she was extremely casual about 
drains; in another she was horribly waste- 
ful of butter, and had the cheerful habit of 
keeping the gas-range lighted for no appar- 
ent reason other than a philanthropic desire 
to increase the earnings of the gas company, 
in a third, she steadfastly persisted in open- 
ing the door to the most fastidious of my 
acquaintances in a checked kitchen apron, 
and in a fourth she used her duster more 
superficially than I could have wished. Not 
a flawless jewel, by any means. 

But she has always been a girl with whom 
friendly relations were possible—always 
honest, faithful, responsive to warmth. I 
spoke awhile ago of the destructive in- 
fluence upon literary work of an irritated 
mood. An irritated mood is the result 
of an irritating atmosphere, and, for me, 
nothing produces an irritating atmosphere 
quite as quickly as an unfriendly or indiffer- 
ent presence in the house. The “jewel” 
must, therefore, have in her the possibility 
of a pleasant attachment to me and my 
family. How is that insured? The answer 


is simplicity itself; only those persons are 
attracted to us to whom we ourselves feel 
Though a maid 


the stirrings of attraction. 


Anne O’Hagan 
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should have yards of the most glowing refer- 
ences, though she should offer to work for 
ihe proverbial song, I should not engage her 
unless our glances, upon meeting, discovered 
some sympathy between us. It is probably 
natural that I should find this quality more 
often in Irish girls than in others; we begin 
with a fundamental understanding. 

Of course, my method has its drawbacks. 
I may have missed some domestic paragons 
in my quest for a Sister Spirit. I some- 
times find the Sister Spirit too casual in all 
that pertains to housework to be more than 
a warm-hearted guest for a brief period. 
But, for me, the plan has been in the main 
successful. The jewel once unearthed— 
annually, semi-annually, biennially, how- 
ever often the fates (usually matrimonial) 
decree—once tested and set in her surround- 
ings, life is comfortable. Being friendly, she 
is willing to learn to do things in my way; 
being friendly and fond of housework, I am 
more than willing to try to teach her. Be- 
ing friendly, she has the interests of the 
family at heart—at least so far as the depre- 
dations of outsiders are concerned; she 
keeps the tally of collars ruthlessly, though 
she may waste the gas. She permits no 
stray, pseudo-official, no matter what his 
badge, to roam through the house unat- 
tended and to fasten covetous eyes or fingers 
on the silver, though she may occasionally 
forget the date set for its polishing. 





Extra Help When Necessary 


Being friendly, she does not object to the 
exercise of a simple hospitality. And I, 
being friendly, do not allow my hospitalities 
to bear too heavily upon her. While I do 
not pay her for each additional piece of 
work entailed by guests—for I will not 
stifle with gold the hospitable spirit in her— 
nevertheless, any month which has seen a 
good deal of entertaining sees an addition 
to her wages at its end; when I do any for- 
mal entertaining—have four or more extra 
persons to dinner or luncheon, give a tea or 
a supper party—I hire a helper for her. 
Once each week I have in a laundress and a 
cleaning woman, in order that the Delia-of- 
the-period may not be overwhelmed with 
work at any one time, but that the routine 
of the house may proceed as placidly as pos- 
sible from day to day. I find this method 
greatly preferable, from my point of view, 
to keeping two maids. One Sister Spirit 
may be achieved, but my faith. cannot soar 
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to the height of believing that two are to be 
captured simultaneously. Unless they were 
Sister Spirits, not only to me, but to each 
other as well, the calm of the kitchen would 
now and then be shattered, and the writer- 
housekeeper forced to take on the duties of 
a peace board of arbitration. I have a con- 
viction that that occupation alone would 
exhaust all my energies. 


Pads and Pencils 


Perhaps it is because the second of my 
two callings is literary that I find pads and 
pencils the most effective agents of order in 
the first. A small pad with a pencil attach- 
ment hangs by the pantry door, another by 
the refrigerator, a third by the clothes 
hamper. Each Delia soon learns that she 
must write upon the two former the names 
of the supplies soon to be replenished, jotting 
down the name at the moment she discovers 
that the material is about ‘‘out.”’ No long, 
brain-racking confabulations are ever neces- 
sary as to what is needed at the grocer’s or 
the butcher’s or dairyman’s. Similarly the 
laundry list is never a matter of dispute. 
I plan my menus for half a week at a time, 
and each evening I fasten the slip for the 
three meals of the next day on a hook above 
Delia’s kitchen table. 

Sometimes, of course, we depart from the 
program; the grapefruit for to-morrow’s 
breakfast is hastily added to to-night’s bill 
of fare when ‘‘ Himself,” as Delia sometimes 
calls him, telephones that he is bringing So- 
and-So home to dinner. A custard with pre- 
served peaches finds itself at the bottom of 
a humble menu that had been supposed to 
end with “salad, crackers and cheese.”” But 
the written lists prove an excellent guide and 
a time-saving device. When I write down 


the items for a company feast, I indicate 
beside each course what plates are to be 
used. 

A general program of the week’s work is 
door. 


fastened inside the kitchen closet 
The contents of all 
closets are listed upon 
sheets of paper tacked 
inside the door, and the 
contents of all boxes and 
trunks duly noted on the 
outside. All these are 
very simple and obvious 
things to do; but long 
ago I learned that the 
most time-wasting, nerve- 


A Writer’s Housekeeping 
















racking feature of small housekeeping, 
such as mine is, was the constant repetition 
of directions already given, the constant 
reiteration of information already vouch- 
safed. Whatever tends to decrease the 
friction of intercourse between mistress and 
maid seems well worth while, and the small 
tablet ranks among the chief household fric- 
tion-lesseners, in my opinion. 

Of course. even when one has organized 
the supervision of her household in such a 
way as to permit a daily period of leisure for 
some other occupation, there are bound to 
be occasional conflicts. Delia’s brother will 
persist in losing his wife and demanding 
Delia’s sisterly services at the very time 
when a piece of work ought to be finished. 
The visit of old friends to New York, with 
its claim upon one’s time for all sorts of de- 
lightful duties, will always persist in falling 
simultaneously with the idea fora really good 
story which needs instant attention. 

One’s eye will be smitten with the need 
of the house for new curtains, which must be 
sought and purchased to-day, just as one is 
walking into the three hours of detachment 
with an excellent theme for an essay. I 
have a dark suspicion that the conscientious 
writer, the artist or even the earnest crafts- 
man, firmly shuts the door upon the inclina- 
tion to go shopping, to entertain the old 
friends or even to take up Delia’s abandoned 
broom and mop. With myself I sadly con- 
fess that only by the exercise of the strong- 
est powers of self-restraint do I succeed 
in remaining at my desk when any minor 
emergency gives me an excuse for leaving it. 
Of course, in the case of the larger emergen- 
cies there is no question; one is a human 
being, in human relations, before one is a 
writer, and when anything vitally affecting 
these relations makes a crisis in one’s affairs, 
writing must be temporarily laid aside. But 
it is the desire to lay it aside at the call of the 
small catastrophe which makes my chief dif- 
ficulty in combining my two professions. 
That I fall so frequently before the tempta- 
tion is the reason, so I 
like to think, that I am 
not yet as great a writer 
as George Eliot or as 
popular as Laura Jean 
Libbey. But by way of 
compensation I think it is 
also the reason why I 
may proclaim myself a 
fairly good housekeeper, 
although a writer! 
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Let these paragraphs be an inspiration to you to send in your Discoveries, which, if available, 
will be paid for in cash upon acceptance, at $1.00 per paragraph. Address Discoveries, Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Write your name and 
address clearly on each sheet, and inclose stamp for the return of unavailable manuscripts 


® Last fall, when UNCLE TOM’S CABIN mind. It is only fair to add that many com- 
was running in one of the theaters in our panies are doubtless playing Uncle Tom’s 
town, it occurred to me to go in one after- Cabin in as wholesome a way as possible 
noon and see what sort of thing the play and that the version I stumbled upon was 
had become since I had heard the blood- unusual. Nevertheless, it is evident that 
hounds bay in my own remote childhood. the play is likely to be no longer safe, if 
The house was packed and jammed with it ever was, as a source of entertainment 
youngsters, wriggling, chattering and cat- for children. At its best it has always been 
calling, who subsided into rapt attention sentimental, overdrawn and sensational. 
when the curtain went up and the darkies Mrs. M. A., New York. 


appeared on the stage. For what seemed to 
me interminable hours the play went on, My husband had long enjoyed the com- 


while the children sat wide-eyed and ab- fort of a collar-bag in which to keep clean 
sorbed. At first [had thought that I should collars and handkerchiefs when traveling, 
find occasion for a good laugh at the old- but it remained for him to suggest what 
fashioned extravagances of the drama; but seems to me now more necessary—a bag 
I soon began to change my mind as to in which to put SOILED HANDKER- 
the mirth-provoking character of the per- CHIEFS and socks. I made one, size 
formance. I found it the most indecent and seven by twelve inches, of fine lawn, with 
disgusting stage-production that I had ever an inch hem in the top, through which I ran 
witnessed anywhere, emphatically unfit for wash ribbon. When laundered and folded 
any child to see and hear. It would never _ this bag takes up no more room than a clean 
have dawned upon me that the ; eee handkerchief and its long, nar- 
play, sensational as it is, could “—*--——=—gL_.. row shape, even when filled to 
be so inexcusably perverted. its capacity, makes it easy 
Tavern scenes abounded, in to stow away in a laundry 
which there was much vulgar ¢ => ig f bag. Mrs. K. D. H., Michigan. 


talk and an entirely 

superfluous amount of # We had a hard time 
drinking, intoxication, getting our maid to wipe 
and loud, drunken horse- the neck of the milk 
play of the most ob- 4 night-tray for the guest-room, in Austrian bottle before removing 
jectionable nature. The ware, containing ice-water pitcher, candle- the cap, until we put up 
conversation of the stick, and match-box holder a roll of PAPER 


Topsies (there were two TOWELING in the 
of them—not an unusual number, I have _ kitchen, just over the table. Now it is done 
since discovered) was coarse in the extreme conscientiously, because it is so easy to 
and often flagrantly indecent. The songsand _ tear off a sheet of the soft, absorbent paper 
dances profusely interspersed between the and throw it in the waste basket when used. 
acts were the most revolting parts of the Mrs. A. M. D., Ohio. 

whole performance. One may say, to be sure, 
that a great deal of the vulgarity of a per- White COTTON CREPE affords an 
formance such as I have described would excellent material for dish towels. After 
slide out of the minds of children, leaving being washed to take out the stiffness, it 
no impression. This is to some extent true; is absorbent, non-linty and the surface is 
yet no one wishes to take a chance as to _ sufficiently rough to give a high polish to 
what will and what will not stick ina child’s glassware. It has the advantage over the 
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ordinary glass toweling of not wetting 
through so readily and it is easy to wash. 
Miss L. B. M., Minnesota. 


# A TUNGSTEN (metal filament) electric 
light frequently has the filament broken 
by aslight shock. If the bulb is screwed into 
a socket, with the-current turned on, and 
moved about or shaken gently until the 
two separated parts of the wire come to- 
gether at some place in their lengths (not 
necessarily exactly at the broken ends) the 
two parts will generally fuse or melt to- 
gether, thus making an otherwise useless 
light suitable for further service, saving 
the trouble and expense of getting a new 
light. A little patience is sometimes re- 
quired in doing this, as the two ends must 
be kept together a second or two before 
they join permanently. I have not tried 
this with a filament much crystallized 
(one used for a long time). In this case the 
ends may not fuse together. 
S. K., Massachusetts. 

*# We live in an apartment and have tried 
to simplify our housekeeping as much as 
possible. Two years ago we needed new 
tablecloths, but instead we purchased a 
PLATE-GLASS TOP for our colonial 
mahogany dining-room table. Tablecloths 
have to be laundered constantly and gradu- 
ally wear out, but the 
plate-glass table top has 
none of these faults. We 
use a handsome cloth of 
linen, embroidered 

and having coarse 

Cluny lace inser- 

tion and edge. It 

is placed tinder the 

glass and comes to 

within four inches 

of the edge of the 
table. At each 

place on top of the 

glass is a square 

doily, on one corner of which is placed the 
water glass and on the other the bread and 
butter plate. Thus only one doily is used 
at each place—an advantage over using the 
round doilies. This method has these ad- 
vantages: We have no tablecloths to be 
laundered; our mahogany table shows up 
all of its good points, which would be cov- 
ered if we used a cloth; four small doilies, 
only, have to be laundered each week; 
and we can always have a clean cloth by 


A set of Venetian glass flower-holders, 
suitable for a table center piece. 
are holes in the tops of the vases that 
simplify the arrangement of the flowers 
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simply washing the plate-glass top with 
a wet chamois skin. This is a great advan- 
tage when children come to the table. «If 
it is desirable to use a cloth for certain meals 
it can be placed over the glass. A plate- 
glass top, one-quarter of an inch thick, 
for a round table fifty-four inches in diam- 
eter costs, approximately, fifteen dollars. 
H. M. Y., New York, 


# My two children have had a CRAVING 
FOR CANDY, which seemed to me ab- 
normal. I consulted a physician who said 
that they were not very strong and that 
their systems required sugar, but that they 
must have nothing but pure candy. After 
some investigation I decided that the cheap- 
est and surest way to have it pure was to 
make it myself. I went to a first-class con- 
fectioner and paid him to teach me candy- 
making. Now I make it two or three times 
a week. I give the children plenty and 
they are certainly better than when I be- 
gan. Of course the learning was expensive, 
but it has paid for itself in the improvement 
in the children. Then, too, I make candy 
regularly for three other mothers who want 
to be sure that their children get only pure 
sweets and in that way I have already 
earned almost half the price of my lessons. 
Mrs. L. H. W., Connecticut. 

2” The magazines and some of the cook- 
books give full directions 
for candy-making. Goop 
HovusEKEEPING for De- 
cember, 1912, contained 

an excellent article 

of this description. 

—Tue Eprtor. 


There 


#A bride I know 
is making her 
COMFORTERS 
in an unusual way. 
She encloses the 
cotton batting in 
mosquito netting, 
tacking it here and there. Then she slips 
this into its outside cover. When the cover 
is soiled, it is very easy to rip open one end 
and remove the cotton and also ag simple 
to put the whole together again. @ 
Mrs. C. S. H., New York. 


# My children were able to get themselves 
out from under their bed covers, no matter 
how securely I thought I had fastened them 
in. Tying, pinning, and the use of straps 
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were all equally ineffectual. Now I make up 
their cribs with the BLANKETS CROSS- 
WISE. In this way both ends are tucked 
securely under the child and his weight makes 
it impossible for him to pull them loose. 
For a small child, the width of the blankets 
is sufficiently long to cover him. 
Mrs. A. B., Connecticut. 

# It may be interesting to those who are 
planning a pretty BASSINET for some 
little newcomer 
into the world, 
to know of the 
one that I made 
from two 
clothes baskets. 
I bought two 
good-sized bas- 
kets and re- 
moved the 
handles from 
both so that the 
one that rested 
on the floor was 
quite firm. 
Upon this one I 
placed the other, in the 
position shown in the pic- 
ture, then I wired the two 
together so that they could 
be carried safely from place to place. Two 
coats of white enamel came next for the 
outside and for the inside of the upper 
basket a dainty but simple lining of white 
dotted swiss over chintz of the color de- 
sired for baby. To complete the daintiness 
I bought four yards of satin ribbon, five 
inches wide, of the same color as the chintz 
and made a narrow hem in each edge. 
Through each hem I put a narrow elastic 
and slipped the ribbon easily over the basket. 
Three yards more of the ribbon were tied 
around where the baskets joined and when 
a little mattress, linen sheet and _ soft 
blanket were added to the whole, we had 
a cozy nest for our dear baby. The total 
cost was less than five dollars. The height 
of the bassinet was an easy one for the 
mother and the basket itself was wholly 
hygieni¢ besides being one of the prettiest 
bassinets I have ever seen. 

Mrs. B. F. C., New Jersey. 


* OLD-FASHIONED JEWELRY grows 
in popularity and girls are raiding their 
mothers’ and grandmothers’ treasure boxes 
for things that can be utilized. My sister 


A home-made ‘‘baby basket,’’ light, 
convenient, and inexpensive 
(See Discovery) 
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and I found two gold pencils, that, for one 
dollar, were converted into handsome bar 
pins. The velvet neck bows so much in 
vogue make these long pins indispensable 
and our odd ones are admired by all who 
see them. The pencils are about three and 
a half inches in length and are beautifully 
carved. One has a topaz in the top, the 
other a jade mounting. Think, too, of the 
sentiment attached to these old family 
trinkets. The pencils were graduation gifts 
to my mother 
over thirty years 
ago. Girls then 
wore pencils on 
long chains, and 
the beaux of the 
day carried 
them too. The 
proud possessor 
brought forth 
the pencil 
ostentatiously to 
“dash off a few 
lines,” one slide 
producing lead, 
the other slide 
producing a tiny gold pen. 


Miss M. P., Maryland 


#@“Wings” is a NON- 
SENSE GAME that, if played with vim, 
will thaw out the worst possible collection of 
self-conscious folks. The leader begins with 
a statement such as, “Geese have wings.” 
The company flap their arms in assent and 
he proceeds to enumerate briskly cther 
winged creatures, finally glibly asserting that 
cows (or some such wingless object) have 
wings. There is always a victim.who flaps 
his assent and who consequently has to 
become leader. 

Miss M. D., Massachusetts 

# A hairdresser’s hint regarding the washing 
of SWITCHES may be a Discovery to many 
of the readers. First comb the switch out 
very carefully, then draw a piece of string 
through the little loop at the head of the 
switch and tie it, leaving a large loop to 
hang it up by. Have ready some lukewarm 
castile soap suds—not too soapy. Hold 
the switch by both ends and lower it into 
the water, using both hands. Do not let 
go of the ends, or they will sp ing up and 
tangle. Shake about thus with both hands 
in the water. Then rinse in several luke- 
warm or cold waters, holding the switch 
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in the same manner. The ends must not be 
let loose. Hang up to dry by the string loop, 
and do not comb until dry. Switches made 
of combings (usually so hard to manage in 
washing) will give no trouble if washed 
in this way. Miss R. T., New York City. 

* Equal parts of powdered borax and well- 
pulverized mothballs will entirely extermi- 
nate all kinds of ROACHES. Either mix 
the two ingredients yourself, or have your 
druggist do it for you. Then 
take care to remove every- 
thing eatable, in order to have 
the roaches hungry, and plenti- 
fully sprinkle this powder about 
wherever they usually run. 
Especial care should be given 
to the sinks and water spigots. 
This has proven infallible for 
me. * Mrs. S. B. D., Flortda. 


* For the benefit of house- 
keepers living in HIGH 
ALTITUDES, who have 
difficulty in making good 
cake, it is suggested that 
a little more flour be used 
than the ordinary recipe calls 
for, and a little less sugar, and 
a very scant measure of bak- 
ing powder. I have had very 
much better success since making these 
changes in all my cake recipes. 

Mrs. A. B. H., Arizona. 


* For carrying brooches, cuff-links, pins, 
studs, etc., when going away from home, 
I find a velvet-lined SPECTACLE CASE, 
closing with a spring, much more conve- 
nient than the fancy cases commonly used 
for this purpose. These fancy cases, being 
made of silk and ribbon, soil easily as they 
must be tied and untied frequently. 
Miss W. T. S., Pennsylvanta. 


# When I wish to remove a stain from any 
article without giving it an entire washing, 
I always stretch the portion containing the 
soiled place over my EMBROIDERY 
HOOPS, pulling it taut. The ease with 
which I work under this condition is re- 
markable. 


Miss E. C., Wisconstn. 


#T have found a very easy way of having 
my little girl GO TO BED without the usual 
cry and she not only goes the minute I say 
The way 


it is time, but is anxious to do so. 








A “spend-a-day” 

about a foot long, but with 

plenty of room for sewing, 

handkerchiefs, and other needs 
of a day’s visit 
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I accomplish this, is to have something 
under her pillow every night when she 
has been a good girl. I do not let her see 
it till she is all ready for bed and so the un- 
dressing is over quickly, for she can hardly 
wait to see what is under the pillow. Some- 
times it is only a penny doll, a nut, or a 
soap bubble pipe; sometimes a cookie, or 
a new hair ribbon, I have done this for 
a year now and have never had a word of 
remonstrance when I have said it is bedtime. 
Mrs. A. K., New Jersey. 


# When making a gown for 
yourself, take your CORSET 
and clasp it around a rather 
long pillow; then button over 
it a snug-fitting, high-necked 
underwaist, or, better still, a 
long-sleeved under-shirt. If the 
latter is used, fill the sleeves. 

In this way you may not 

only fit the waist, but the 

skirt also, well over the hips. 


Miss M. G. F., Michigan. 


# It was a “double ring cere- 
mony,” and the bridegroom 
had already placed the sig- 
nificant gold band on the 
bride’s finger. When he held 
out his own hand to receive 
his ring, they discovered that he had neg- 
lected to rip open the seam of one finger of 
his kid glove. But THE OFFICIATING 
MINISTER was equal to the occasion. 
Slipping his hand into his trousers pocket 
he produced a pen-knife with a manicure 
scissors on one blade, and while the bridal 
party and the guests waited in breathless 
silence he carefully cut the seam of the 
glove and then proceeded to tie the knot 
in proper fashion. —arrs. am. K. B., New York. 


case; only 


# Our experience has been that a child 
realizes the value of having a well-prepared 
MUSIC LESSON much more when he 
pays in silver for each lesson immediately 
after taking it. Most teachers are delighted 
with such a plan. Mrs. G. H., Kansas. 


# When you have a cake in the oven of 
a range that has a HOT WATER-BACK, 
try to get along without drawing any hot 
water, for the cold water flowing through 
the water-back will so chill the oven that 
a fallen cake will be the result. No matter 
how hot a fire you may have, as soon. as 
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water is drawn from the boiler, cold water 
flows in and as it has to pass through the 
stove to be heated a sudden chill is the re- 
sult. Mrs. T. A. S., New Jersey. 


# An ideal way TO AMUSE A CHILD 
who is convalescent, or one who has become 
tired from a long journey, is to place a pic- 
ture or advertisement over a piece of white 
paper, then prick with a pin the outline 
of the picture. When the original picture 
is removed, the outline can be colored. 
This will afford pleasure for hours. 
Miss L. D. C., Tennessee. 


#1 saw the other day what I con- 
sider a good Discovery, both as to use 
and economy. An old WHISK- 
BROOM that had seen service for 
some time was. trimmed down like the 
illustration and used for dusting and 
sweeping the corners of rooms, 
and especially the stairs. It works 
splendidly and saves the cost of 





A whisk-broom made 
doubly serviceable by 


the coffee—rub the spots with pure gly- 
cerine. Let it remain on the stain for a 
while, then rinse the linen in luke-warm 
water. Sometimes it is best to let the gly- 
cerine remain several hours before washing 
the linen. This remedy is well worth 
remembering. Mrs. L. M. R., Kansas. 
# To FASTEN THE HAIR, place a rubber 
barfd, doubled, around a coil of hair. 
Draw one loop of the rubber band through 
the other as tightly as desired and bend 
back, catching that loop with a hair- 
pin. This will not slip. 


Mrs. W. M., New Jersey. 


#T use a white CHINA EGG mending 
ball for black stockings and a black one 
for white stockings or white-soled 
stockings. This prevents a great deal 
of eye-strain. Miss W. T. S., Pennsylvania. 
#1 have discovered that the use 
of COLORED COTTON instead 


; litile trimming. : ° ° : 
buying small brushes. pay ste of white for basting white material 
J. R. M., Virginia. Discovery) makes it much easier to follow the 


# My WHITE ENAMELED SINK was 
always getting sooty rings from the pots 
set into it. I bought a wire basket, such 
as comes for draining dishes, covered the 
feet with rubber corks, and now, when- 
ever I am cooking, I put it into the sink 
and can set anything in it without 
the fear of marring or scratching or 
soiling the enamel. 

Mrs. E. P. G., New York. 
Wire frames made 
expressly to be set in the 
bottom of sinks can now 
be bought. Also sinks 
of enameled earthen ware, 


the market and these are 
not so liable to injury as 
the use of enameled iron. THe Epiror. 


# Those who have VELVET OR CORDU- 
ROY suits and hats know the difficulty of 
keeping them free from lint and dust. An 
ordinary brush has but little effect upon 
them, but a good-sized piece of coarse 
crinoline has proven most efficacious when 
used in place of a brush. 
Miss N. T., Pennsylvania. 


#To remove STAINS from linen—fruit 
and even coffee stains when there is cream in 







; A guest-room writing tray, with é 
like bath tubs, are now on  jyp-boitle, blotter, candlestick, and White enamel. 


room on tray for pens 


seams accurately on the machine. 
Also the bastings can be more easily and 
quickly removed and are less apt to be 
overlooked. Mrs. R. S., California. 
#A long TOWEL-RACK was made by 
putting a screw-eye into each end of a broom 
handle and putting this over two screws 
.. Which had been put on the wall, the 
m same as for a sash curtain rod. This 
is substantial and will 
hold a number of towels 
and not rust them. 
The appearance of this 
towel rack will be im- 
proved by painting it with 


ZZ 





Mrs. G. B., Alabama. 


# Do not throw away your SPOOLS when 
they become empty. Keep them until you 
go away next summer and use them to 
slip over the nails or cheap hooks found 
in so many cottages. This precaution will 
save many a sheer waist or gown. 

Mrs. A. M. H., Michigan. 


# TI have discovered from my own experi- 
ence that a large pair of thick LEATHER 
GLOVES, worn when removing baking 
from an oven, will protect the hands from 
the heat on all sides; whereas a cloth or . 
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holder will not prevent the hands from get- 
ting burnt, sometimes. 

Mrs. N. S. A., California. 
# In western Pennsylvania there is a mother 
who keeps a large flock of youngsters good- 
tempered and well-behaved by the clever 
use of WANT ADS, which are posted in 
the dining room when occasion de- 
mands. For instance: 


Wanted—An active, energetic, able-bodied 
boy, aged eight, to pick up his own play- 
things. 

Wanted—A conscientious, efficient toilet 
specialist, to see that no member of the 
Browne family neglects hair, teeth, or finger- 
nails. 

Wanted—An agile, alert person, who re- 
quires no rest, to follow Tom around and 
pick up the clothes, books, newspapers and 
other articles too numerous to mention, that 
he scatters over the house. 

Mrs. M. P., New York. 


* Few mothers realize the strain and 
weariness that a small CHILD 
SUFFERS from being compelled 
to walk along clinging to a grown 
person’s hand. Let any mother 
try holding her own arm in that position 
for any length of time, and she will never 
insist upon the baby’s doing so again. 
Leaders for this purpose may be _ pur- 
chased in the shops, or a 
broad soft band of ribbon 
may be tied around the 
child’s waist, leaving a long end 
to be held by the mother, the child 
cannot fall and will feel much more 
comfortable and happy. 
Mrs. C. J., Illinois. 


* When the popular and exceed- 


ingly convenient BREAKFAST 
CAP made its appearance it was 
joyfully received in our family, as 
our unusually early breakfast hour made 
it almost impossible to arrange our hair care- 
fully. After wearing the caps for several 
months we were appalled to discover that 
we were developing bad cases of dandruff 
and falling hair, as a result of excluding 
light and air from the hair for several 
hours each day. The bad results were 
much more evident during hot weather. 
Mrs. J. A. S., Ohto. 


# Oh, the sorrow of a YOUNG PUPPY’S 
heart when separated from the bosom of 
his family! I found that a hot water bag, 


A way to save unnecessary 
arm-strain for baby. (See 
Discovery) 


The boudoir cap has a danger 
as wellas a charm. (See accom- 
panying Discovery) 


placed under the blanket in his box, was 
a great comfort and he cried no more. 
Miss E. W. P., California. 


* Many ADVERTISERS offer for two 
cents or four cents, and sometimes for 
nothing, small samples of tooth-paste, cold 
cream, soap, shaving-stick, talcum powder, 
and toilet-water. There is enough in any 
one of these for the use of a week-end 
guest. They are always put up in attrac- 
tive form; and, daintily arranged upon 
the wash-stand in the guest-chamber, are 
very inviting. I think the manufacturers 
would be glad to have their wares thus 
brought to the notice of new possible 
customers. 


Miss E. W., California. 


# If TAPES of about four inches in 
length, are sewed to the tops of stock- 
ings, and each child is taught to tie 
his or her stockings together before 
putting them in the wash basket, 
the time and. trouble taken in 
mating the stockings when 
they come from the wash 
may be avoided. This is done 
at many boarding schools and is found to 
be satisfactory. Miss A. M., New ¥ork. 


# One of my friends had an old-fashioned 
engraved or chased band ring, 
which had been her mothers. 
The ring had become too 
tight for her finger, if she had 
wanted to wear it. She had this 
ring cut, bent out flat, and made 
into one of the modern bar pins. 
While it is yet a KEEPSAKE to 
her of her mother, still she can have 
a practical use of the trinket. 
Mrs. H. B. P., Massachusetts. 


*To make a strong BUTTON 
HOLE in lace, baste a strip of lawn firmly 
under the lace, then cut the button-hole 
and work as usual. When the work is 
finished cut away the lawn close to the 
stitches, and you have a firm and perfect 


buttonhole. Mrs. C. A., New York. 


#The large EYELETS in French em- 
broidery are often hard to make. I find 
that when they are worked first in out- 
line stitch, as one would a stem, and then 
cut out and embroidered they hold their 
shape much better. 
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in the same manner. The ends musi not be 
let loose. Hang up to dry by the string loop, 
and do not comb until i Switches made 
of combings (usually so hard to manage in 
washing) will give no trouble if washed 
in this way. Mise BR. T., New York City 
® Equal parts of powdered borax and well- 
pulverized mothballs will entirely extermi- 
nate all kinds of ROACHES. Either mix 
the two ingredients yourself, or have your 
druggist do it for you. Then 
take care to remove every- 
thing eatable, in order to have 
the roaches hungry, and plenti- 
fully sprinkle this powder about 
wherever they usually run. 
Especial care should be given 
to the sinks and water spigots. 
This has proven infallible for 


me, Mrs. 8. B. D., Florida. 


# For the benefit of house- 
keepers living in HIGH 
ALTITUDES, who have 
difficulty in making good 
cake, it is suggested that 





I accomplish this, is to have something 
under her pillow every night when she 
has been a good girl. om not let her see 
it till she is all ready for bed and so the un- 
dressing is over quickly, for she can hardly 
wait to see what is under the pillow. Some- 
times it is only a penny doll, a nut, or a 
soap bubble pipe; sometimes a cookie, or 
a new hair ribbon, I have done this for 
a year now and have never had a word of 
remonstrance when I have said it is bedtime. 
Mre. A. K., Now Jersey, 


# When making a gown for 
yourself, take your CORSET 
and clasp it around a rather 
long pillow; then button over 
it a snug-fitting, high-necked 
underwaist, or, better still, a 
long-sleeved under-shirt. If the 
latter is used, fill the sleeves. 

In this way you may not 

only fit the waist, but the 

skirt also, well over the hips. 


Miss M. G. F., Michigan. 


# It was a “double ring cere- 


a little more flour be used A “‘spend-a-day” case; only mony,” and the bridegroom 


than the ordinary recipe calls 


a very scant measure of bak- 
ing powder. I have had very 
much better success since making these 
changes in all my cake recipes. 

Mrs. A. B. H., Arizona. 


# For carrying brooches, cuff-links, pins, 
studs, etc., when going away from home, 
I find a velvet-lined SPECTACLE CASE, 
closing with a spring, much more conve- 
nient than the fancy cases commonly used 
for this purpose. These fancy cases, being 
made of silk and ribbon, soil easily as they 
must be tied and untied frequently. 
Miss W. T. S., Pennsylvania. 


# When I wish to remove a stain from any 
article without giving it an entire washing, 
I always stretch the portion containing the 
soiled place over my EMBROIDERY 
HOOPS, pulling it taut. The ease with 
which I work under this condition is re- 
markable. Miss E. C., Wisconsin. 


#1 have found a very easy way of having 
my little girl GO TO BED without the usual 
ery and she not only goes the minute I say 
it is time, but is anxious todoso. The way 


about a foot long, but with had already placed the sig- 


for, and a little less sugar, and hsitnae col air oni nificant gold band on the 


of a day’s visit 


bride’s finger. When he held 
out his own hand to receive 
his ring, they discovered that he had neg- 
lected to rip open the seam of one finger of 
his kid glove. But THE OFFICIATING 
MINISTER was equal to the occasion. 
Slipping his hand into his trousers pocket 
he produced a pen-knife with a manicure 
scissors on one blade, and while the bridal 
party and the guests waited in breathless 
silence he carefully cut the seam of the 
glove and then proceeded to tie the knot 
in proper fashion. —_aers. mM. K. B., New York. 


# Our experience has been that a child 
realizes the value of having a well-prepared 
MUSIC LESSON much more when he 
pays in silver for each lesson immediately 
after taking it. Most teachers are delighted 
with such a plan. Mrs. G. H., Kansas. 


# When you have a cake in the oven of 
a range that has a HOT WATER-BACK, 
try to get along without drawing any hot 
water, for the cold water flowing through 
the water-back will so chill the oven that 
a fallen cake will be the result. No matter 
how hot a fire you may have, as soon as 
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water is drawn from the boiler, cold water 
flows in and as it has to pass through the 
stove to be heated a sudden chill is the re- 
sult. Mrs. T. A. Bn New Jere 


# An ideal way TO AMUSE A CHILD 
who is convalescent, or one who has become 
tired from a long journey, is to place a pic- 
ture or advertisement over a piece of white 
paper, then prick with a pin the outline 
of the picture. Wher the original picture 
is removed, the outline can be colored. 
This will afford pleasure for hours. 
Miss L. D. C., Tennessee 


#1 saw the other day what I con- 
sider a good Discovery, both as to use 
and economy. An old WHISK- 
BROOM that had seen service for 
some time was trimmed down like the 
illustration and used for dusting and 
sweeping the corners of rooms, 


splendidly and saves the cost of 
buying small brushes. 


J. R. M., Virginia. 


# My WHITE ENAMELED SINK was 
always getting sooty rings from the pots 
set into it. I bought a wire basket, such 
as comes for draining dishes, covered the 
feet with rubber corks, and now, when- 
ever I am cooking, I put it into the sink 
and can set anything in it without 
the fear of marring or scratching or 
soiling the enamel. 

Mrs. E. P. G., New York. 
= Wire frames made 
expressly to be set in the 
bottom of sinks can now 
be bought. Also sinks 
of enameled earthen ware, 


the market and these are 
not so liable to injury as 
the use of enameled iron. ‘THE EDITOR. 


# Those who have VELVET OR CORDU- 
ROY suits and hats know the difficulty of 
keeping them free from lint and_ dust. An 
ordinary brush has but little effect upon 
them, but a good-sized piece of coarse 
crinoline has proven most efficacious when 
used in place of a brush. 
Miss N. T., Pennsylvania. 


#*To remove STAINS from linen—fruit 
and even coffee stains when there is cream in 









‘ A guest-room writing tray, 
like bath tubs, are now on ink bottle, blotter, genta a 5 and White enamel. 
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the coffee—rub the spots with pure gly- 
cerine. Let it remain on the stain for a 
while, then rinse the linen in luke-warm 
water. Sometimes it is best to let the gly- 
cerine remain several hours before washing 
the linen. This remedy is well worth 
remembering. Mre. L. M. R., Kansas 
# To FASTEN THE HAIR, place a rubber 
band, doubled, around a coil of hair. - 
Draw one loop of the rubber band through 
the other as tightly as desired and bend 
back, catching that loop with a hair- 
pin. This will not slip. 
Mrs. W. M., New Jersey. 


# TI use a white CHINA EGG mending 
ball for black stockings and a black one 
for white stockings or white-soled 
stockings. This prevents a great deal 


of eye-strain. Miss W. T. S., Pennsylvania. 


‘ and especially the stairs. It works 4 whisk-broommade J have discovered that the use 
oubly serviceable by of COLORED COTTON instead 

a litile trimming. 
(See accompanyin 2 2 
Discovery) m8 makes it much easier to follow the 


of white for basting white material 


seams accurately on the machine. 
Also the bastings can be more easily and 
quickly removed and are less apt to be 
overlooked. Mrs. R. S., California. 


#A long TOWEL-RACK was made by 
putting a screw-eye into each end of a broom 
handle and putting this over two screws 
which had been put on the wall, the 


is substantial and will 
hold a number of towels 
and not rust them. 
The appearance of. this 
towel rack will be im- 
with Proved by painting it with 


pe same as for a sash curtain rod. This 


Mrs. G. B., Alabama. 


# Do not throw away your SPOOLS when 
they become empty. Keep them until you 
go away next summer and use them to 
slip over the nails or cheap hooks found 
in so many cottages. This precaution will 
save many a sheer waist or gown. 

Mrs. A..M. H., Michigan. 


#1 have discovered from my own experi- 
ence that a large pair of thick LEATHER 
GLOVES, worn when removing baking 
from an oven, will protect the hands from 
the heat on all sides; whereas a cloth or 
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holder will not’ prevent the hands from get- 
ting burnt, sometimes. 
Mrs. N.S. A., Californta. 


# In western Pennsylvania there is a mother 
who keeps a large flock of youngsters good- 
tempered and well-behaved by the clever 
use of WANT ADS, which are posted in 
the dining room when occasion de- 
‘mands. For instance: 


Wanted—An active, energetic, able-bodied 
boy, aged eight, to pick up his own play- 
things. 

Wanted—A conscientious, efficient toilet 
specialist, to see that no member of the 
meant family neglects hair, teeth, or finger- 
nails. 

Wanted—An agile, alert person, who re- 
quires no rest, to follow Tom around and 
pick up the clothes, books, newspapers and 
other articles too numerous to mention, that 
he scatters over the house. 

Mrs. M. P., New York. 


# Few mothers realize the strain and 
weariness that a small CHILD 
SUFFERS from being compelled 
to walk along clinging to a grown 
person’s hand. Let any mother 
try holding her own arm in that position 
for any length of time, and she will never 
insist upon the baby’s doing so again. 
Leaders for this purpose may be pur- 
chased in the shops, or a 
broad soft band of ribbon 
may be tied around the 
child’s waist, leaving a long end 
to be held by the mother, the child 
cannot fall and will feel much more 
comfortable and happy. 


Mrs. C. J., Illinois. 


* When the popular and exceed- 
ingly convenient BREAKFAST 
CAP made its appearance it was 
joyfully received in our family, as 
our unusually early breakfast hour made 
it almost impossible to arrange our hair care- 
fully. After wearing the caps for several 
months we were appalled to discover that 
we were developing bad cases of dandruff 
and falling hair, as a result of excluding 
light and. air from the hair for several 
hours each day. The bad results were 
much more evident during hot weather. 
Mrs. J. A. S., Ohto. 


# Oh, the sorrow of a YOUNG PUPPY’S 
heart when separated from the bosom of 
his family! I found that a hot water bag, 


A way to save unnecessary 
arm-strain for baby. (See 
Discovery) 


The boudoir cap has a danger 
as well as a charm. (See accom- 
panying Discovery) 
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placed under the blanket in his box, was 
a great comfort and he cried no more. 
Miss E. W. P:, California. 


# Many ADVERTISERS offer for two 
cents or four cents, and sometimes for 
nothing, small samples of tooth-paste, cold 
cream, soap, shaving-stick, talcum powder, 
and toilet-water. There is enough in any 
one of these for the use of a week-end 
guest. They are always put up in attrac- 
tive form; and, daintily arranged upon 
the wash-stand in the guest-chamber, are 
very inviting. I think the manufacturers 
would be glad to have their wares thus 
brought to the notice of new possible 
customers, Miss E. W., Caitfornta. 


# If TAPES of about four inches in 
length, are sewed to the tops of stock- 
ings, and each child is taught to tie 
his or her stockings together before _ 
putting them in the wash basket, 
the time and trouble taken in 
mating the stockings when 
they come from the wash 
may be avoided. This is done 
at many boarding schools and is found to 
be satisfactory. Miss A. M., New York. 


# One of my friends had an old-fashioned 
engraved or chased band ring, 
which had been her mothers. 
The ring had become too 
tight for her finger, if she had 
wanted to wear it. She had this 
ring cut, bent out flat, and made 
into one of the modern bar pins. 
While it is yet a KEEPSAKE to 
her of her mother, still she can have 
a practical use of the trinket. 
Mrs. H. B. P., Massachusetts. 


#*To make a strong BUTTON 
HOLE in lace, baste a strip of lawn firmly 
under the lace, then cut the button-hole 
and work as usual. When the work is 
finished cut away the lawn close to the 
stitches, and you have a firm and perfect 
buttonhole. Mrs. C. A., New York. 


#@The large EYELETS in French em- 


broidery are often hard to make. I find 
that when they are worked first in out- 
line stitch, as one would a stem, and then 
cut out and embroidered they hold their 
shape much better. 


Miss A. W. G., New Jersey. 








